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• 

Macdonald voices the same sentiment when he asserts 
that “ it- is not the Idea of equality ” which he sees 
“ underlying the' democratic franchise,” although 
what it. is (if anything) that Tie does see underlying 
it he is hot successful in Wiring clear. 1 Wen, that 
•Stalwart and brilliant champion of the democratic 
principle, Professor John MacCunn of Liverpool, 
seems to agree with Bm^e Jhatequality mon¬ 

strous fiction*’; wi^h Bentham that it is an “ anarchic 
-?attacy*Twfh Coleridge that it is an “ indefensible 
proposition ”; and with Carlyle tfiat it is a “ palpable 
.incredibility and delirious absurdity.” Giving his 
own opinion, he concludes : “ Controversialists can 
do much, But the best of -them can no more prove 
men to be equal tjian they‘cats show that spirits are 
triangular.” * All .this is true, no doubt. The more 
minutely men are studied, whether physiologically or 
psychologically, the wider appear the differences that 
divide them from one another, the more numerous 
their inequalities. To the ihodern man o£ science it 
seams even more ridiculous than it did to Carlyle to 
equate “ Quashee* Nigger to Socrates or Shakespeare; 
Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ.” 8 

True : and yet, if we turn to the other side of the 
picture, we shall, I think, see reason to maintain the 
view that, however many and important are the 
differences of body, intellect, and character which 
display men to a superficial scrutiny a§ unequal, these 
differences %re inconspicuous and insignificant when 
compared mth the great and dominating featured 
which all men have*in common. Carlyle—who in 

1 Maodonald, Sociaitbm and Government, vdl. i. jff 60. • 

LMftdCunn, Ethics of Citizenship, p. 3. Cf. also ifkcCunn, Political 
Phuosophv of B&rke, p. 200. t 
8 Cjprlyw, Shooting Niagara. 
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spite of many inconsistencies of utterance was as 
strong a social democrat as he Vas a political anti¬ 
democrat—himself supples the decisive answer to 
that inequalitarian argument which is based, fen the 
degradation of the f Quasifee apd the depravity* of 
Judas, as contrasted with the etfaltationj, and thd' 
excellence of the sages and the saints v “ All men,” 
he says, “‘were made by God, and have immortal 
souls in thpm. The Sanspbtato ,f starving Irishman 
of the potato famifie] is of the selfsame stuff as the 
superfinest Lord Lieutenant. Not an individual 
Sanspotato hum$n scarecrow but had a life given, 
him out of Heaven, with Eternities depending on it; 
t for once and no second time. ^With Immensities in 
him, over him, and r6und him ; \yith‘ feelings which 
a Shakpspeare’s speech could not pttep; with desires 
as illimitable as the Autocrat’s of all the Russias! ”J 
“ Shakespeare’s speech,” as it happens, anticipated 
that of Carlyle in"attempts to utter the truth respect¬ 
ing the magnitude and ail-importance of the common 
factors of humanity, as contrasted with the smallness 
and triviality of thfe features which distinguish indi¬ 
viduals from one another. To Shakespeare’s eye, 
however, the significant equalising elements were of 
a more mundane order than those which struck the 
gaze of the modern seer. As he delineated Shylock 
the Jew—who to the mediaeval Christian community 
of Venice had been an alien, an outcast, a dogw-he 
asked: “ Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew 
, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? 
Fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the feme diseases, healed,by the same 
means*, warmed aqd cooled by the same winter and 

1 1 Carlyle, Charti9tn t chap. iv. 
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summer*as a Christian is ? ” 1 In*face of the supreme 
realities'of birth and death, in possession of a common 
human nature, in relation tew the universal lot of joy 
and softow, in conflict with the same corgpreal and 
spiritual foes, in contemplation qf the same enigmas 
©r life aryi destiny, all men are equal; and the 
differences that*distingufeji man from man, class from 
class, nation* from nation, and race from race, dwindle 
into imperceptibilfey. T&ke an analogy. If dhe 
walks the surface of the earth one struck by marked 
inequalities that by innumerable grades differentiate 
mountain from valley, sea from la»d. But if one 
sees a relief-model of the earth constructed accurately 
to scale 3 one is profoqpdly impressed by the insignifi¬ 
cance of “these Superficial unevennesses as compared 
with tHe massive symmetry of the whole; while, if 
oae gazes at the shadow of the earth thrown on the 
moon in an eclipse, qo* inequalities whatsoever are 
visible. So is it if one withdraws one^ self from those 
busy haunts of men where *the surface features of 
oneis fellows can alone be noted, and if one takes 
one’s place on thobe heights whence mankind can be 
viewed as a whole in true perspective and correct 
proportion according tfi the larger Standards. Then 
is it seen and realised that, beneath all apparent 
differences, human nature is essentially one and the 
same; that the weakest and wickedest of men is, in 
virtue of his possibilities, but a little lower than the 
angels ;* and that the noblest and most powerful of 
men is, by reqpon of his limitations, but a little higher ' 
than the brutes. This was the profound truth Jhalf 

1 *Jf trehant of aui m. owuo i. 

* Most relief maps multiply heights and depths hy ten in order to render 
them visible. 
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was revealed alike .to Hebrew prophets, Stoic philo¬ 
sophers, and Christian preacners. 1 All -o’f them 
were enabled by some jJivine illumination to cease 
contrasting man with man at close quartets in a 
comparison which qpiphaslsed divergencies, ’and Were 
empowered to form a truer estimate of hir^ in a vieW 
which comprehended his infinite envijonment, which 
saw him sub specie aeternilatis, which contemplated 
him in relation to such dominqfdng verities as the 
sublimity of Nature and the majesty »of*Heaven. 
Thus viewed, all men appear, and indeed are, equal. 
Just as “ merit lives from man to man, and not from 
man, 0 'Lord, to Thee,” so in relation to “.the Im- 
„ mensities and the fetewiities ”• human* distinctions 
vanish away. 

Thps the democratic principle ig essentially feligious 
in its character. As such it was always regarded by 
Mazzini. “ If anything evbr t profoundly surprised 
me,” he said, speaking of democracy, “ it is that 
so many, persons have hitherto been blind to the 
eminently religious character of the movement.” * 
He was impressed'by the inestimable spiritual dignity 
and incalculable moral worth qf each individual 
member of the human race. - It was the same truth 
of ethical value that Kant expressed when he con¬ 
tended that each mamwas an end in himself, and not 
a mere means to some other end, however exalted.* 
Professor Ma«Cunn similarly takes as the basis of 

1 An early utterance of Lord Bryce is interesting. Ip an essay on “ The 
Historical Aspect of Democracy,” published in 1867 as a contribution to a 
volume of Essays on Reform , he writes, p. 273: “ Democracy in its true 
hense is the product of Christianity whose principle, asserted from the first 
and Asserted until nqw, has been the spiritual equality of all men before 
God.” % 

* Mazzini, Thoughts on Democracy, edited by E. A. Vesturi, p. 174* Cf. 
also Ma6Cunn on Mazzirft in Six Radical Thinkers, p. 198. 

* Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, $ 1. 
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his eloquent plea foj democracy* “ the truth that all 
men have worth—worth that’ effectually parts man 
from the chattel, and even from the highest animal ” ; 
the truth that “ we discern in man a principle of 
moral and spiritual* life which 1 enjoys the ubique 
'distinction that, whereas nothing else in the world 
—gifts, or power, or wealth—can be pronounced 
absolutely gqod, this always can.” 1 Here, then, we 
have tjje true meaning of that essential, equality 
which is the fundamental principle of social demo¬ 
cracy. .It is an assertion of the supreme spiritual 
•dignity and moral worth of each individual member 
of the hurqan race, irrespective of accidents of birth 
and place, irrespective even* of (jiffererib.es of character' 
and ability. It is*the truth summed up in the great 
apothegm of Burns, that in spite of lack of rank and 
health, iij spite of intellectual feebleness'and moral 
delinquency, “ A man’s* a man for athat.” 2 

• 

§ 5. The Postulates of Political Demotracy. 

Wherever there is—and just so far as there is— 
a recognition of this fundamental equality of men, 
and an acknowledgment of this essential uniformity 
of human nature, social democracy exists. When, 
moreover, this equality is cegarded as connoting 

primarily the possession by each and all of a per- 

• • 

1 AJacCunn, Ethics o^Citizenship, pp. 4-5. 9 

* Cf. €)ewey, Ethics of Democracy, p. 23: “Democracy means that 
personality is the first and final reality. . . . Personal responsibility, 
individual initiation, these are the notes of democracy. . . . From this 
central position <ff personality result the other notes of democracy, viz. 
liberty, equality, fraternity—words that are not mere words to ca^ch tne 
mob, but symbols of the highest ethical idea that hiftnanitwhas yet reached, 
• the idea4hat personality is the one thing of permanent and abiding worth, 
antf that in evety human individual there lies personality.” Ag«un, p. 25: 
* In ever^ individual there lives an infinite and universal possiljjlity—that 
of beidg a king and a priest.” 
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sonality of infinite walue; whqn its recognition is 
an admission of the supreme spiritual dignity and 
the inestimable moral, worth of every individual, 
irrespective of the external accidents of his Jot, and 
in spite of his numerous idiosyncrasies—then Ihe 
principle of Bocial democracy demands, as Kant long ’ 
ago pointed out, that all men alike should be treated 
with respect and courtesy, that all alike should receive 
an equitable and undiscriminating justice, and that 
all alike'should participate in the same cfVil rights. 1 
That is to say, it demands the elimination bqth of a 
privileged nobility or a benefited clergy on the one • 
side, and of an oppressed industrial proletariat or an 
'enslaved peasantry on the other 1 ; 0 it demands that 
in a court of law no irrelevant questions shall be 
asked as to the status of either accuser or accused ; * 
it demands equality of opportunity, and {a carries 
ouverte d, tous. But it does not necessarily demand 
for all an eqlial share, or indeed any share whatso¬ 
ever, of political power. For the exercise of political 
power is not, like the enjoyment of civil rights a 
matter that relates primarily to the self-realisation 
of the individual; it concerns, in the first place, the 
well-being of the community-as-a-whole. It is true, 
of course, that the exercise of political power has its 
personal aspect. Man ’is a political animal, and he 
can attain to his full development as an individual 

1 Cf. Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, § 2. Professor MacCunn well defines 
a civil right as “ first a oertain minimum of opportunity, in whioh at all 
, events a man must be secured if that principle of moral life that gives him 
w^irth is to find its demanded expression in act ’’ ( Ethics of Citizenship, p. 7). 

* Cfc Chamwood, Abraham Lincoln, p. $3: “ Jefferson when he said 
that all men are .created equal ... did not suppose all men to be of equal 
height or weight, it equally wise or equally good. He did. however, oontend < 
for a principle of whioh ope elementary application is the itw whioh makes 
murder the same orime whatever be die relative positions of the murderer 
and the murdered man." 
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only in the state, JThe revereijpe, therefore, which 
recognises his claim to civil rights, also requires that 
his claim to political rights shall not be lightly denied. 
For without them he cannot reach the ful^ stature of 
hi# humanity: onljh in fhe active performance of 
•\he functjons of citizenship can he attain to complete 
self-realisatiorv 1 This i% true ; but it is not all the 
truth, or eVen the major part of the truth. Other 
and more important considerations have .to be taken 
into account. T he ex ercise of p$itical power is not 
so much a personal right as a public trust; and it is 
• not every one who has the qualities and capacities 
necessary for its adequate performance. Granted that 
the highest life and, the fullest self*realisation are, 
possible'only to those to whont the rights and duties 
of citizenship %re open; it is equally true that no good 
kfe at all, and no self-determination whatsoever, are 
possible in a community wherein political power is in 
tHte control of unworthy and incapable hands, where 
law and order are not maintained, where justice fails 
thiough the feebleness or folly of its executors. 

The postulated of .political democracy are therefore 
much more numerous than those of social democracy. 
It is quite possible foi*one to possdfes an ardent faith 
in the essential equality of men, and to be a zealous 
advocate of all the reforms t&at are entailed by the 
acceptance of this principle, and yet at the same time 


1 Ais thesis is developed, as all students of political ideas are aware, in 
Mill’s Representative Government, in Hegel’s Philosophic ies Rechts, in T. H. 
Green’s Principle! of Political Obligation, and in Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of the Sta*. Cf. also MacCunn, Six Radical Thinkers, p. 152: “If 
is of the essence of all sound*national life not only that the state should 
count on the subject’s Royalty, but.that the oitizea should find his life—as 
he noveqcan find it an the ciroumscribed round of privat* interests—in and 
thrtmgh the duties which are also the responsibilities of civio status." So, 
too, McKwchnie, The State and the Individual, p? 74: “ The idesfl polity is 
that ill which menfcan fully realise the psj^sa&on of their individual lives.’’ 
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to have so low an opjpion of the character and capacity 
of the masses of mankind at large, or of the members 
of some particular community, as to believe them to 
be totally unfitted to possess political power.* This, 
indeed, was in general the altitude of Thomas Carlyle, 
who combined to a quite curious Extent ^he social* 
democratic faith that “ through every Jiving soul the 
glory of a present God still beams ” with’the politic¬ 
ally anti-democratic creed “that pen in community 
are “ mostly fools,”*£hat they are a “ rotten canaille,” 
incapable of either governing themselves or choosing 
leaders to govern,them. This, too, was the attitude, 
of the Calvinistic Church, on whose stern theology 
# Carlyle was brought up : it regarded all men as.equal 
in the sight of the transcendent .Deity, but it also 
comprehended all men in the cursenof % primeval Fall, 
and it attributed.to all men a natural depravity whick 
rendered them of themselves‘iqcapable of any good. 
This combined doctrine of equality and depravity, 
however, yyas not original in Calvin. He derived 
it from the dominant Augustinianism of the Cathdic 
Church; and Saiht Augustine took it from the 
Apostle Paul. The Christian Church generally, in¬ 
deed, has powerfully fostered a social democracy 
based on the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, and at the same time has equally strongly 
supported some form or other of anti-democratic 
political organisation—whether an oligarchic, ad¬ 
ministration of the ordained, or the autocratic regime 
,bf the anointed. 1 

« Believers in political democracy postulate con- 

1 The argument that natural equality is not by itself a valid ground-for 
claim to .political rights da well stated by .Schdrer, La Dimoct^aUt it la 
France, p. 38. 
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ceming; humanity—or at any r%te concerning such 
portions ’of humanity as they think ripe for repre¬ 
sentative government—four ^ things besides social 
equality^ They are all of them of the ^nature of 
artfcles of faith, not readily susceptible of direct 
demonstration. Two of them relate to the individual; 
two* to the community., Concerning the individual 
the believer* in political democracy postulates, first, 
his fundamental honesty; secondly, bis normal 
common sense. Concerning tjie community he 
postulates, first, its quasi-organic unity; secondly, 
•its possession of a general will. A fgw words respect¬ 
ing each of these big themes must here suffice. 

First Postulate T the Fundamental Honesty of Men , 
in generdl .—This is a large'postulate. It is one not 
easy t& reconcile .with such religious doctrines as 
those of original sin and total depravity, except on the 
assumption that huipati standards are lower than 
difane. Nor is it one easy to harmonise with the 
long and black record of human violence find fraud. 
Yet it is one that must be granted if the idea of the 
democratic state is to be maintaiiied. And, in spite 
of all, it is a faith which our knowledge of our own 
hearts assures us is fictional. The worst of us in 
his worst moments strives to find, and never rests till 
he does find, some ethical justification—satisfactory 
to himself, however unsatisfactory tc t others—of his 
worst acts. “ No^jnan at *bottom,’i even Carlyle 
with all his deep-seated Calvinistic pessimism ad¬ 
mits, “ meaqg injustice; it is always for so me obscurW 
distorted image of a right that he contends.” *<5 urT 
• • 

\ CarFjrle, Chartism, chap. i. Cf. Clayton, Rise of L/emocracy, p. 246 i 
“ On the whole it seems indisputable that the ccgnmon people oi^the great 
nations do cleave to honesty and good-will.” 
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knowledge of our oiyn hearts assures us that the heart 
of the world is sound. • If it does not do so, we cannot 
be democrats in politics. For, as Professor Ramsay 
Muir well says, the very basis of faith in democracy 
as a form of state “^sjab’e fqujid inthe fundamehtal 
honesty of the mass of the. people, and in theixiundd- 
mental love of justice.” 1 Jio person t who proclaims 
theclftsl-war ” on moral grounds, who denounces 
any group.of his fellows hs irremediably evil, who 
would exclude anj € order of society from power on 
the ground of its inherent corruption, is a democrat, 
whatever else h$ may be, or whatever he may call, 
himself. • A low view of human character is the 
m natural concomitant of autocracy! Pessimists, like 
Schopenhauer, who lee ‘little but “ bestiality ” in 
/the 'average member of “the brute multitude”; 

( misanthropes, likeJSietzsche, with their loathing and 
contempt for common men as *“ /rogs and weakli ngs ”; 
syndicalists, like'Sorel, with their'profound disbelief 
in natural justice—all th'ese, and such as these, neces¬ 
sarily repudiate democracy , and a dv ocat e a. regime 
of despots^— Supdrmen or. Bolshaviks—govern- 
‘mentTnot by consent by..t. .by .aup.pression' Oh the ’ 
dfKef^andropKiiusts, like Rohsseau and John Stuart 
Mill, who believe in the radicaHntegrity and ultimate 
perfectibility of man, inevitably tend to regard the 
democratic state as the only form of politics"finally” 
and perma nently tolerable.* • < 

JSecond Postulate T'tKe Practical Common Sense of 

1 Muir, Purs and Bureaucrats , p. 154. , 

, • Concerning Rousseau see Q. D. H. Cob’s Introduction to the Social 
Conlroft (Everyman’s library), p. xli.: “ The fundamental dogma of the 
natural goodness ( of man finds no place directly in the. Social Contract, but 
it lurks behind the whole of his political theory, and is indeed throughout 
his maatar-conception.” uConcerning Mill's^ optimism and its r b&ses see 
Prof**™* MiflfJnnn’ii brilliant nasav in Six Radical 'Fhinlt*r*. nn. 3Q-A7. 
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Men in general .—It is^not, however, enough, to justify 
the democratic ideal of the state, that one should 
have faith in the fundamental honesty of one’s fellows. 
The stfcte demands wisdom as well as s honesty; 
qualities of mind as well as qualities of heart. 1 Among 
the most appalling*catastrophes in the world’s history 
are those whiqji have bqpn precipitated by the in¬ 
capacity of •honest fools. It is not, for* instance, 
necessary to impugn the* good intentions of those 
blind leaders of the blind who gre at the present 
moment hurrying Russia to ruin, in order to de- 
gnonstrale their unfitness for any qprt of authority 
outside fandemoniqm. Those who believe in the 
democratic state must have»faitn in the fundamental 
good sente of the masses of th£ir fellows. It is not 
necessafy to hgld-»what is in fact untrue—that the 
majority of men, or even any considerable*minority, 
have either the knowjedge or the power of will re¬ 
quired for the actual work of government. Demo¬ 
cratic government, as we have seen, is n<* essential 
characteristic -of the democratic state. All that is 
necessary is. thatT the communit^-as-a-whole shall 
possess a general common sense sufficient to enable 
it, first, to choose prudently a representative govern¬ 
ment, secondly, to determine wisely the broad lines 
of policy, when the alternatives are laid before it in 
the simplest possible form. Until a community can 
do this, however* democratic it may i>e socially, it 
is incapable nf forming a democratic state.* That 

1 Cf. C. D. Buna, Political I dealt, p. 290, where a regime of “ intelligent 
villains ” is preferred to one of*“ well-intentioned fools.” • 

' It is, of course, generally recognised that political democracy ft not 
universally applicable. Cf. R. W. Sellars, The Next Stef in Democracy, 
p- 248: “ We an realising that democracy has its conditions, and we are 
asking ourselves whether these’eonditiona can alftays and everywhere be 
fulfilled?” 
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most communities «f white meij are capable of doing 
this, is a necessary article of the democratic creed. 
It must be maintain^ in face of the evidence of 
much popular folly, 1 and against the arguments of 
anti-democrats from Plato and Aristotle to Cariyie, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and Sir Heiyy MaiilA 
Like our faith in human hor^sty, it is ultimately based 
on our conviction of our own common sense and 
soundness .of judgment. It was. because he was so 
sure of* himself tljftt Lincoln was able to assert so 
confidently that though “ you can fool part of the 
people all the time, and all the people part of tha 
time, you cannot fool all the p.eople all the time.” 
Even Macchiavelli, with* all his* distrust of men in 
general, and all his* faith in the super-wisdom of 
princes, made the remark “ distinguished *by his 
usual acuteness .and depth, that although in matters 
of general discussion the people were often mistaken, 
yet in matters feduced to particulars they are nibst 
sensible and judicious.”* One of the most con¬ 
spicuous marks of their wisdom is that they rarely 
try to govern dirdctly, and that they as a rule take 
precautions against their own liability to premature 
or passionate action by settifig up some sort of con¬ 
stitutional machinery which cannot be made to work 
too fast. To sum up in the words of Mr. E. L. Godkin : 
“ Democracy lreally means a profound belief in the 
wisdom as well as the power of the^majority.” 4 

• 

1 See particularly the evidence accumulated in that fascinating and 
illuminating study of crowd-psychology, Graham Walias’s Human Nature 
tn Politice. • 

* Lord Brougham,. f/t»/ort'c<zi Dissertations, p. 23. 

* Godkin, Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, p.-132. Cf. ajso Oliver, 
Ordeal by Battle (popular edition), p. Ill, and G. Lowes Osokinson, Develop¬ 
ment <4 Parliament, p. 1 A): “ Their (the pdbple's) fundamental reasonable¬ 
ness is thi presupposition Of democracy.” 
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ThirdPostulate: th$ Solidarity of the Community 
Those who grant the fundamental honesty and the 
normal good sense of the average man have gone a 
long way # on the road whose end is the democratic 
statS; but they have not yet reacted that end. For 
lift'amount, of individual virtue, in combination with 
no matter how, much individual ability, manifested 
in no matter*how many isolated persons, is* sufficient 
to form the basis oia political organisation. Thete 
must be, further, a sense of solidarity, a conscious¬ 
ness of community, a vital bond of union among these 
scattered* individuals, before they,can become a 
society or found a state. The life of a community 
is something* more‘than th^ sum of the lives of its 
present constituent, members. *It inherits a being 
bequeathed to j£ by«the generations of the dead, and 
itsdraws a quickening inspiration from the yet un¬ 
realised influence of the generations still to come. 
Its‘ghostly and permanent fellowship, past and 
future, far outnumbers in multitude, and. far out¬ 
weighs in importance, the ephemeral company of 
its citizens at any'given stage of its career. It has 
a personality of its own, and if it be not organic in any 
exact physical sense of the term, it iS organic on the 
psychic plane. 1 It is not always easy to say what 
are, still less to say what ide&lly ought to be, the 
limits of political community. # ferhapS some day it 
may be possible for a “ Parliament of Man, a Federa- 
• 

1 Cf. J. A. Hobson, Crisis of Ubtralitm, p. 73 : “ Whatever view we hold 
about society on theaphysical plane as a collection of individual bodies living 
in some sort of union, it can, I ahink, be made quite clear that society is* 
nghtly regarded as a maral rational.organism in the sense, that it Has a 
common psychic life, character, and purpose which are no* to be resolved 
mto the life, character, and purpose of its individual members." See also 
Maeterlinck!* Lift of (At Bit, wMfere there are manf suggestive remarks on 
fcu# oomihunal * • 
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tion of the World*” to be brought into being. At 
present it is not s6. Apparently at present the 
nation is the largest;—and probably (as I hope to 
show in ,a later section) the best—form of society 
which can be taken as the bi-sis of the state. 1 ' Be 
this, however, as it may, some sort of hpmogenehtls 
society there must be, and it is a .matter of Vital 
importance what sort of society it is. 2 , Moreover, any 
kfnd of internecine class war, such as the Syndicalists 
advocate, any manner of irreconcilable racial conflict 
(such as exists in Ireland), any variety of uncompro¬ 
mising religious antagonism (such as that which 
divides Hindoo fron\ Mahomedan in India) -“-in short, 
any source of schism so* serious* ah to prevent a body 
of men thrown together geographically from'becoming 
an organic community psychologically, is fatal to the 
development of a true democratic unitary state. r 
Fourth Postulate : the Existence of a general Will .— 
Not only doeS the democratic state assume *the 
quasi-organic unity of the community from which it 
is constituted, it also assumes that in spite of all the 
divergent opinions of its multitudinous citizens, it is 
able to speak with a single voice ; and that, in spite 
of the discordant volitions of its many members, it is 
possessed of a general will. 3 The first clear exposi¬ 
tion of this doctrine *of the general will was due to 
RousseaU. He set it forth in his Discourse on Political 

« * • 

1 Cf. C. H. Pearson, National Life and Character , p. 198 : *• Patriotism 
seems to be based on the reasonable acknowledgment*of two facts in our 
nature: that we owe a duty to our fellow-men and that we cannot ade¬ 
quately perform it to the race at large.” • 

k * Among types of society oapable of forming the basis of a political 
orgahisation tjw most distinctive aip: (a) tribal, feudal, and national; 
(2) economic, religious, and cosmopolitan. • • 

1 ** By the general will I understand the will of a people directed towards 
those eh da for which it* acts as a whole ”*( Miss H. D. Oakeley, in Bedford 
College Lecture s, p. 145), 
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Economy, published is the Encyclopaedia of 1755, 
wherein he said : “ The body pdlitic is a moral being 
possessed of a will; and this, general will—which 
tends ahttjys to the preservation and welfare of the 
whole and of every part, and is th<* source of the laws 
-Constitutes for all the members of the state, in 
their‘relations to one another and to it, tlje rule of 
what is just* pr unjust.” He further expounded 
it, with frequent iteration, in his > Social - Contract, 
wherein he (farefully distinguished^ from “the will 
of all,” %nd proclaimed it to be very good. Says 
Professor Vaughan : “ By the general will Rousseau 
is careful *to pxplain that he doeg not mean the sum 
of the ^individual wflls takhn separately, but the 
corporate will which, from the nature of the case, 
belongs to a body hafring a common life, an organised 
befhg of its own. ... It implies a collective con¬ 
sciousness—more than .that, a public spirit—leaven¬ 
ing and giving unity to the, whole "mass.” 1 This 
idea of the general will—the most fruitful of all 
Rouleau’s contributions to political science—was 
adopted and developed by Hegel in Germany, and 
in this country was made prominent in the philo¬ 
sophical theories of the state associated with the 
honoured names of T. H. Green and Bernard Bosan- 
quet. In America, Professor‘John Dewey, most 
lofty and stimulating of writers on statecraft, has 
incorporated it into his system. “ If 'democracy,” 
he writes, “ bd a form of state, it not only does have, 
but must have* a common will; for it is this unity 
of will which makes it an organism.” * How this * 
general will can be ascertained, and how when ascer- 

1 C. E.^augh&n, Political Writings of Rousscai, voL i. pp. 27*28. 

• ••Dewey, Ethics of Democracy p. 7. • 
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tained it can be made effective, are other questions on 
which it would be ifrelevant to enter here. ( I shall 
have to revert to theqa in a later section of tins study, 
where I .shall hope to show that in a homogeneous 
community such a» is here postulated the best method 
of ascertaining it is by means of a simple majorfty 
vote, rather than by any .more complicated contriv¬ 
ance. For the present it is enough tq insist that the 
democratic principle implies the existence of this 
dominant and authoritative general wilff 

§ 6. Conclusion. 

It is hoped that the analytical" study to which this 
chapter has been devoted has made it cledr that the 
^erm. democracy is popularly used* in three quite 
listinct 'senses, viz. (1) that as applied to society 
t connotes equality; (2) that as applied to the state 
t means the ultimate sovereignty of the commuftity- 
is-a-whoie : and (3) that as applied to government'it 
mplies the actual administration of affairs by the 
jeople, either directly, or e\se ‘mediately through 
lelegates. In defining the term “ democracy ” it 
tias not been possible for thl writer wholly to refrain 
Erom expressing—particularly through the medium 
af quotations—critical opinions concerning the three 
bypes as above defined. He has not, indeed, at¬ 
tempted to conceal his view, first,*that democracy as 
a form of society is founded on an eternal truth, and 
is a universally applicable ideal: ^secondly, that 
democracy as a form of government is, on the con¬ 
trary, a ihere matter of riiachinery, and that as such 
it is .in practice.rarely possible, and stiff more rarelj 
desirdble, to employ ,it; thirdly that democracy as a 
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form of # state occupies an intermediate position. On 
the one hand, the claim of the Subject to have a share 
in political power is not, lihe.his claim to equality 
before Che law, a simple question of personal right; 
it i^a claim which has to be considered in the light 
of the interests of Che community-as-a-whole, and has 
to be conceded or rejected jnainly on grounds of public 
policy. On tlje other hand, it is not a mere matter 
of administrative machinery: it makes an immense 
difference to a subject whether & (or she) has or 
has not a share in the supreme control of the state: 
to every person, therefore, to whom the democratic 
franchise* can with advantage to the community be 
granted, it oughtf *to be ’grafted. ’Round these 
problems *of the interlacing ’advantages of the com¬ 
munity ’and rights »f the individual the democratic 
and anti-democratic controversy has for ^he most 
part raged. To these problems we must now turn. 
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MERITS AND DEFEATS OFt. DEMOCRACY 

“ La d6mooratie fera le tour du monde. Qa'elles le craignent ou 
le dAeirent, toutea lea nations civilians s’y ochcminent.”—S cherer, 
La Democratic el la Fiance. 

“ After {jiving full weight to all that appeared (o mo well grounded 
in tho arguments ^against democracy, I unhesitatingly decided in its 
favour.”—J. S. Mill, Autobiography. 

“O disrespectable Democracy 1 I love you.”— E. ‘Carpenter, 
Towards Democracy. c 

“ Certea, jin tel regime eat trop conforme aux donn^ea de la raison 
pour ne pas devoir etre. considfetd eomme celvii quo Vaveuir tfcservd k 
toutea lea soci6t6s qui avanceront en civilisation”—H. Passy, Dea 
Formes de gouvememmt. ^ 

§ 7. The Practical Problem. 

m 

i We have seen that the^fundani§Btal .principle of 
democ racy is equalrty^Tnd that (I) as applied to 
society it mea ns th e - abolition of privileges, and the 
I placfctfg of every one on a level ; (6)" aff 

| apfle3Tto*fEe sfafeir means the ultimate control of 
political affaits by the community-as-a-whole; and 
(3) as applied to government it means the Actual 
administration of the state by the multitude. ‘ 

We have further seen that there is in the modem 
"'world a very general acceptance of social democracy, 
and an alhiost equally general repudiation of demo¬ 
cratic- government; but that in respect of democraay 
as a form of state a considerable controversy has 
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arisen and still continues. It behoves us then to 
weigh the'merits and defects of the democratic state 
as compared with those of its. authoritarian royals, 
bearing In^mind the fact that they have to ba weighed 
in the scales both of* communal «and of individual 
aetoantage-jthe standards of which are by no means 
identical the one with the.other. Before proceeding 
to this task, hbwever, it is necessary to say a few words 
respecting one or tw® problems which present them¬ 
selves even in the spheres of society.and government. 
For, tho ugh th e equalitarian principle of social 
democracy is generally accepted in theory, it is not 
always applied in practice ; and though the p’ractical 
inefficiency of demdbftitic gofernpient is so patent as 
to secure & general agreement for its rejection, it is 
not always easy to detect and defeat specious attempts 
to introduce it indirectly. 

1. The Application the Principle of Equality .— 
The "principle of universal human equality is true, as 
we have seen, only in respect of the profound under¬ 
lying* essentials of man’s comMjn nature. It is not 
true of the countless secondary qualities—physical, 
mental, and moral—that are the main determinants 
of the functions which h? can perform, and therefore 
of the place which he should hold, in a democratic 
society. A man’s a man, it is tnle; and consequently 
it would be intolerable that when, for* example, a 
murder* has been c«mmitted the penalty inflicted on 
the murderer should in any degree be determined by 
the answer to Jhe question whether the victim was 
white or black, rich or f>oor, native or foreign, good 
or bad. .But, just* as truty, Quashee Nigger is not 
Socrates, nor *yet Alexander, nor Csoesus; and it 
would be absurd in the service of the community to 
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equate wisdom with folly, ppwer with feebleness, 
capacity with incompetence. In short, the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of equality to practical affa irs is 
attended.by two dangers.: the first is les^rit should , 
not be enforced iif essentials? the second is ljgt it 
should be unduly pressed into non-essentials. ( It'is 
essential that there should be equality in civil fights 
and equity in law; that all should Ji&ve the same 
economic opportunities anci access to the same educa¬ 
tional advantages*; that to none should te denied 
the fullest freedom of self-realisation. It is not 
essential—indeed it is incompatible with the freedom 
of self-realisation jpst insisted on—that every one 
should wield the saipe pftwer, aMn the same-honour, 
reap the same reward-'’ Any effort to repress energy 
by abolishing prizes, to maintain*equelity by"prevent¬ 
ing the rise of merit, to level down instead of levelling 
up, will have serious and possibly fatal results. Well 
does Montesquieu say • “ The principle of democracy 
is corrupted not only when the spirit of equality' is 
extinct, but likewisdfcwhen the citizens fall into a 
spirit of extreme equality, apd when each of them 
would fain be upon a level with those whom he has 
ihosen to command him. . . . Democracy has, there¬ 
fore, two excesses to avoid, viz. the spirit of inequality 
which leads to aristocracy or monarchy, and the 
spirit of extreme equality which leads to despotism.” 1 
Despotism, indeed, is the strange culmination and anti¬ 
climax to extreme equalitarianism. For, if *it is true 
that equality of civil rights, of educational advantages, 
and of economic opportunities is essential to genuine 
and general liberty ; not’less true* is it that.the same 
levelling principle, pushed into region^ wh|re it does 

1 Montesqi&en^ Esprit des lots, bk. viii.’bhap. ii. * 
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not properly apply, is latal to freedom. “ The deepest 
cause,” s&id Lord Acton, “ which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to Kherty was its theory of 
equality/’ thus pressed to # extremes. 1 Further, not 
onl/ is excessive egalitarism destftictive of liberty, it 
iS*hlso obstructive to progress. For progress is con- 
seqiifent upon freedom. Equality of opportunity is 
meaningless,' if opportunity when seized and used is 
to be deprived of *its achievements and rewards. 
The best interests both of the individual and the 
community are advanced when, on the one hand, all 
are made to start level, but, on the ether hand, each 
is encouraged to go as fast and as far as he can. 

2. TJie Application of th$ Principle of Democratic 
Control.—. There is . general* agreement—based on 
numerous lessons of history and on careful study of 
crowd-psychology—that democracy *as a ’ form of 
government is impossible. Lord Bryce expresses 
thi# view and defines the limits of democratic control 
when he says: “ The masses cannot have either the 
leisure or the capacity for investigating the under - t 
lying principles of policy, or for mastering the details 
of legislation. Yet they may—so our optimist must 
hope—attain to a sound perception of the main and 
broad issues of national and international policy, 
especially in their moral aspects—a perception 
sufficient to enable them to keep the nation’s action 
• • 

1 Lord Acton, Essays on Freedom, quoted and discussed by N. M. Butler, 
True and False Democracy, p. 7. The real or apparent antagonism between 
liberty and equality is treated by D. Farali, Traditionalisms el dlmoaratie, 
pp. 255-9 ; 6. W. Hismer, People and Politics, pp. 101-109; and A. Chris¬ 
tensen, Politics and Croud Morality, pp. 90 and 184. Eduard Ton Harttqann * 
in his Tagesfrayen, p. 35, writes: “ Die Demofcratie Terstehtdie Qleichheit 
nieht els die Gteiohheifdes Rechts aller sum Emporsteigen ill hfihere soziale 
Kultnrechiohten, sdndero als das allgemeine Nivellement, ale die FBjcht der 
kulturtragenten Minderheit ihren Vorspmng aufsugeben and fa dem 

Niveau dbr Masse hefabsusteigen.” 

* 
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upon right lines.* 1 In similar strain Professor 
Henry Sidgwick contends that “ the’'democratic 
principle must practically be limited by confining the 
authoritative decisions of the people to certain*matters 
and ceitain periodically recurring times; and Com¬ 
mitting the great majority of governmental decisions 
to bodies^ or individuals wfco must have the po\?er— 
and the duty—of deciding according to their own 
judgmentwithout the active consent of the majority .” 4 
The same plea .for representative democracy, as 
opposed to both direct and delegational democracy, 
is the theme of, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s ' Socialism, 
and Government* 

But, though therp is this gentrhl agreement on the 
broad principle that the proper functiofis of the 
sovereign democracy are limited *to two, viz.‘first the 
choice of administrators, and secondly the fixing of 
the main lines of policy, and consequently that in 
its own interest it should refrain from meddling frith 
practicai affairs in detail—in spite of this general 
agreement, there are some advisers of the people 
who—apparently because they pre'not able to get their 
own way quite so easily as they would like—urge it to 
assume a more direct controf of government by means 
of the specific mandate, or the referendum, or the 
initiative, or the recrrtl. All that I wish to point out 
at this place'is thaj; these devices are all expedients 
for the reintroduction in one veiled form or another 
of that direct democracy which in its more overt 
forms has been so thoroughly discredited. One and 

\ Bryce, Studies «n History and Jurisfludence. vol. ii. p. 31. 

* Sidgwick. Elements of Politics, p. 613. Thedimitation, of course, must 
be a self-limitation adopted by the people themselves, not ene imposed 
upon them. . • 

1 Cf. also Sidney Webb, Industrial democracy, lot a statement of th< 
some cose os applied to tke government of trade uniotis. 
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all, they are inconsistent with that representative 
democracy % the consideratiorf of-whose merits and 
defects we must now turn. 1 


§ 8. Defects of Democracy. 

We have seen that in. the democratic ^state the 
normal functions of the sovereign people are two, viz. 
(1) to elect the government, and (2J to determine the 
main lines *of policy. The questions thus arise: 
Does it perform these functions well ? Does it as a 
»ule set up a good government ? Qoes it lay down 
the lines*of sound policy ? Further, does it'tend to 
exceed.these two'itormal functions, either in the 
direction *of excessive subjection of its representa¬ 
tives, or in the. direction of excessive interference in 
details of administration ? Again, • what* are the 
effects of the exercise of its sovereignty upon the 
efficiency of the government ^on the*one hand, and 
upon the character of the democratic society on the 
other ? The answers to these questions given by a 
number of competent observers disclose defects in 
the democratic state so serious as to make it a matter 
of no surprise that some critics reject it altogether, 
and d eny that it can ever be a satisfact ory form of 
political organ isation. Let ul briefly review'The 
chief countsof the critics. , 

1. Failure to *secure a good Government .—The 
supreme test of the worth ancf validity of any form 
of state is its guccess in securing a good government, 
that is to say, an administrat ion at once strong and* 
cap able,, stable and endurin g, consonant .alike with 
|thecommon WeaTand the common will. -Damo gracy , 

1 For fuller consideration of these points see below, Pert Ilf. 
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like aristocracy and monarchy* will ultimately stand 
or fall according as ‘it fulfils or "fails fd ?ulfil tEs 
comprehensive test ,of efficiency. “ Democracy,” 
says Professor Ramsay Muir, “ can justify itself only 
by sorting out the«best brainsaof the nation, and by 
setting them to work for which they arp fittest." - * 1 
Still more emphatically dijes Professor York Pflwell 
assert that “ a democracy, of all governments, is least 
able to afford to listen to lies, o* to grow corrupt, or 
to remain self-incfylgent or ignorant,” and that “ its 
stability depends upon the persons it trusts.” “ If,” 
he concludes, “,it trusts the wrong persons, it falls 
sooner cfr later—generally sooner.” 2 

Now there is, unjortiBiately,‘a l general agreement 
among competent and impartial, students 6f modern 
polities that democracy, new to 4ts task of choosing 
representatives- and appointing executives and 
judiciaries, has not yet learned to perform its elective 
function well. "Either it has not yet discerned‘the 
[ qualities of mind and character that make the souiid 
| legislator, the effective administrator, and the»just 
| judge, or, for some sinister reason, it deliberately 
iprefers the man of mediocre c apacity and doub tful 
l integrity! The chiefburderT:>f Qarfyl?Fcondemna^ 
tienToFpolitical democ racy i sjhat-it-ignoresor rejects 
th e “ noble silent me5 ~ TT w£o~best could serve it, and 
traces powe r fti the hands of w indbags and charlatans. 
Ruskm and Matthew Arnold join hun in tus denuncia- 
tions. John Stuart Blackie argues, with the‘support 
of copious historical examples, that “ gven when left 
•fre$ from the spur of the a mbitious dema gogue, the 

1 Muir, Peer* and Bureaucrat*, p. 67. • . 

* Powell, in IntroduftSn to C. Beard’s Industrial Remlution, p. 36. Cf. 
also for‘^n American statement of the sam^view, F. H. Giddinos. Democracy 
and Empire, p. 313. 
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magic oil of the flatterer, and |he glamour of the 
political dreamer, the people have for the most part 
neither the will nor the power to find out the best 
men t<J Jead them,” 1 and his’view is shared by Sir 
Janies Stephen, Sir Jdenry Maipe, and Mr. Lecky. 
Sir Sidney Low, Writing a generation later, laments 
that “ modern representative institutions have not 
brought into tlie nationaf service the highest skilled 
talent of the Community,'. 2 and so strong a democrat 
as Professor L. T. Hobhouse is* forced to concur" 
with his opinion. 8 From America comes the same 
lamentation. Many writers, prominent among whom 
is Mr. J3. L. Godkin, have noted with profound 
alarm that democracies “ have not shown that desire 
to employ leading men in the Wnagement of their 
affairs which they .were expected to show,” but that 
they have delegated their sovereignty to the dema¬ 
gogue, the grafter, and the “ boss.” 4 In the Latin 
democracies of both the Old and the New World the 
same voice is heard, and with even juster cause. It 
wopld be tedious, however, even to enumerate the 
names of the Latin writers who have uttered their 
plaints and their warnings. In France alone they 
are legion; for in that "country j, long series of minis¬ 
t erial scandal s has veritably shaken the faith of the 
nation in democracy itself, and has given a powerful 
impetus to syndicalism.® In other Latin democracies 

1 Bfeckie, Democracy p. 35. 1 Low, Governance of England, p. 109. 

* Cf. Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, pp. 184-5, especially a notable 

paragraph beginning : “ Every form of government must be held responsible 
for the type of man whom it tends to bring to the fr ont, and he who would } 
weigh tne merits \nd deiects of democracy must take into account the 
character of \he democratic leader.*’ * 

4 Godkin, Unforeseen Tendtnc\ts*of Democracy, p. iv. Cf. also chap. ii. 
on “ EquSdity.” * 4k 

* Particularly notable are ; C. Deschamps^HoZaiae & to dbnocratie ■, 

E. Faguet?L« CuUe d'incompUence; Y. Guyot, La Dimocraiie fndividua- 
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—Italy, Spain, Portugal, and tlje American Republics 
—the corruption and incompetence of the leading 
politicians are so notorious that they are taken for 
granted in any discussion of public affairs. , * 

Who are the meg to whom, gll the world'over,* the 
democracies tend to entrust legislative power, ad¬ 
ministrative control, judicial authority ? They* are 
the m en t>f mediocre intelli g ence. not men of light 
and leading, but men who giv§ expression to the 
confused and nebulous sentiments of ,th6 crowd. 
They are orators,' men of words, lawyer-politicians, 
logic-choppers who are able to hypnotise the multitude 
by eloquence, anti to make th e worse ca use seem the 
better. 1 They are fHffeoirs wha tell thd democracy 
that it cannot err, Ind *panderers who minister to 
its vicfs and its lusts. They ar*> dejnagogifes who 
gain power a vei^ii^ by evil me ans and use the power 
thus gained for their own vile ends.* Well may a 
German apostle of autocracy cry as he contemplates 
the type of politician invested with power by the 
people: “ Die Demokratie ist Paradies der Schrgier, 
Schwatzer, Phraseure, Sehmeichler, und Schmarot- 
zer.”® Well may a British preacher of thoroughness 
ejaculate: “ How the democracy does hate a man who 


lists; H. Pasay, Formes des ggu vemement ; A. Prins, Le Regime purle- 
mentaire ; E. Scherer, La Democratie el la France. M. Faguot (p. 02) quotes 
an epigram of Beaumarchais which, he says, is much more applicable to a 
democracy than to an absolute monarchy : “ The post required a mathe¬ 
matician ; it was given to a dancing-master.” ° • 

r 1 S jocrates classes public speaking with confectionery as part bf the art 
of fla^r y^r^x^T? ko\ 463). Adam Smith calls the 
politician “ that insidious and crafty animal.” 

c * Cf. Michels, Political Parties , p. 176 : '^Demagogues are the courtesans 
of the.popular will. Instead of raising the masses, they dehase themselves 
to the level of tkp masses.” 1 

• u Democracy is the gfcradise of the shrjeker, babbler, word-spinner, 
ftattertr,,and tuft-hunter” (Hartmann, Tagesfragcn, p. 36). Cf. also 
Treitsohka, Politik, ii. p. 266, 
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is a rebuke to it, because he takes pains, and is a 
lover of efficiency, perfection, ’and production at its 
finest best! . . . L eft to itself de mocr acy gravitate s 
t o _ metliocracy .” 1 Well may Wr7"Bernard Sha w 
uttfir the warning: • “ Sooner or later, unless de-“ 
mbcracy ig to be discarded in a reaction of disgust 
such as killed it in ancient Athens, democracy itself 
will demand that only such men shall be presented 
to its choice as have proved themselves qualified for 
more serious and disinterested work than stoking- 
up election meetings to momentary and foolish ex¬ 
citement.” * To self-seeking and. incapable polL 
ticians, who win the suffrages of the inexperienced 
democracy "by deficit, the *wo$s of Bolingbroke— 
spoken ifearly two.centurie’s ago—may be applied : 
“ He who undertakes to govern a free people by 
corruption, and to lead them by ia false interest 
against their true interest cannot boast the honours 
of the invention. The expedient is as*old as the world, 
and he can pretend to no other honour than that of 
being the humble imitator of the Devil.” * 

2. Failure to lay t\own sound Lines of Policy. —If, 
in the general opinion of both its'foes and 'ts friends, 
democracy has, so far, failed in the main to establish 
strong and efficient governments in the states where 
it prevails, it is equally, and n<Tb less regrettably, true 
that it has on the whole failed to .give a right direction 
to national policies. Let us enumerate some of the 
aspects*of its* failure. 

1 P. T. Forsyth* Socialism , the Church, and the Poor , p. 21. Of. also 
Baumann, Persons and Politics 9f the Transition, p. 213 : “ History testified 
unmistakably and unanimously to tl\p passion of democracy* for incompet¬ 
ence. There is nothing democracy dislikes and suspects so heartily as 
technical efficiency, particularly wheff it is independent of the popular vote.” 

• Shaw,Appendix II. to B. R*. Pease, History of the Fabian Societjf, p. 268. 

* Bolingbroke, Dissertation on Parties. 
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(1) The first disability froif which it suffers is 
indifference or apathy. • It does not take its sovereignty 
seriously; it does not feel sufficient interest in the 
vast majority of the problems for whose solution it is 
ultimately responsible. Inlets things drift, 'it leaves 
its representatives without any guidance at all. 1 •#. 

(2) Its second disability^ ignorance,. It is devoid 
of the knowledge indispensably necessary to the 
formulation of even the most genesal and unparticular¬ 
ised policy on many of the questions of the day. 2 

(3) Hence, thirdly, it is characterised by hopeless 

immaturity or amateurishness. It tends to try rasli 
experiments with costly materials, and to deal em¬ 
pirically with the vjealth of nations and wjth the 
bodies and the souls of m*en. s . • 

(4) .For, fourthly, it is given to idealism, that is 'to 
say, to thfe worship of abstract theory. It is a ready 
vj ctim to shibboleths a nd catchwords. It is the 
willing devotee* of the doctrinaire? He who wants 
to lead it has but to 'find a fascinating formula—- 
e.g. “self-determination,” “conscription of wealth,” 
“ no annexations and no indemnities,” “ no profiteer¬ 
ing,” “no popery” — the democracy will tend to 

1 Cf. Ingersoll, Fears for Democracy, p. 138: “No precaution avails if 
the people are indifferent,’’ and p. 297 : “ It is the neglect of the duties of 
citizenship that we find to be the difficulty.’’ 

* Brougham, Political Philofophy, vol. ii. p. 122, speaks of the people’s 
“ ignorance of their jeal good,” and of their “ readiness to take up from that 
ignor&noe any wild fancies which crafty men may draw up in pl&nsible 
colours.” Cf. J. A. Hobson, Crisis of Liberalism, $». 72 : “ The gr^at mass 
of the people do no more roal thinking, exercise no more real initiative, than 
the separate cells of the individual human body.” • 

1 Cf. Low, Governance of England, pp. 209-16 : “ If the elected is a 

d tical amateur, so assuredly is the elector. . . . The great majority have 
her the time nor the mental concentrafion to study politics in a syste¬ 
matic fashion. • . . Political power is Rested in th»mass of citizens, but the 
mass of citizen* *in most countries are too busy or too indifferent to obtain 
political knowledge.” £f. also Spencer, Social Statics, p. 333: “ The 
mischiefs^wrought by uninstruoted law-making . . . are conspicuous to all 
who do but glanoe over its history.” • 
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apply it universally, indiscriminately, and unin- 
telligentfy, regardless of circumstances. 1 

(5) Closely connected with.idealism is idolatry, or 
the blin<J following of the demagogue whq by some 
meins has secured hypnotic power over the multitude, 
infinitely pathetic is the devotion of the democracy 
to *the “ crowd-compell*r,” and not without its 
element of *hppe ; for sometimes the “ crowd-com- 
peller ” is a Johns the Baptist or a Christ. But 
whether the master of the masse* be good or bad, it 
is he, and not the mesmerised myriad, who deter- 

•mines the policy of the moment. 1 # 

(6) But often only for the moment; for if the 
people, is iSealistih *and idelatijms, it is also incon- 
stant in its attachments both*to principles and persons, 
unstabfe, incalculable. It stones its prophets 4f their 
predictions do not please it; it abandons policies 
which do not produce immediate and gratifying fruit. 
HSnce such control as it exercises ovSr the conduct of 
affairs is marked by lack of continuity, by incoherence, 

by a general absent of consistent and unifying ideas.* 

• 

1 Professor Bernard Pares Asked a Russian revolutionary who was crying 
out “no annexation,” what ne meant by “annexia.” The man replied 
that she was the fifth daugbterof Tsar Nicholas! Cf. Scherer, La Dimo * 
cratie el la France , p. 24: “ L’ictee abstraite n’est-elle pas l’aliment naturel 
de la rh6torique populaire ! N’est-elle pas la forme fatale de la pens^e qui, 
faute de connaissances solides, opdro dans le vide? ” also p. 60, “ L’un des 
vices de la democratic, comme de toute siemi-culture, est la passion des 
id6es simples et par suite des prinoipes absolus. Elle eqt sirapliste " j again, 
p. 65, “ La democratic est profonddment id&riiste. Elle d6daigne de tenir 
compte de la nature de^chosea.” Hartmann, Tageefragen, p. 39, expresses 
similar sqptiments. Mr. A. L. Smith, Master of Balliol College, says in a 
lecture published in The Empire and the Future, p. 81 : “Another danger 
about democracy is its tendency to a sort of idealism, a readiness to take 
dreams for realities, and to believe in the effioacy of good intentions. . . . 
The mass of men are always in*ignorance. . . . This ignorance makes thezff 
easy victims to shibboleths.” , . 

1 Cf. Cjpnway, The Crowd in Peace and War , especially ehap. x. 

• Brougham, Political Philosophy, rol. ii p. J120, remarks that “ the 
proneness*f the people to violeftt and unreflecting oourses, and the f fickleness 
of their resolutions? are to be classed among th« vices of democracy.'* The 
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(7) This defect % accentuated and made more 
serious by reason of a‘feeling of irresponsibility which 
diffuses itself among, large bodies of men, acting 
corporately. If disastrous experiments ara'tried, if 
foolish deeds are done, if grdfes Jretrayals of good 
causes occur, if flagrant disloyalty to leaders, ffo 
one in particular is to blame, on no one can special 
responsibility be fixed. Hence democracy tends to 
display in public p-ffairs an impfudence, a jeckless- 
ness, an insanity which no member of it \fould dream 
of displaying in his private affairs. Examples from 
the past ten years crowd upon one’s memory; but* 
space fails for their record here. 1 

(8) This irresponsibility, moreover, extends from 
the sphere of wise and otherwise? into the sphere of 
right and wrong. The crowd tehds to be either a 
good deal 'better'or a good deal worse than its average 
member. If in time of war it*can rise to heights of 
corporate heroism whiqh amaze us by their unsus¬ 
pected revelation of sublimity, in time of politics it can, 
and commonly does, sink to depths of immorality that 
make us all but despair of human nature itself. It 
can, and sometimes does, accept bribes, repudiate con¬ 
tracts, perpetrate iniquities, inflict injustices, exercise 
tyrannies, with a shamelessness equal to that with 
which the worst of despots and oligarchs are charged.® 
_ (9) C losely akin t» this deficiency in moral sense 

fragility and impermanence of democratic politics is the themo qf Lieber s 
Civil Liberty and Self-Government, p. 2, where it is said that the first half of 
the nineteenth century saw the production and general disappearance of 
more than 300 popular constitutions. The muddleheadcdness of the 
Smltitude is emphasised by Mill, who in hie*Aulobiography (p. 24) speaks of 
“ kh° facility with which mankind beliqves at one aad the same time things 
inconsistent with*one anothor.” . , 

1 The subject is dealt jyith by MacCunn, Ethic* of CUiztiuhip, p. 74, and 
by HobhSuse, Democracy and Reaction, p. l£l. 

* Hobhouse, Democracy aad Reaction, p. 188, laments’" the corruption of 
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is an irreverence whicfi inclines it wantonly to dese¬ 
crate sanctities, flout traditions, abolish venerable 
customs, break the continuity of national life, destroy 
the or^hnic development of the body politic. 1 

(tO) In its passion ior inhovatipn, too, it frequently 
shows an immodefation and intolerance that make it 
the* most* forqiidable of % oppressors. The possible 

” was a subject of anxious 
■Mill ; in the mind of Lord 
Acton if excited an even deeper d/ead. 

(11) And yet, at the same time, where its interests 
rfind its emotions are not touched, it can display an 
immovability which renders it the 'most insuperable 
obstacle to progress# It is scuri|>us how, like a child, 
a democracy can combine tlfe most destructive icono- 
clasm Vith l^ie most obstructive iconodifly—the 
worst elements of radicalism with the worst elements 
of conservatism. 2 # _ 

opinion and the lowering of the moral standard in publio affairs which has 
sb profoundly depressed all thoughtful dbservors,” and ho adds (p. 180), 
“ It is well to be under no illusions about democracy. Free government has 
not produced general demoralisation, but neither has it, as was hoped, 
prevented it.” Herbert Spencer, Social Static», pp. 312 el teq„ dwells on 
the forms of bribery to which the electorate tends to yield, and by which 
it is liable to be seduced. 

1 Cf. Hartmann, Tagcsfragen* p. 30 : “ Von irgend welcher Ehrfuroht 
fur Traditionen, von Verst&ndnis fur die allm&hliche potitisohe Entwickelung, 
von gcechichtlichem Sinn und ciner Pflege geschichtlicher Kontinuitat ist in 
den demokratisohen Kreisen nichts zu merken.” 

* It is one of the cardinal points of Mainffs indictment of Popular Govern¬ 
ment that it is unprogressive. Cf. Barker, Political Thought, p. 168 : “ Maine 
argues that democracy, whatever its love of chfcnge during its militant phase, 
will in its triumphant grhase pass into a Chinese stationary state.” Sis- 
mondi in iris day contended that “ the ignorant populaoe, given up almost 
everywhere to retfbgrade prejudices, will refuse to favour its own progress ” 
(quoted Blackie, Democracy, p. 17). Treitschke asserts that, “ democracies 
naturally incline t# conservatism,” and that “ the people cling to old things 
from Bheer force of habit ” (Davis, Political Thought of Treitechke, p. 210P 
Professor Hobhouse, Democracy an&Reaction, p. 2, lamenta.that the demo¬ 
cratic state has itself become an obstruction to progress.*’ Mr. A. D. H. 
Cole, Conflicting Social Obligation), p. 10, says: “However firmly we may 
retain oui*belief in political democracy, most of us have at leaqt lost the 
illusion of an inevitable democratic political progress.” 


solicitude to tlohn Stuart 
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(12) Finally—to»end this catalogue at the round 
dozen, rather than to complete it—the democracy 
tends to determine it$ policy more by consideration 
of its own selfish and momentary interest^ tlian by 
consideration of the«general ancUpermanent advantage 
of the nation. It takes short-sighted .views, 'it 
cannot, or does not, see f%r. It live% from hand to 
mouth. It is content to snatch an immediate ad¬ 
vantage, even though it be at the price of distant 
disaster. It is recklessly destructive of* geese that 
lay golden eggs. It diffuses a sense of insecurity 
fatal to progress and prosperity. Says M. "Scherer > 
“ Je le demande, comment esperer que la democratic 
ne sacrifiera pas le{- interets durables ‘ du pays A 
l’avantage imm&iiat dd proletajre.” ThAs, owing 
to the. co-operative working of many minister causes, 
the democracy .does not as a rule well perform its 
proper function of laying dowji for the guidance of 
its representatives and their agents sound general 
lines of policy. 

3. Tendency to excessive Interference in Detail. -rks, 
though in compensation for failufe to provide safe 
and sound general guidance in matters of policy, 
the democracy tends to indfllge in excessive inter¬ 
ference in the technical details of government. It 
inclines to insist on specific “ mandates ” to legis¬ 
lators ; on direct “ democratic control ” of adminis¬ 
trative departments; on popular retrial of cases ad¬ 
judged. Thus members of parliament and con¬ 
gressmen are harassed and diverted froip their proper 
%rork by constant instructions from local committees, 
petitions ffpm constituents; protest .from caucuses, 
demands for explanations frQm the disappointed, 
incessant meddlings from all quarters, similarly 
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ministers and other executive officers are constrained 
by clamour to do things \vhich*they know to be both 
silly and sinful; they are.cpmpelled to cultivate 
popularity at the expense of both their own character 
andHhe interests of the community; they are forced 
tei secure ft “ good press ” and a complacent public 
opiflion by no .matter whjd concessions of principle, 
no matter what surrenders to pressure. So, too, 
magistrates are subjected to a violent and prejudiced 
criticism which makes it hard ig’deed for them to 
pursue the straight path of justice in preference to 
•the easy side-tracks marked out byj>opular passion. 1 

The penalty which democracy pays for this ex¬ 
cessive interferemte* this insistence on detailed con¬ 
trol, thi? extra-judicial pressure, is the appropriate 
but nohe the Jess •appalling penalty of a waak, in¬ 
efficient, and corrupt government. • Men * of power 
and judgment simply cannot work under a system 
of‘minute and incessant mandate#.* Why should 
they ? An automaton would do as .well. No 
minister can conduct the difficult and complicated 
business of a great department of state if at every 
stage of his activity he is liable to interpellation and 

1 The Times for Thursday, May 24,1917, contained a noteworthy example 
of justice influenced by pressure, and therefore applied with flagrant in¬ 
equality. In parallel columns appeared reports of “ sugar sellers fined ” 
and “ strike leaders released.” The former paid the full penalty of their 
misdeeds because no body of outside opinion maintained them. The latter, 
who were stated to have committed offencas for which “ the maximum 
penalty was ponal servitude for life,” got off scot-free because they were 
members pi a powerful organisation which was able to bring immense weight 
to bear on the government. One is reminded of the bad days of the weak 
Henry VI. when “ livery and maintenance ” flourished. 

**Cf. Burke’s famous Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol , 1777. Less familiar 
is James Platt's excellent paAphlet entitled Democracy (1888), in which 
(p. 26) occurs the passage : “ No n^n of intellect will be §. mere delegate, 
unless hejias his owi»ends to serve. We want a system that will induce the 
best men fitted to govern to come forward to volunteer their services, not 
for the benefit of a borough or a a county, not for this party or that, but for 
the nation.” 
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interruption. No jnagistrate |>f integrity or self- 
respect can possibly hold office if he is required to 
accommodate his decisions to the fluctuating in¬ 
dications of the political barometer. 

Excessive interference *in tfce details of govern¬ 
ment introduces into the administration the evils 
of direct democracy, and, just so far/is it develops, 
it degrades the representative to the status of the 
delegate. Paralysis seizes 4he sta/e. 'fhe legislature 
becomes timid afjd time-serving; tha executive 
feeble and afraid; the judiciary double-minded and 
unjust. The result is disaster. Mr. J. Ellis* Barker,* 
who thinks that Britain is suffering from this excessive 
popular interference, pays: “ Democracy, aftqr hav¬ 
ing destroyed the power of the Jring, has gradually 
underlined that of the ministers well.* Thus 
the nation is left without a guide. It has become 
a gigantic business with a large body of squabbling 
amateur directors, but without a general manager. 
No one is^there to comihand. Amateurs—men with¬ 
out knowledge, without practical experience, without 
authority, without power, without initiative— 
nominally govern the country; but in reality they 
merely occupy office, pose fcs administrators, and 
allow things to drift.” 1 

4. Tendency to Insubordination and Anarchy .—The 
fact that in a •representative democracy the electors 
occupy the double position of master and servant, 
sovereign and subject, explains not only how it’is that 
government in a democracy tends to be weak and 
•owardly, but also how it is • that the community 
tends to be. insubordinate and anafcfiic. That this 
is its tendency jp unhappily patent to all at the 

1 J. E. Barker, Foundations of Gtmany , p. 40. 
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present day: it is irileed one oftthe most glaring oi 
all the’defects of modem democracies. But there 
is no mystery about it. It is # epsy to understand that 
politicians whose position and power depepd wholly 
on popufar suffrage dare hot govern strongly, dare 
nqfc enforce discipline, dare not ran the risk of offend¬ 
ing 4arge Sodigs of constituents however unreason¬ 
able and lawless they may be. “ No one can really 
govern who 2annofj afford to be unpopular,” says 
Mr. G. G. Coulton. 1 The modern’minister, and still 
more the modern member of parliament, cannot, or 
rfit any rate thinks he cannot, afford to be unpopular 
He is like a schoolmaster—if such can be imagined— 
elected, by his pupils and liable to be punished and 
dismissed by them. He feels it necessary to courl 
favour by complacence, to gain influence by flattery 
to outdistance rivals by condonation of turbulence 
to attain security of tenure in leadership by conniv¬ 
ing at outrages committed by his followers. If h< 
is a legislator, his eye is always fixed on, the nexf 
general election; he thinks of the use which hit 
opponent might make of any injudicious rigour on 
his part. If he is an administrator or a judge he 
finds that it is painful* and dangerous to resist the 
pressure of the politicians, to defy lawless interests, 
to incur the wrath of the anarshic press. 

Sections of the democracy, discovering the seduc¬ 
tive fact that tfeeir rulers—in pre-democratic days 
so independept and authoritative—are now entirely 
subservient and obsequious, and not yet realising that 
their own true interests are ultimately dependent on 
the maintenance*of strong and orderly government, 
take advantage of the < situation. They perceive that 

1 Coulton. Pacificist Ithuioiu, p. 32. 
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any numerous and* well-organised body of t men or 
women— e.g. Sinn Feiners, shop stewards, female 
suffragists, conscientious objectors — can defy the 
law with impunity. Thence they come to despise the 
law, to flout the tommon wiil, to take short'and 
violent cuts to the attainment of their political ends. 
Thus the community drifts into chaos yid Bolshevism. 
Democracy perishes by disintegration. • Forty years 
ago Sir T. E. May, in his history of * Democracy in 
Europe, lamented \he tendency, which ha saV every¬ 
where on the Continent, towards irreverence^and dis¬ 
order. Later writers have noted the same deplorable 
trend both in our*own country and in America. “ We 
shall never,” says P^sidtat N. M* Butler, “ gpt back 
to a true democracy until the majesty of the law 
exeite§ reverence and respect on fits awn account.” 1 
Of this return t© true democracy there are at present 
but few signs. , 

6. Tendency • to Venality and Corrup tion*- —*An 
even grader defect than lack of discipline and self- 
control is a tendency, widely evident both in. old 
times and to-day, to venality and corruption. A 
vote is not only an instrument of power which enables 
organised bodies of its possessors, if they feel so dis¬ 
posed, to defy the law: it is also a commodity of_ 
v alue which self- s eeking pohticiaDi~are^pri^ iiaii-.tg 
buy ata high price] In some countries the open 
sale and purchase of~ the vote is still possible. In 
our own country, owing to the growing.stringency of 
, the Co rrupt Practices Acts, this is no longer so. But 
jJin coumless indirect and insidious ways the evil trade 
[goes on. ’Under the subtle guise t»f, “ improvement 

of economic conditions ” demands for doles at the 

• • 

Butler, True and falte Democracy, p. 38. 
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public expense are iiade by powerful sections of the 
community. Under the camouflage of “ social re¬ 
form ” demagogues hold out enormous bribes to 
large groups of the electorate. Both party pro¬ 
grammes and legislative enactntents are formulated 
ultimately on a cash basis; sometimes the voters 
are* frankly incited to place power in the hands of the 
men who will^give them “9d. for 4d,,” or are expressly 
warned not to entsust thfe government of the empire 
to those whose policy involves the possibility that 
the voters’ beer will cost them more. 1 The very 
•fact that economic conditions need improving, and 
that sooial reform is urgently called for, makes these 
appeals to selfish* interest «or predatory lust all the 
more dahgerous, apd all the more difficult to meet. 
For they often silcceed not only in attracting the 
venal corrupt, but also in deceiving the emotional 
elect. Whenever they prevail, however—whether it 
be* through the unscrupulous violence of the degraded 
Bad, or through the mistaken advocacy of the deluded 
good—they speedily reduce politics to the level of an 
evil profession. Mr. Ernest Barker deplores “ the 
tendency of certain classes of electors to use their 
voting power to put pressure on the government or 
municipality which is their employer.” * Professor 
MacCunn, more generally, larrffents “ the tendency to 
contract politics, with all its diversified and glorious 
ends, into a concentrated materialistic struggle for 
property.” * . M. Sch4rer gives a long and detailed 

1 Robert Lowe^aid fifty yean ago: “We have no longer a party of 
attack and a party of resistance. We have instead two parties of corn* 
petition, who, like Cleop and the aausage-seller of Xriatop(ianea, are both 
bidding for the support of Demo* * (quoted Oetrogonki, Democracy and 
Ac Organisation of Political Portico, p. 98). 

* Barker, Political Thought, p. 281. 

' MaoCunn, Ethic* of Ctiiteiuhip, p. 73. 
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exposure of electoral*eorruption in France, concluding 
with the words : “ L’etection devient ainsi un inarch^, 
un marche dont l’electem se croit authorise a reclamer 
le prix sous forme de menues complaisances, et le 
depute devient l’honime d’affaires de l’arrondissement, 
j’allais dire son homme a tout faire.” 1 A similar 
damnatory revelation of th# debasement of American 
democratic institutions is provided by Mr. E. L. 
Gedkin, under the heading “ Cijminaf Politics,” in 
his book on the '^Problems of Modern •Democracy. 
He attributes the degradation in the main to c the evil 
influence of Irish immigrants who “ enter on the 
game of politics in what may be called a predatory 
state of mind, withcfit any sen* *of public d,uty.” a 
Whether he is right or Wrong in his diagnosis of the 
causes.of the moral disease of the American body 
politic, of its existence in a virulent form there can 
be no doubt. From ever 1 ’ \ dyer modern democracy 
the sainc ooury (ft venality comes. In the face of sflch 
disclosures—such cumulative evidences of incapacity 
and corruption—is it of any use to ask if ther^ are 
countervailing merits in democracy ? Can any merits, 
even if demonstrated, serve to outweigh evils so gross ? 

§ 9. The Supreme Merit of Democracy. 

The defects of democracy enumerated in the pre¬ 
ceding section are so many and so grave that one is 

1 Sch6rer, La Dimocralie et la France, p. 34. Cf. ^so Deadiamps, 
Malaise de la dimocratie, especially p. 94 : “ L’amour exoessif du bien-fttre 
eat un des oaractdres de la democratic ” ; and p. 126, “^Notre vie fi6vreuse 
idevint, peu k peu, une veritable course au^soandales.” 

* God kin, Problems of Modem Democracy , p. 131. In this view Mr. 
Godkin aoconls, with Mr. Leoky, Ddbiocracy ana Liberty, vol. i. p. 138: 
“ No one who has carefully followed Irish politics during the period of the 
Land League can doubt that appeals to the cupidity of the electors formed 
the mainspring of the whole machine.” 
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not surprised that in view of them some political 
thinkers despair of democracy altogether. German 
condemnation of popular government is, of course, 
general. • Democracy is despised and rejected by 
devotees of the efficient Hohenzollern autocracy as 
f< h^firm of purpose, jealous, grudging, timid, change¬ 
able, unthorou^h, unread^, without foresight, obscure 
in its aims, blundering along in an age of lucidity, 
guided only by a faltering and confused instinct. 1 
The French author of The Cult of Incompetence 
remarks' ironically that universal suffrage “ is an 


excellent thing. It is a source of information. When 
it recommends a certain course of action, it shows us 
that itfis.a thing which we npust’ not do.” * Professor 
John Sfuart Blackie, in much the same vein, comes 
to the conclusion that the majority “ is pretty'sure to 
be either wrong altogether, or wrong in the excess 
of.what it passionately feels to b^, right.”’ Even 
professor MacCunn admits »that “ democracy, still 
raw to its work, whether in politics or industry, may 
blunder. It may blunder fatally. Believers in de¬ 


mocracy,” he adds, * must face this fact.” 4 

It may be argued, oi course, in reply, that some of 
the charges brought against democracy are wholly 
false, and others grossly exaggerated. It may well 
be so. I am fain to believe, or at any rate to hope, 
that such is the case. I do not’ however, feel in the 
least degree concerned to rebut these charges. I 
should, indedd, despair of making an effective defence 
of democracy merely, by attempting to repel th^ 


1 Freiherr von Hexehkiichen, queted by F. S. Oliver, OHtaX by Bailie, 
Pert II. chap. v. Treitschke has many passages in the same strain. 

1 E. Fagnet, Cull of Incompetence, English Tranflation, p. 21. 

' Blaoue, Democracy, p. 16. 

1 MacCunn, Six Radical TUnkere, p. 69 ., 
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assaults of its enemies, or of its still more formidable 

c t 

candid friends. Much that they say seems to me to 
admit of no denial 6r* refutation. The effective 
defence of‘democracy appears to me to rest on quite 
other grounds, and I prefer to maintain the cause of 
popular sovereignty by contending (1) that, if dei^G-' 
cracy has grave defects, so hlso have efll other forms 
of state; all other forms of human organisation of 
all sorts whatsoever; and also all'forms of anarchy; 
(2) that the specifi? defects of democracy are those 
of youth, that (in Professor MacCunn’s words) demo¬ 
cracy is “ raw to its work,” and hence that its worst' 
failings are due to immaturity and are likely to be 
oveicome by experience ;* and (3) that, even‘in its 
present imperfect state of development, democracy 
has a supreme ethical and educational! value which 
places it far above all other forms of state or 
no-state whatsoever. • 

Of these three contentions the first two require 
but little elaboration. (1) The defects of both auto¬ 
cracy and oligarchy as forms of state are writ Idrge 
on the pages of history. Record after record has 
come down to us of monarchs who have failed— 
monarchs whose intellects have proved to be too 
feeble for their tasks; monarchs whose morals have 
been unable to sustain the temptations of unlimited 
power; monarchs infirm of will who have lost control 
of affairs; monarchs whose sense or public duty has 
collapsed in the presence of boundless opportunity of 
private indulgence; monarchs cruel, lustful, treacher¬ 
ous, diabolical. Similarly ; examples innumerable 
exist of oligarchies, corrupt, incapable, self-seeking, 
unpatriotic, secretive, intolerant, degraded. So 
general, indeed, hac been the moral decline of close 
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corporations possessed of sovereign authority—how¬ 
ever pure’they may have been in their origin—that 
Professor Dewey lays it down *as a general rule that 
“the practical consequent^ of giving powfer to thel 
few wise and good, is that they cSase to remain wise 
ahd^good.V What is true of the state is true also 
of other forms of human Organisation in which some 
dreamers think they see substitutes for the state. 
No church is free ffbm frailties; po syndicate frofti 
blemishes; *no trade union or federation of trade 
unions from administrative flaws ; no national guild 
from grave defects. Human nature, in short, remains 
the same iqto whatever mould it may be poured; 
and the same incapacities 6f iAind, lapses of char¬ 
acter, and infirmities of will manifest themselves 
indifferently iri*all forms of mortal community. •What¬ 
ever differences there may be betweeh the respective 
merits and defects of» different forms of political or 
non-political association, they^re differences of degree 
and not of kind. Differences of degree, hdwever, do 
undoubtedly exist, and it is possible to argue (as Plato, 
indeed, did argue), that the defects of democracy are 
peculiarly gross as compared with those of the normal 
type of either autocracy or aristocracy. 

(2) In reply to this contention, the proper line of 
argument appears to me, as I Have already indicated, 
to be : Granted in substance all that is i&id concerning 
the ignorance, the apathy, the instability, the irre¬ 
sponsibility, *the irreverence, the immorality, the 
meddlesomeness, and the insubordination of demo¬ 
cracy; these are the* faults of youth—the natural,*- 1 
however deplorable, failings of a young'giant but 
newly released from tutelage, and Only just become 

1 Dewey, Ethic* of Domoenof, p. SO. 
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conscious of Ms power. They are precisely the faults 
that will soonest be cured by experience. The 
sovereign people will le&m—though, probably, alas, 
only through much tribulation and after many tragic 
disasters—that folly and corruption do not pay, that 
flatterers and demagogues are their worst eneipfes’, 
that reverence, self-contrcfi, and obedience to law 
alone constitute true freedom. This is the line of 
argument that Maazini used to pufsue when opponents 
taunted him with {he excesses and the sfupidities of 
the Young Italians and the other young ideologues of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 1 This is the contention* 
of Mr. Edward Carpenter. He actually employs the 
figure of the nascekt giant, with the additional 
feature that he regards the giant as sprung from 
a debased and barbaric stock. “ 0* disrespectable 
Democracy, I love you,” he sings, or says. “ No 
white angelic spirit are you now, but a black qnd 
horrid Ethiopian. Your great grinning lips and teeth 
and powefful brow and huge limbs please me well.” 2 
No deviation from this line of argument is possible 
to those who cling to that faith in the fundamental 
reasonableness and essential <honesty of man wMch 
is, as we have seen, the ultimate postulate of the 
democratic creed. To doubt that democracy will be 
cured of its vices, and will be cured of them by the 
triumph of its* own better qualities, is to despair of 
human nature itself, and to yield to*a pessimism that 
must finally involve the abandonment of hope for the 
whole human race in whatever form of state and under 
Svhatever ljorm of government it may be disciplined. 

1 Cf. C. W. Stubbs, God and the People : Selections*from Mazzini, p. 126. 
Professor Ramsay Mui/ admirably develops this theme in hjp National 
Self-Government, e.g. pp. 197 and 282. 

* Carpenter, Towards Dbmoqracy, p. 19. 
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(3) Tie optimist who thus takes a cheerful view of 
the prospects of democracy, in spite of its many and 
manifest defects, is liable to«bfe confronted with the 
argument.that the same favpurable estimate t>f human 
nature, if applied to monarchy and aristocracy, would 
leai^ to the same consoling conclusions, viz. that 
despots and oligarchs will learn by experience, and 
that being rational and moral creatures, they will in 
time evqjve a good hnd efficient fqrm of state. The 
argument is* sound, and it is supported (as the argu¬ 
ment for- democracy is not) by an impressive array of 
fiistoric' examples. Modem kings hjve learned much 
from such experiences as those of Charles I.; the 
nobilities oi to-day are greatly reltrained by memories 
of the french Revolution. If, therefore, the plea 
based on the perfectibility of human nature stood alone, 
it would not be conclusive in favour of democracy 
as against its two rivals. The prophetic view of the 
possibilities and potentialities of popular sovereignty 
might well be paralleled by Platonic pictures of the 
paradise to be developed under the rule of the philo¬ 
sopher king, or by Utopian visions of the prosperity 
and peace to be secured, by the unlimited ascendancy 
of the minority of the eminently wise and good. 
A more positive plea is needed; and that can be 
furnished only by the contention—which I believe goes 
to the root of the whole matter-*-that democracy has 
certain pre-eminbnt ethical and educational m erits 
that render it inherently superior to all other forms 
of state whatsoever—and still more decisively superior 
to all suggested^ substitutes for the state. What 5 
then are these - positive and pre-eminent merits of 
democracy ? 

Even the opponents of democracy admit that it 
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has some good qualities. It stimulates . interest i, 
allows Sir Henry Maine: “ One great advantage of 
popular government ewer government of thp older 
type,” lie Says, “ is that it jp so intensely interesting.” 1 
That is no small advantage in a vjorld that tends to 
boredom and “ sad satiety.” Tt is informative. ^ri- 
cedes M. Faguet: “ A democratic element is required 
in the government of a people becaqsh it is very 
dangerous that thg people'should be an enigma. It 
is necessary to kilbw what it thinks, what it feels, 
what it suffers, what it desires, what it fears,, what it 
hopes, and all thug can be learnt only from the people* 
itself.” * 

The friends of d&moCracy are able to discover, 
without much labour in search,, a goodly’array of 
other minor merits of the same s8rt. Professor 
Gettell commends it for much the same reason as does 
M. Faguet, viz. that “ jt provides the means through 
which the wishes of thg people may be known, with 
the probability that these wishes will be considered 
by the state.” * On this latter ground, Professor 
Sidgwick prefers it to its rivals,.since “ it is likely to 
be better obeyed,” with th^ consequence that “ it 
reduces the danger of revolution.” * Closely akin to 
this is M. Laveleye’s contention that “ la democratic 
fortifie l’amour de la fatrie parce que la r6publique 
est leur chose *propre . . . les citoyens ils y sont les 
maitres.” 5 The “ love of country ” Which M. Laveleye 
here speaks of as stimulated and sustained “by the 

consciousness of control is essentially th« same as that 

• 

1 Maine, Popular Government, p* 147. 

• 1 Faguet, Cult of Incompetence, p. 195. 

* Gettell, Introduction to Political Science, p. 101. 

• 4 Sidgwiok, Elements of Politics, p. 615. 

4 Laveleye, Le tiouvfnemeni dans la dimocratis, rol. i. p. 274. 
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subtle quality of “ vertu ” which*both Montesquieu 
and Rousseau single out as the* distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of democracy. 1 T<» the English “ Philo¬ 
sophical Radicals,” on the qther hand, the Virtue in 
democracy which makes the strongest appeal is that 
it‘p*$8ents itself “ as the most essential of securities 
for good government.” * TCo their confederate, the 
versatile but unbalanced Lord Brougham, democracy 
displays % galaxy of Visionary merits which, were the^ 
but substantial, would more tharf justify his con¬ 
cluding ejaculation : “ Such are the virtues of the 
democratic system. Let no one undervalue them; 
for they are .the greatest that any scheme of polity 
can possess.” 8 

All thgse admissions or claims, viz. that democracy 
is interesting, informative, sedative, patriotic,virtuous, 
and so on—are valid and worth mentioning. But 
thev are not specially impressive. Corresponding lists 
could be made up on behalf of almost anything. 
Something much more emphatic and distinctive is 
wantfed. Fortunately it is forthcoming. John Stuart 
Mill strikes a new and-an incomparably stronger note 
when he insists on the educative worth of representa¬ 
tive government. His main reason for contending 
tEat “ the ideally best form of government is that in 
which the sovereignty, or supreme controlling power 

1 C f. Montesquieu, Esprit its lots, book iii. chap. iii. and alio book v. 
chap. ii Is the latter chapter oocurs the paaaage—I quote from an English 
edition of 1787 which ia all that I have within reach at the moment— 
“ Virtue in a republic ii a most simple thingit ii a lore for the republio.” 
Cf. also C. E. VaugBan, Political Writings of Rousseau, vol. ii. p. 93. M. 
Saint-Hilaire Barthhemy, in his Dimocratit fmngaist, chap, i., takes a wider 
view of “la vertu, le pAnoipe de la«democratic.” He identifies it with 
Plato's “justice,” and analyses it into the five constituent elements: 
(1) prudenoe, (2) temperance, (3),oourage, (4) equity,’(5) holiness. 

‘ Kill, Autobiography, chap. iv. 

* Brougham, Political Philosophy, voL ii pp. 109-16. 
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in the last resort, is vested in the entire aggregate of 
the community ” is that it “ promotes a better and 
higher form of natidntd character than any other 
polity whatsoever.” 1 He admits that the benevolent 
despot or the oligarchy of the wise and good, if dis¬ 
covered and established, may provide an excellent 
administration ; but he algues with'great force and 
effect that the influence of such an authoritarian 
regime upon the .subject multitudes—even, granting 
the doubtful postulate that it can be ‘secured and 
maintained—will be to produce a passive 1 type of 
character, narrow in interest, dwarfed in sympathy, 
dull in intellect, devoid of energy and vitality. On 
the other hand he contends that a partiqip&tion in 
public affairs, however small, and a share in popular 
sovereignty, however minute, tend to develop active 
qualities of mind and heart infinitely worthier of the 
individual, and inestimably more valuable to,the 
community. Hence, after an exhaustive comparison 
of the ttoo varieties of polity, authoritarian and 
democratic, and the two types of character ifrhich 
they foster, he concludes that v the only government 
which can fully satisfy all th# exigencies of the social 
state is one in which the whole people participate,” 
and that “ nothing less can be ultimately desirable 
than the admission of all to a share in the sovereign 
power of the state.’ 1 

Mill’s noble and inspiring idea‘that only in the 
democratic state can the community obtain per¬ 
manent security for good government, and the 
"individual an opportunity for fulj development, is 
adopted and carried onto a higher plane by the school 
of political philosophers whcr acknowledge* Thomas 

1 Mill, RefireafrUative Government t ohap. iii. 
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Hill Green as their leader and guide. Mill never 
succeeded in emancipating himdfelf from belief in the 
supposed antagonism between .Man and the State. 
The English “ Neo-Hegelians,” as they are not very 
happily called—as though England were merely a 
plate to whifh bad German philosophies go when they 
die-perceived apd taught that this antagonism exists 
only in the world of appearance and not in the world 
of reality; that the supetficial antithesis between 
individual aad society is reconciled in the deeper 
• unity ; tfyat man is by nature a political animal who 
can attain to the fulness of life only in the state, and 
that the state is an organism which can reach perfec¬ 
tion only when all'iflfe citizens completely and con¬ 
sciously sbhre its vitality. Hence they contend with 
fine enthfisiasmmnd Impressive intensity of conviction 
that democracy has transcendant claims, since “ under 
no other form of government is self-realisation 
posstble,” so that “ it scarcely seems an exaggeration 
to say that democracy may really be regarded as an 
end iii itself, and something to be valued with an 
almost religious fervouy.” 1 Few have expressed this 
view more eloquently than Professor J ohn Dewey of 
America. “ In conception at least,” he says, “ demo-i 
cracy approaches most nearly to the ideal of all social] 
organisation, viz. that in which the individual and] 
society are organic to each other. ,,. . The individual 
embodies and realises within hims elf the spirit and 
will of the whole organism. . . . The individual is 
"society concentrated; he is the localised manifesta¬ 
tion of its life. . . . Thus every* citizen is a sovereign : 
a doctrine which In grandeur has but one'equal in 

*. 

1 J. S. Maqjcenzie, in International Joumal of Ethics, January 1906/ p. 131. 
Ct. alao the tame writer’s Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 263. 
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history, viz. tha t,*every man is a priest qf God.” 1 
We are here touchirig t£eT)or3ers~oI mj^cEsm, and 
approaching the regions of incarnations and Mahat¬ 
mas. Hence we must move with suspiciop and with 
caution. We do flot want to be fooled with phantoms 
of our imagination. Yet the fact remains tha^it is 
only in the realms of spirit that thq true interpreta¬ 
tion of human phenomena can be found. The higher 
•unification, in these realihs, of Man and the State, of 
the individual and the community, of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm, is one of the most profojmd of the* 
truths revealed ^to latter-day prophets. In the light 
of it we are able to see that Wifi and not Force is the 
basis of the state ; that the tfue ground of. political 
obligation is the identification pf Law wifh the Real 
Will of the individual; and that, h<fwever 'necessary 
monarchy and aristocracy may be in rudimentary 
stages of political development, in democracy alone 
is to be found a form pf state suited to man in hfe full 
and final stage of complete self-realisation.* 

1 Dewey, Ethics of Democracy , pp. 13-14. • 

* Cf. M'Kechnie, The State and the Individual , p. 30: “ The higher 
nature of mankind, in all ite grandeur and*complexity, can only be realised 
through the medium of the State ”; and p. 74: “ The ideal polity is that in 
which men can fully realise the perfecnon of their individual lives.” The 
same idea is developed in Zimmem’s Nationality and Government , e.a. 
p. 355: “ Since the spirit of man was framed for wisdom and judgment, 
for responsibility, initiative %nd self-control; since a man without liberty 
is a being bereft of half his manhood; the perfect commonwealth, the 
ideal towards which all social and political endeavour moves forward, is a 
sooiety of free men and women, each at onoe ruling and being ruled each 
oonsoiously giving his service for the benefit of%ll ” * 
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CHAPTER III 

DEMOCRACY IN HISTORY 

“ Les legons de la sagesse antique sent toujours bonnes 4 m Mi ter. 
Elies se rftsdmeraient peut-fttre asses bien ainsi: oombattre l'existenoe 
de la democratic 14 oh les ciroonstanoes l'ont reigiue inevitable est one 
ohimere ; oberoher 4 l’eolairer et 4 la oorriger de ses defauts eBt le devoir 
de tout homme qui pensl aft qui a le sentiment de sa t&che soeiale. 
L’ordre fttftnt lo besom vital des socifttes, si les lois ne suffisent pas 4 
reprimer I’anarchie, la tyrannie survient neoessairement. La d6mo- 
cratie n’a phs d’enntmi plus redoutable que la demagogic.”,—C roibxt, 
La Dimocratia antiques. , 

“ Mo political question of the present time excites more profound 
interest than the progress of democracy, or popular power, in European 
state%”— May, Democracy in Europe. 

■ “ Democracy is a form of govemment*whioh works up the faculties 

of man to a higher pitch than any other; it is the form of government 
which gives the freest scope to the inborn genius of the whole com¬ 
munity and every member of it.”— Freeman, Comparative Politics. 

• 

§ 10. The “ Lessons of History .” 

We have now discussed the democratic principle, 
and have considered some of obvious defects and 
some of the conspicuous counterbalancing merits of 
democracy in practice. We might appropriately at 
this stage proceed to examine various supplementary 
problems which inevitably arise when representative 
institutions are brought into operation, as, for 
example, the question of* the democratic unit— 
should it be the nation gr some other brganic grqup ? 
the scope of the franchise; the .principle under- 
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lying the rule of the majority; the party # system ; 
the nature and limits of political obligation. But 
it seems better to postpone a treatment of these im¬ 
portant themes to a later stage of this worfi, and to 
turn now for a short time from the realm of theory 
to the realm of recorded precedent. ^Hitherto* we 
have travelled mainly in<the airy regions of political 
ideas, though with occasional descents into the fields 
*of fact in order to gather illustrative examples. Let 
us now come down upon the solid earth, *and for a 
brief period traverse the main road of lystory, so* 
that we may see what can be discerned therefrom 
of the doings and the sufferings of the democracies of 
the past. For there is*dangei*in treating politics as 
an abstract science, or as a mere, branch of philosophy, 
whose problems can be solved by a? priori methods, 
that is to say, by general principles derived deduc¬ 
tively from the study of the psychology of the in¬ 
dividual or the crowcj. In order to preserve bsfiance 
and sarfity it is necessary to have constant recourse 
to the “ lessons of history,” to keep in touch with 
fact, and to correct errant theory by reference to the 
standard of accomplished events. 

In turning, however, to study the “lessons of 
history,” we must guard ourselves against another 
and different sourctf gt danger, viz. the danger of 
false analogy. History never repeats itself. The 
mere fact that an event has happened once is itself 
an insuperable preventive of its ever happening again; 
for every event becomes a part of $he causation of 
all subsequent historic phenomena. Moreover, con¬ 
ditions and circumstances change so rapidly and 
radically from* age to age that the greatest caution 
has to be observed in arguing from the history of the 
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past to the politics of the present. With respect 
to this very question of democracy which we are now 
treating* Dr. J. B. Crozier is Iso much impressed by 
these considerations that he says: “ All general 
conclusions as to the fate ol modem democracies 
drawn from the course and termination of democracies 
in other ages and other intellectual and social periods 
of the world's .history are _ ridiculous, illusory, and. 
irrelevant.; and may* once for all be thrown out to 
the stump orator, the demagogue, and the belated 
practical politician.” *• 

w If, however, we must beware of arguing directly 
from ancient precedes to modern problems, we must 
not suppose—as perhaps Dr. Crozier’s very emphatic 
words might lead us to—that there are no such 
things as “lessons of history.” For if it is'true in 
public life that history does not repeat itself, it is 
equally true in private* life that no individual man 
ever finds himself twice in precisely the same cir¬ 
cumstances. Nevertheless the prudent man learns 
from dkperience, and his memory becomes stored with 
data for his future guidance. Conditions constantly 
recur throughout his career sufficiently like those 
in which he has already found himself to make the 
knowledge and the habits acquired from the past 
decisive factors in determining his mode of action 
in the present. The same is true c ST the community. 
History is its memory; * by means of it the body, 
politic is able tt> profit by the experiences of bygone 
generations ; is made aware of the peril of many old 
and plausible errors, is guided along the paths of 
prudence and common sense. 


1 Crozier. Cwiliwtion and Progrtu, p. BOB. 

* Of. Droyeen, Orundriu dtr Hittorik, 174: “.Die Geaobiehte 1st daa 
yrMi mvrlr der Henaohheit, ihr OewiMeo.” 

* ' O 
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In studying, then* the “ lessons of history,” in so 
far as they relate to democracy, we have to remember 
two things. On the’ofie hand, we have to remember 
that ancient democracy was strikingly different from 
modern democracy ; that representative government 
is a new thing, and that it has to face unprecedented 
problems of unparalleled magnitude'and complexity. 1 

. On the other hand, we have to remember that human 
nature remains •substantially unchanged .from age 
to age; that the popular forces which operated in 
the democracy of ancient Athens or of ttiediaevaf 
Florence were 'essentially the same as those which 
work in our own midst to-day that Cleon and the 
sausage-seller have their counterparts in 1 many a 
present-day demagogue. 


§ 11. The Athenian Democracy. 

The /irst of the democracies of the old days which 
claims our attention — and the one which, above 
all others of all time, demands most detailed study 
—is the Athenian jdemocracj„.that flourished (with 
intervals of tyranny) during the period 594-338 B.C. 
There may, indeed, have been other''early demo¬ 
cratic experiments., Herodotus, for instance, writing 
about 430 B.c. describes how in the year 521 B.c. at 
the Persian Court, on the occasion of the death of 
-Cambyses in the midst of a rebellion, a discussion 
took place among the conspirators, who found them¬ 
selves compelled to frame a constitution, concerning the 
merits of the three types of government—monarchy, 

aristocracy, and democracy. The discussion, how- 
• • 

1 On the novelty of modem democracy aee Paasy, Du Forma it gouvemt- 
meat, pp. 407-8; and Ctiddinge, Democracy mi Empire, p. 211. 
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ever much it may owe to the writer’s imagination, 
suggests that at least the political principle of demo¬ 
cracy was familiar to oriental 1 thinkers in the sixth 
century before the Christian era. 1 Herodotus, how¬ 
ever, probably attributed to sixth-century Persia a 
good deal that was peculiar to the fifth-century 
Hellas in which he lived.* It was in Athens in 
particular that .the democratic ideas which he puts 
into the njind of the oriental Otaneswere current and 
dominant. . * 

Athens; like other ancient city-states, entered 
the historic period as a heroic monarchy of the type 
familiar to readers of joiner. According to tradition 
its last kiqg, Codrus, sacrificed himself to save his 
people, apd out of t reverence for his memory his 
office was immortalised, and its actual governing 
powers divided among an oligarchy of nobles (1069 
b.c.). # This sovereignty of the well-born continued, 
with several important internal changes, for some 
five centuries, until the growth of commerce, the 
rise of a wealthy middle-class, and the discontent of 
a poor proletariat liable to enslavement for debt, 
caused a social revolution that ended in the intro¬ 
duction of a democratic element into the constitution. 
The man who carried through^ the transition was 
Solon, an eminently wise and cautious, yet bold and 
far-sighted statesman (694 b.c.). 'His ideal was a 
mixed polity, compounded of aristocratic and popular 
factors. 1 With" quite surprising ease—having dis¬ 
burdened the debtors and relieved the economic 

crisis—he abolished the privileges of the. nobles, 

, •• 

1 Herodotut History, book iii..f§ 80-82. Cl. Barfer, Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, p. 17S, and May, Democracy, vol. i. chap. i. 

• Cf. Aria to tie, Politics, ii. 12: 24X«r« pl(arrp tV rt\irtlar. 
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reclassified the people on the basis of wealth, es¬ 
tablished an elective Council of Four Hundred, and 
summoned all adult citizens to a new popular,assembly 
called tiie Ecclesia. In. addition, he set up,' whit"In 
practice proved to be even more important than the 
Ecclesia, a popular and supreme court of justice, the 
Heliaea, membership of which was open to all citizens 
of good character and thirty years *of age: at one 
time it consisted of some 6000 persons. .The chief 
executive ofiices of the state, however, the Archon- 
ships, remained as an exclusive preserve for the 
wealthiest of the new social orders. About eighty 
years later Cleisthenes converted the mixed con¬ 
stitution of Solon into a pure democracy,. He swept 
away the Solonian classes; established new and 
purely local divisions; admitted masses of domiciled 
aliens and emancipated slaves to the citizenship; 
deprived the Archons of most of their power; en¬ 
larged and popularised the Council, the Ecclesia 
(divided into ten Prytanies), and the Heliaea (divided 
into ten Dikasteries); introduced ostracism. ' Direct 
control of affairs passed into the hands of some 
100,000 citizens, who devoted their main energies 
to politics and law, and among whom offices were 
divided—each person holding his plate for a very 
short time, so that the supply might speedily go the 
round of all. 1 ~ Further extensions of the demo¬ 
cratic principle, all of them tending to the direction 
of “ extreme equality,” were made by Aristides, 
Ephialtes,’"and' -Peri<tfes. The most- important were 

1 For example, the Coimoil which met daily, and in times of crisis sat 
continuously, bad a new president every twenty-four hours. Mr. W. Warde 
Fooler calculates that there were “ nineteen hundred places of office ” 
which “ would circulate among the whole body of citizens about once in 
sixteen years ” (City S<att,oJ the Bruit and Bomant, p. 168). 
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(1) the adoption of the method of appointment to 
office by lot; (2) the introduction of payment for 
services in the Heliaea and Eeclesia, which meant 
that the majority of the poorer citizens passed into 
the employ of the state, i.e. of* themselves, and 
received fronj it salaries or wages sufficient to maintain 
them; (3) the reduction to impotence of all the 
older authorities—such as the venerable Senate of 
the Areopagus—which imposed any check upon 
popular impulse. Before the death of Pericles in 
•429 b.c. .the process was complete. The result of 
this rapid and logical evolution was the creation of 
the most remarkable direct democracy that the world # 
has ever, known. Ne^er before or since has society; 
been so entirely identified with the state, or thef 
individual so fully 'merged in the citizen. . At the® 
same time, never before or since has pefsonal capacity 
had so large a scope, .or has opportunity for self- 
realiSation been so abundant At the height of 
Athenian glory—that is, during the age of Pericles, 
461-429 b.c. —the harmonisation of Man and Com¬ 
munity was almost ideally perfect. Pericles himself 
celebrated this striking inct in the famous funeral 
oration which he pronounced over those who had 
fallen for their city in the opening struggle of the 
Peloponnesian war. 1 It was emphasised by Isocrates 
and Demosthenes. In these favouring circumstances 
civic activity attained to an unprecedented richness 
and fruitfulness; the city was adorned with temples 
and works of # art, education was extended, social 
reforms of the most far*reaching nature were carried 


1 Thucydides it §§ 37-41. There is an excellent translation of the 
speech of Pericles in Zimmem’s Greek Commonwealth , chap. viii. This has 
been reprinted as a separate booklet by the Medic^Sooiety. 
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through; everywhere was life and the promise of 
life. And not only did the city flourish, ’but within 
its fostering walls individual genius of the highest 
order was developed: it was the age of . Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; of Thucydides, Pheidias, 
and Socrates; every one of whom has lefty a permanent 
impress upon the whole subsequent, history of man¬ 
kind. Democracy began its course on earth in a 
-blaze of immortal splendour, in the light of which 
humanity has befen able to walk securely from that 
day down to this. 1 

But, alas, for Athens itself the splendour w&s 
short-lived; an& even at its brightest it had dark 
shadows behind it. The Pericllan glory was .rendered 
possible only by the ceaseless toil of lnyriads of 
slaves,‘.and by extorted contributions from many 
subject cities.* If the Athenian citizen was free to 
'give his time and energies tu affairs of state, it was 
because he was fed and clothed by the forced labours 
of an jrnenfranchisecf multitude: if the state had 
money with which to pay him for his services, it 
was because it drew it with .despotic severity from 
the coffers of dependent allies. Well might Rousseau 
say that Athens was not a democracy at all, but 
a tyrann ical oligarchy. 3 However tolerable this 
Regime of slavery arid empire might be when it was 
administered under the enlightened guidance of 
Pericles, and with that moderation and reasonableness 

1 Croiset, Les Dimocraiies antiques, p. 257, says: “La d&nocratie 
ath6nienne a 6t6 une des plus grandes creations du genie grec.” For a fine 
eulogy of Athenian domocracy by an English writer rte Freeman, Compara¬ 
tive Politics, pp. 210 sqq., and also HistoAcal Essays, Second Series, No. 4. 

* The number of slaves in Attica»used to be estimated at about 400,000. 
Beloch, Bevotkerung, p. 99, thinks that 100,000 would be nearer the mark. 

* Rousseau, Economic politique : “ A thanes n’&ait point en effet une 
d&no&atie, mais une aristocratic tris* tyrannique, gouvlm£e par des 
savants et dee orateurs.”* 
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which were the characteristics of tVthens at its best, 
it ceased’to be tolerable when Pericles was dead, and 
when, under the operation of thqPericlean “ reforms,” 
power passed into the hands of demagogues and 
extremists*. The citizens Were cprrupted by their 
dolfes; the lazy and unthrifty—under the influence 
of plausible but pernicious economic theories which 
roused their predatory instincts—began to plunder the 
laborious and 5arefu|; 1 unscrupulous orators secured, 
sway ovhr the assembly and stirred it to rash and 
wicked deeds; the law courts became sinks of 
iniquity.* Hence all the better of its later citizens 
with one accord agreed to condemn the Athenian 
democracy and tcf warn it of impending disaster. 
Socrates rebuked it to its face as the rule of ignorance 
and incompetence ;• Plato again and again chastised 
it for its corruption, its selfishness, its meddlesome¬ 
ness, its tyranny, its evil choice of leaders, its flagrant 
perversions of justice; Aristotle, though less severe 
than Plato, classified it as ’a degenerate type of 
government, as the rule not of all for the good of aiij 
but the rule of the poor in the exclusive interest of j 
the poor; Aristophanes poured upon it the vials of 
his unmitigated hatrefl and contempt, investing 
with immortal infamy the demagogue and his art 
of popular seduction. The opinion of these con¬ 
temporaries is supported by the calm judgment of 
such later writer as Pausanias, Polybius, and Plut¬ 
arch. The verdict of history seals the judgment; 

1 Isocrates tells us that life became intolerable for the well-to-do at 
Athens, and that tliey were reduced to the expedient of concealing their 
riches. 

* Among the evil deeeft of the degenerate democracy of Athens, Schomann, 
Aihmian Constitutional History, p. 104, specially singles out: (l) its accept¬ 
ance of Clyn; (2) its execution of the generals after Arginusae; (3) its 
condemnation of Miltiades; (4) its murder of Socrates. * 
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for within a centtry of the death of.Pericles the 
Athenian democracy, had perished of its .vices, and 
had become absorbed into the empireoTthe Mace ¬ 
do nian ^pn^u erorr"""^gfher hundred yeail of tffi-* 
fettered democracy” say# Professor Blackie* “ Athens 
paid dearly with more than two thousand year# jaf 
political servitude.” 1 

§ 12. Democracy in, Rome. 

• 

The Athenian 'democracy was by no means the 
only One which Greece produced. There were few 
Greek cities of note which did not pass through a 
democratic phase during the two centuries which 
preceded the conquest Of Alexander the (Jreat (338 
B.c.). Sparta is the one striking exception to the 
rule: -the constant military peril in which she stood 
did not allow her to indulge in constitutional experi¬ 
ments. Thebes and Argos arc the cities about wjjose 
democratic experiences we know most; but that 
unfortunately is not a great deal. The Arcadian 
canton of Mantinea for one stormy generation adapted 
democracy, and paid for it in irretrievable catastrophe 
in 385 B.c. The islands of the Athenian empire, e.g. 
Samos and Lesbos, were compelled to mould their 
polities according to the Attic model; but their zeal 
for democracy tended to be in inverse ratio to their 
desire for independence. The Greek settlements in 
the West, such as Corcyra, Syracuse, and Massilia 
(Marseilles), with greater spontaneity made the demo¬ 
cratic venture, and in turn met the democratic doom. 

1 Democracy, p. 24. That Athena d^erved her doom ia the 

opinion of Professor G. W. Hosmer, forcibly expressed in hi* People and 
PoUties, p. 95. Even Sphoraann conclude* that democracy was to Allien* 

' a dangerou* gift which ended by enfeebling and undermining, the virtue* 
of the oitixen* ” (op. oil. p. 105). 
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Howqver widely the experience of democratic 
organisation differed in these'various cases, a few 
common features marked th^n all, and a single com¬ 
mon fate t brought them all to an end. *A11 these 
ancient Greek democracies were characterised by 
faction and, disorder, by lack of discipline and weak¬ 
ness of executive power? by meddlesomeness and 
inconstancy, by impulsiveness and levity, by jealousy 
of eminent merit and by lust for lucre, by submission 
to demagogues and ostracism of true leaders, by 
treachery, ingratitude, ignorance, inefficiency: One 
and all, after a comparatively brief period of riotous 
folly, passed, helpless and forlorn, ihto the beneficent 
but stern tutelage bf Macedon or Rome. Few of 
them, moreover, had any of those counterbalancing 
merits which ^erve'to make Athens for ever glorious, 
in spite of its speedy decline and fall. * 

The defects of Greek democracy thus stare us in 
the* face from the pages of history. But f lest they 
should make us despair of democracy of alb sorts, we 
must remind ourselves once more that Greek demo¬ 
cracy differed widely, from the representative demo¬ 
cracy of modern times.^ First, it was direct and not 
indirect; that is to say it was a democratic form of 
government and not merely a democratic form of 
state. Secondly, it was base®, on slavery and ex¬ 
ploitation, and so missed the modern association of 
liberty with equality and brotherhood. Thirdly, it 
cut across the principle of nationality (which was a 
beneficent an<^ unifying force in Greece), and limited 
itself to small city republics whose mut u al antagonisms' 
it accentuated ajid inflamed. Fourthly, it> committed 
itsdK to a fatal “jpjsssr.war,” and becfeme a predatory j 
organisation of the poor for the spoliation of the rich/ 
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• 

Hence its lessons have to be read with caution into 
present-day problems.' Nevertheless, it is not without 
lessons. It provides &q impressive and almost con¬ 
clusive warning against direct democracy (i.e. demo¬ 
cratic government) «of all sorts ; for what the brilliant 
Athenians could not accomplish in most, favourable 
circumstances no modern people can hope to achieve 
in incalculably harder conditions. Further, it em¬ 
phasises the tendency of’all sosts of democracy to 
•executive feebleness, lack of governance, disorder, 

• administrative inefficiency. Finally, it makes clear 
the suicidal folly of the “ class-war.” The splendid 
heritage which Greek democracy squandered and 
surrendered passed into the stroifger and safer keeping 
of Rome. 

Ro me, when she began her marvellous career, was 
a city-state not‘dissimilar to the city-states of Greece. 
She had her early regime ot heroic kings. From 
royalty she passed—not peacefully, however, *but 
by revolution — t o aristocracy (509 B.c.). Then, 
almost immediately—not as at Athens after an 
interval of centuries—and oncp again violently, she 
was agitated by the demands < oilie r plebeian subjects 
that they should be admitted to a share ofher 
sovereignty. They were not to be denied; although 
the Roman pat ricians 1 —un like the Athenian eupatrid s, 
—made a long and stern~ stfuggIe~t o jetain their 
asc endancy . TKe~process by which the plebsslowly" 
and painfully climbed to influence is one which it is 

both interesting and instructive to styidy. 1 At the 

• 

1 The history of the rise of the piety to power ianot without its problems 
and uncertaintlbs. I follow in the main the lucid and intelligible aocount 
given by Professor Mufchead in his History of Roman Imw, Part II. chip. i. 

A discussion of the doubtful details is unnecessary for the pi*pose of this 

e«ay. 
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time of.their first revolt and secession (494 B.C.), the 
grievances that most inflamed them were economic 
and sopial, viz. their exclusion from the public lands, 
their liability to enslavement for debt, their marriage 
disabilities. But they had also political grievanpes, 
viz. their lack of the franchise, their ineligibility for 
office, their subjection to judicial tribunals wholly 
patrician in constitution and administering a tradi¬ 
tional and aristocratic law* of whicji no written record 
existed. By their first revolt dnd secession they 
secured, little more than a release of debt-slaves, a 
‘ cancellation of liabilities, and the appointment of 
tribunes invested^ with power to prevent judicial 
oppression. This, however,’ was but a first step, and 
others were speedily taken. A series of enactments 
extending ovSr two centuries, and culminating in the 
Lex Hortensia of 286 B.c., removed*all their serious 
disabilities and admitted them to co-ordinate power 
wifh the patricians in the styte. Their social griev¬ 
ances were relieved by the Lex Canuleia (445 b.c.) : 
their economic disadvantages by the Licinian Roga¬ 


tions (367 b.c.). One group of laws admitted them 
in turn to the consulship, the praetorship, the censor¬ 
ship, the pontificate, and the senate; another group 
gradually raised their council to the rank of a govern¬ 
ing body, and gave to their * ‘plebiscite, the force of 


bus the 


became cohj 


th e patricians m*power . a nd began to share with them 
th e sovereignty on-equa L terms. But beyond that 
point they did not go. On the contrary, from that 


third century b.c. which saw the enactment of the* 
Lex Hortensia,- the Roman Republic rather declined 
toward^ oligarch y and Tilfima EgT S^^ 
same^flrffcentury saw the great funic Wars, and the 
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begiimixigs of the building of the Roman Empire. 
The Roman people turned themselves from the paths 
of constitutional progress to the ways of cqnquest 
and world-dominion. Moi;e and more, as the empire 
extended itself, diet they grow content to leave ad¬ 
ministration in the-hands of the s enat e, or to invest 
successful generals jgith dict atorial autho rity, while 
they themselves waxed_wealt^_on^the s poils of_ _ 
Subj ugated p rovinces, and* lived*at ease on < tribute^ 
drawnfrom halfme earth. In vain did reformers 
struggle to maintain the ancient Roman virtues of ‘ 
simplicity, hardness, vigour, and integrity. The' 
populace, intoxicated by the immense power which 
Roman citizenship conferred upon them in that 
subject world, used their nascent democracy for their 
own base ends, and became luxurious, effeminate, self- 
indulgent, and ‘corrupt. “ They were therefore,” 
says David Hume in an impressive essay, “ most 
cajoled by-every one tfcat affected popularity: t£ey 
were suppbrted in idleness by the general distribution 
of corn, and by particular bribes which they received 
from every candidate : by this, means they became 
every day more licentious, aijd the Campus Martius 
was a perpetual scene of tumult and sedition : armed 
slaves were introduced among these rascally citizens, 
so that the whole government fell into anarchy, and 
the greatest happiness which the Romans could look 
for was the despotic power of the Caesars.” To this 
vivid description Hume adds the comment: “ Such 
are the effects of democracy without a representative.” 1 
'•Hume’s description is accurate 'enough; but his com¬ 
ment is not-wholly just. ft is true that the Roman 
Republic had failed to discover or invent the t method 

> Hume, Euays, No. 3. 
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of representative government—an amazing failure 
when one remembers that the Roman genius was 
pre-enpnently legal and administrative—so that the 
city tribps, which exercisejl a direct sovereignty, and 
in whose ranks all new citizens vtere enrolled, became 
congested with myriads of unassimilable aliens. But 
it is not true that the pftwer of the tribes was ever 
so dominant js to warrant the application of the term 
“ democracy ” to the Roiiian policy. The movement 
towards democracy in Rome wa% arrested halfway, 
and the Roman constitution as developed under the 
later Republic was “ neither a democracy, nor a 
mixed .constitution, nor a government of the best 
state^,«uj%® rchy —the most compact 
ani "powerful oligarchy that the world has ever yet 
seen.” 1 % . • 

If, therefore, we have to be cautious in deducing 
lessons from ancient Athens for the benefit of the 
democracies of the modem w<jrld, much mere cautious 
have we to be in doing the same from Rome. For 
the* democratic element in Rome never became the 
controlling element as it did in the Greek city-state. 
Such lessons as its # abortive existence, miserable 
decline, and premature demise teach are merely the 
obvious truths that democracy is incompatible with 
militarism, that it is not feadily associated with 
empire, that it is speedily corrupted by irresponsible 
power, that it*is easily lured from high ideals by 
prospects of plunder and repose, that when once 
thoroughly degraded and debauched it passes almost 

1 Wards Fowler, City-SUOe, p. 220. Ci. Bryoe, Hietorical Arpect dj' 
Democracy, p. 2SB : “ ttoejMWwew-ia W.W4 # 5W<1. * demo-, 
- eipaw..' 1 ! and also Cibiaet, Let Demoaaties antiques, p, 2 : “ Qoa&t 4 Borne, 
la dimocratte n'y eat pee parrenne 4 eon entier"ach£venient. Le progria 
ddmocrauqne, apria avoir rempli lea premiere eitolea de ion hiatoire, a 
brnaqnement avortd par 1’eSet do diveloppement de la puiaeaaoe romaine." 
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beyond hope of human redemption. These, indeed, 
are grave lessons, and they are not wholly obsolete 
to-day. 


§ 13. Mediaeval Democracies. 

In the later Roman constitution the democratic 
element entirely died out; even the senatorial oli¬ 
garchy lost its hold over' affair^; and the^ empire 
ultimately became, under Diocletian, an 'undisguised 
despotism of the oriental type. Nevertheless, although 
democratic institutions (such as the independent' 
tribunate, the concilium plebis, „and the comitia 
tributa) perished, the democratic tradition did not 
die out. Rome, like modern Britain, was remarkably 
flexible' in adapting her working constitution to 
changed conditions, but strikingly rigid in her ad¬ 
hesion to venerable political theory. Beneath the 
tremendous autocracy of the principate there lay the 
strangely incongruous doctrine of the popular republic. 
In the eye of the lawyer the emperor was but a com¬ 
posite official of the commonwealth, in whose hands 
were concentrated for the mopent the powers which 
in earlier days had been distributed among consuls, 
censors, praetors, tribunes, generals, and priests. On 
his death they were once more disintegrated, and it 
was (in theory) entirely at the option of the senate 
whether or not they should again be conferred upon 
one man. Hence (in theory) the ultimate source of 
the imperial sovereignty was the people. When one 
^considers how completely impotent .the people were 
in fact, therfe are few passages in Roman legal litera¬ 
ture more remarkable than that at the beginning of 
the Institutes of Justinian (a.d. 533) which runs: 
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“ The will of the emperor has the force of law; for 
the people by an enactment called the lex regia grants 
to him, all its authority and* power.” 1 It was a 
matter oi inestimable importance for both inediaeval 
and modern times that the legal theory of the despotic 
Roman empire should have thus remained persistently 
democratic. For the study of the Roman law, which 
never died out in Europe, kept alive the idea that 
monarchical power,* no matter hew unlimited and 
autocratic, ‘was merely derived from the primitive 
and inherent sovereignty of the people. 

This was all the more significant because the 

Christian church, which in Justinian’s time was 

# 

dominant in the Roman empire, taught an entirely 
different doctrine concerning the source of political 
authority, deriving its conceptions from thh theo¬ 
cracy portrayed in the Old Testament, it proclaimed 
the view that “ the powers that be are ordained of 
God,” ! that the ruler is vicarius Dei • that he 
exercises his delegated authority Dei gratia, and 
that? he is responsible for his mode of government, 
not to his subjects at all, but to the spiritual powers 
whose agent he is. This was the political theory of 
the apostles, the fathers, and the popes. Out of it 
grew the enormous claims of the mediaeval pontiffs 
to crown kings, to control them, to depose them, and 
to absolve their subjects from all flaths of allegiance. 
“ It is the busirfess of the pope,” said Innocent III., 
“ to look after the interest of the Roman empire, 
since the empire derives its origin and its final 

1 Justinian, Institute*, lib. i. tit. 4: “ Quod principi plyjhit, legia hebet 
vigorem : cum leg© regia quae do ©jus imperio lata est, popului ei et in eum 
orane imperium suum et potestatem concedat.” !his passage is a quota¬ 
tion, with £ few merely verbal differences, from Ulpian. * 

1 Romani xiii. 1-7. 
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authority from the papacy,” 1 and generally. “ as the 
moon gets her light frdm the sun, and is inferior to the 
sun in quality, quantity, position, and effect; so the 
royal potter gets the spleqdour of its dignity from the 
papal authority.”* The church, in short, during 
the period of its highest authority, was inihe political 
sphere theocratic and most emphatically anti-demo¬ 
cratic. Nevertheless in its own proper spiritual 
Sphere, and withiq the all-fimbracing limits of the Res- 
publica Christian^, it proclaimed truths’which form 
the foundation of modern social democracy. * It pro¬ 
claimed the truths that before the throne of God all men 
are equal; that beneath the law of Nature sovereigns 
and subjects are as one; that within the church human 
distinctions of rank have no meaning; that in virtue 
of his -spiritual prerogatives the lowliest priest can 
claim precedence of the most mighty monarch. 

Thus throughout the Middle Ages two separate, 
distinct, and even antagonistic, democratic traditions 
■—both derived from the ancient world—maintained 
themselves: the one the tradition of political demo¬ 
cracy embedded in Roman law,; the other the tradi¬ 
tion of social democracy emljpdying the equalitarian 
principles of the Stoic philosophy and the Christian 
religion. They were supplemented and reinforced in 
the sphere of practical administration by those relics 
of tribal self-government which managed to survive 
among the Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic peoples 
out of whom the modern nations of -Europe have 

1 Doeberi, Momtmtnla Oormaniae Selecta, vol. v. Document No. 8, The 
■ pop©, of course, refer* here to the revived Soman empire, of Charlemagne 
and hie successors. Even when the .mediaeval emperors repudiated the 
papal claims their counter-aasertions was equally anti-democratic. Cf. 
Doclaration of Betue, t.n. 1338: “ The emperor holds his authority sad 
position from God slone.” * 

• Migne, Pairologia Latina, vol. 214, col. 377. 
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been built*. Among all these peoples there remained, 
right through the dark feudal days, traces of popular 
assemblies once dominant in times of peace; memories 
of folkmootS and landsgemeitulen possessed of sovereign 
power; models of village communities and mirs 
wholly self-determinant, lienee, taking all things 
into account, it is not surprising that, when the bar¬ 
barians who ovetrun the Roman empire had become 
civilised and evangelised; when security and order 
had been generally restored ; when feudalism, having 
achieved its purpose, had begun to pass away ; and 
when industry, commerce, wealth, learning, all were 
reviving—democracy, after a millennium of eclipse, 
once more manifested itself to the world. 

Mediaeval democracy displayed itself in four main 
directions: first, in the ecclesiastical sphere, in 
councils, synods, and chapters; secondly, in the 
economic sphere, in guilds, fraternities, aqd com¬ 
panies ; thirdly, in the social sjfhere, in all kinds of 
brotherhoods, associations, and groups; 1 fourthly, in 
the political sphere, with which alone we are here 
concerned, in pastoral cantons, in mercantile cities, 
in nascent national states.* 

Most remarkable, undoubtedly, of mediaeval de¬ 
mocracies were the Forest Cantons of Switzerland. 
They manifested that quality of perjnanence which 
was conspicuously packing in all the rest. Age after 
age they endured—primitive, pastoral, simple, immo¬ 
bile, direct. Professor Freeman’s enthusiastic eulogy 
of them at the fcfeginnin^of his book on The English 
Constitution is well* known* The following is the 

1 Cf. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (Maitland’* translation), 
p. 37 : “ It is ft distinctive trait of mediaeval doctrine that within Svery 
human group it decisively recognises an aboriginal «nd active right of the 
group taken as a # whole.” * . 
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shorter and less rhetorical description given by one 
of their own historians. “ In the interior cantons of 
Uri, Sciwyz, Unterwalden, and Glarus, and partially 
also in Zug, the. chief‘power rested in the lands- 
gemeinde, which was derived from the ancient nmk- 
gemeinde in the thirteenth century. To this every 
man from the age of sixteen had access. It assembled 
* every year, elected the magistrates, determined taxes, 
and decided as <to proposed laws; it §lso f exercised 
judicial powers. At the same time, according to 
ancient German custom, there was no difference as to 
right of voting between the meanest peasant and the 
highest burgher, and tl\e attainment of political man¬ 
hood was signified as among the old Germans by the 
bearing, of weapons in the assembly.” 1 ■ There is 
great fascination in the story of the life and the 
achievements of these free Swiss shepHerd-com- 
mumtie§; it is a story which reveals the existence 
of many and heroic virtues. The chief counter¬ 
vailing defect is their extreme conservatism and 
unprogressiveness. They were marked, as their 
admirer Sismondi himself admits, “ by a general will 
that was constantly retrograde,” and “ by a spirit 
persistently hostile to both progress and liberty.” * 

Very different indeed were the civic democracies 
which sprang ,up in the greater towns of Italy, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and JYance, during the 
later period of the Middle Ages. Op the one hand 
they—particularly those of Italy—displayed a 
brilliance of civilisation second only to that of the 
ancient* city-states of Greece. On the other hand 

r» 

1 DSndliker, History of Svihtrlmd (8*U»bury’« tnnUfttion), p. 70. 
Cl. also May, Democracy in Europe, ohapa. viii.-ix. 

L * Siimondi, Political Eeeaye, p. 297. 



preface: 


This book qpibodies an attempt to apply the leesons« 
of history ,and thft principles of^politjcal science to 
son*e of the urgent practical problems of the present 
day. Although it has been written in a univer^|y 
library, and with' constant .reference t® familiar 
authorities, it is qot intended to be primarily aij 
academic work.’While tfie author .hopes that its 
brief cliscussiojt of ^democratic theory, and its rapid 
Sumy ef the histone of democracy, qiay be not 
wjthout value to students, his dominant, desire is 
that it may be of service to the practical politiciarf, 
t# the man-in-the-street, and above all to the new 
electorate prior .to its fateful # first entry into the 
polling-booth. He ’trusts that it may do something ( 
to render fundamental issues cleaV; to mark out tj>e 
straight way of political progress; and to set up 
warning notice* at the entrance of seductive but, 
dangerous crossways. , » 

V will be manifestly evident to* readers of the # 
book—if aap such ^here be—that the writer holds 
no brief for either of % the two political parties, or fee 
any of the recently formed gioujjs, into whifch the 
representatives of the* British ‘democracy are divided. 
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their factiousness, their fickleness their political folly, 
involved them generally in speedy ruin, and brought 
about a mpid extinction of both their glory apd their 
freedom. The Italian eities-*-among whom Florence, 
Milan, Padua, Venice, were eminent—could for the 
most part ffraee a continuous existence back to 
Roman times, and all of them had considerable 
experience of local autonorqy. For there had been 
no effective central government in#* Italy since the 
destruction of the Ostrogothic kingdom in the sixth 
’century of the Christian era, and even the visionary 
authority of the Germanic emperor .had vanished in 
the thirteenth. Hen<^ some couple of hundred of 
civic republics established themselves, and, revelling 
in limitless freedom, displayed a flourishing life that 
culminated in the splendours of the, Renaissance. 
Their political experiments were numberless; they 
are, ipdeed, bewildering’to modem students by reason 
of their complexity and impermanence, tylany of 
these experiments were democratic ; but, as Professor 
Freeman points out, they were democratic in a non- 
Athenian way. “ The’ form which the democratic 
principle took in Italy,” he says, “ was rather that of 
making all citizens eligible for office, perhaps of giving 
all citizens a share in the great yffices in turn, rather 
than the Athenian principle of giving the people as a 
body the general direction of the affairs of the common¬ 
wealth.” 1 But, fiowever much the Italian demo¬ 
cracies varied in their internal constitutions, they all 
manifested the “same characteristic of unappeasable 
combativeness, Within them there were» endless 
strifes of parties' (e.g. Guelfs and Ghibellmes), and 
wars of classes: externally there were struggles of 

1 Freemui, Cpmparative Politic#, p. 237. 
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city with city, group, with group, league with league. 
Finally the French, the Spaniards, and the Austrians 
descended upon them and enslaved them all. 4 

The history of £he democratic communes and free 
cities north of the Alps was neither so brilliant ou the 
one hand, nor so tragic on the other, a$ that of the 
Italian republics. A few towns situated in what had 
once been the Roman prQvinee <}f Gaul could perhaps 
trace continuity <pf existence to classical times, and 
derive traditions of local autonomy from those large 
measures of self-government which Rome allowed to 
her municipalities!. But the majority were new towns 
which grew up within the feudal domains of kings, 
nobles, bishops, or abbots. Slowly they, Struggled 
towards independence. Some of them ultimately 
secured charters which raised them to the rank of 
self-governing communities; others had to be content 
with privileges of more limited scope. Very.few, 
however of either class adopted institutions which 
can in any strict sense be called democratic. The 
town-charters were usually procured, at a great* price, 
by a restricted oligarchy of wealthy burgesses; and 
the purchasers of the charters generally claimed the 
monopoly of the enjoyment of the liberties which 
their sacrifices had obtained. They were not, how¬ 
ever, often left ^for long in undisturbed possession; 
they were assailed by feudal magnates from above, 

1 Blaokie draws the moral of the fate of the mediaeval Italian city-states 
in his Democracy, p. 25. May gives a sketch of their history in his Democracy 
»'« Europe, ohap. vii. Detailed narratives are to bu found in Sismondi’s 
great Histoire dee rlpubliques italiennes dw moytn dye. But most valuable 
for the prefont purpose is the brilliant review provided by Laveleye in he 
Oouvememeni dans la democratic, vol. ii. pp. 311-24. 7*he following is a 
quotation from p. 32*2: “ A la fin du xiv* sifole la democratic est profonde 
dans tbutes lea citfo italiennes; les moyens employes par trnftes lea factions 
pour oonqudrir le pouvoif ont aohevd d’dnerver tout sentiment de morality; 
oe jne sont quo crimes, trahitons, empoisonnements, assassin ata.” 
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and by unenfranchised proletariats from below. The 
results of the conflict varied almost infinitely; but 
the sequel was generally thq same. Weakened by 
internal disunion, imperilled by external menace, they 
passed, wherever it was pos*sible t# do so, under the 
protective tyranny of the rising national monarchies. 
Where, as in Germany, national monarchy did not 
develop, they were compelled to organise themselves 
into militant and oligarchic leagues for the mainten¬ 
ance of order and the attainment? of security: of 
these the Hanseatic League was the most notable. 

' The third type of mediaeval democracy that calls 
for notice is that which manifested iteelf in the nascent 
national states. Thifb national democracy, however, 
was of a riftw and remarkable kind which had no ante- 
type in ’the ‘ancient world : it was representative 
democracy. It was the forerunner of* modern demo¬ 
cracy, and with that therefore it had better be treated. 

§ 14. Modern Democracies. 

The characteristic feature of modem democracy, 
which marks'it off bv a wide gtilf from the small civic 
and cantonal democracies of ancient and mediaeval 
"times, is that it and n ot direct. It 
IT astonishing—as has a!reacl^been^mar^R;hat 
neither the Athenians nor the Romans, with all their 
political genius, should have developed, or apparently 
even discovered, the representative .principle as an 
a djunct to democracy—that is to say, as a means by 
which "democracy can *be made applicabJC td large 
stStSsT"and as a .rheans by which the advahtages of 
popular control can*be eombined'wSlFthe advantage! 
of expert administration. Aristotle, because o*f his 
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failure to recognise the resources of representation, 
was led to declare that no self-governing state could 
possibly exceed the* limit of 10,000 citizens. The 
Romans, because of the necessity under which they 
felt themselves placed of enrolling the newly en¬ 
franchised citizens of their world-empire, in the direct 
democracy of the city tribes, saw the whole fabric • 
of their republican polity crumble under its own 
unwieldiness. To modern political tlunkers nothing 
would seem to bfe more obvious than the application 
of the representative solution to the otherwise in-* 
soluble problem of the reconciliation of democracy 
with the growing*Athenian empire, or with the expand¬ 
ing dominion of Rome. Yetf neither Athens nor 
Rome applied that solution. * 

The representative principle is a product of the 
Christian era. * It entered the mediaeval world from 
two distinct sources; the one was the Catholic church; 
the other the Teutonic invaders. (I) The idea of 
representation was deeply embedded in the Christian 
system : it was part of the heritage which the new 
dispensation took over froip the old. Orthodox 
theology centred round the dogma of a vicarious 
sacrifice; a representative priesthood continually 
offered prayers and oblations on behalf of the con¬ 
gregation of the faithful; saints and martyrs by their 
works of supererogation laid up a treasure of merit 
on which the poor in virtue could draw; monks in 
their seclusion lived not for themselves alone but 
in order that their life of devotion might bring 
down blessings upon the * whole community of 
believers' > bishops attended councils as delegates of 
the dioceses; chrdinals elected popes as agents of the 
Christian world $t large. The sense of community 
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was indeed dominant in the Mediaeval church, 
and everj-, Christian man was regarded as in some 
degree a representative of his fellows. Not only was 
he an isolated individual lofit through the sin of 
Adam, redeemed by the death of Christ; he was also 
a ‘'•semis servorum Dei ” who—as worker, prayer, 
or fighter—-&as called upon to perform some function 
on behalf of the Christian commonwealth as a whole. 
The coupling ef this general idea of representation 
with the particular mode of its application by means 
of election was achieved but slowly and gradually. 
More and more, however, it became customary for 
diocesan and cathedral clergy to elect delegates to 
represent them in ecclesiastical synods. But there 
seems to have been no formal statement of the theory 
of representation in proportion to numbers until such 
a statement was made by Marsiglio of Padua*in his 
Defensor Pads, and by William of Ockham in his 
Diabgus, in the fourteenth century. 1 (2) Meantime 
representative institutions had* entered the* countries 
of Western Europe from Teutonic sources. Even in 
the earliest recorded times the vici and pagi of the 
primitive folk had sent a certain specified number of 
wise men to the assembly, and strong men to tiie host. 
Later on, the representative principle was applied in 
inquisitions made through sworn recognitors, and in 
juries pledged to present faithful verdicts. Finally, 
in Sicily, in Spain, in France, in England, and else¬ 
where, kings began to summon representatives from 
local communities to attend the national councils. 

1 Marsiglio oj Padua says : “*The effective cause of the law is the people, 
the whole body of the citizens, or the*majority of that body, expressing its 
will and ohoice in a general meeting of the citizens, and Commanding or 
deciding that certain things shall be done or left uftdone ” (Thatcher and 
M'Neal, Source Book of Mediaeval History, p. 323). 
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Ill the next chapter I shall have to trace in some 
detail the development of representative, democracy 
in this country. In the present place it must suffice 
to note that in Europe generally the nascent popular 
element’ introduced into the central administrations 
by means of representation was not a success. Where, 
as in Aragon, it secured a considerable share of power, ( 
it tended to faction, to excessive interference with the 
executive, to disorder, and to the enfeeblement of the 
* state. Where, in France, it remained impotent, 
it was allowed to die out as a loquacious nuisance., 
By the seventeenth century representative institu¬ 
tions—in which alone were to be found the rudiments 
of a democratic polity- seeiqpd to be everywhere 
moribund. The future 1 appeared to be assured for 
absolute monarchies. , 

FoUr revolutions, however, completely transformed 
the western world, and inaugurated the regime of 
modern (as distinct from aiicient and mediaeval) 
democracy- The first was the F.ngligh^Reyolution 
which overthrew the monarchy of Charles ~T~i the 
second was the American Revolution; the ‘third, 
the French- Revolut ion T'tliiTTourth. the Industrial 
Revolution. Of these four the first was irTmany ways 
the most important. For not only did it check 
advancing autocracy^ which was everywhere else 
victorious, and save from extinction the last effective 
relic of the once goodly company of mediaeval parlia¬ 
ments; but it liberated an immense volume and 
variety of new and explosive democratic ideas which 
in the long run did mofrfhah anylhing else to shatter 
the fabric of despotism—whether kingship by divine 
right or tyranny by devilish wrong. 1 Seventeenth- 

* Th» «tudent if recommended to reed 0. P. Gooch'* Eogi&h Democratic 
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century democratic ideas achieVed their first per¬ 
manent’realisation in institutions, however, not in 
England, the home of their prigin, but in the New 
English Colonies of America! There, away from the 
militarist and authoritarian traditions of the Old 
World, the principles of self-government were worked 
out in constitutional practice. The difference of spirit 
between such a self-determining colony as Massa¬ 
chusetts and suqji an . oligarchically determined 
country as Georgian England became so marked 
that—wholly apart from specific causes of dissension 
#-conflict and separation were inevitable. The 
American Revolution not only confirmed the newly 
United States in their autonomy and their representa¬ 
tive democracy ; it also, through the agency of the 
French -and Spanish volunteers who had crossed the 
ocean to aid the colonists in their struggle wifh Britain, 
disseminated democratic principles widely on the 
Continent, and powerfully prepared the way for the 
French Revolution of 1789, tfnd the Spanjsh “ Con¬ 
stitution of 1812.”, '. 

It is from the! French Revolution that modern 
Centm$ntai democracy dates its rise. France m the 
“eighteenth Tehtuiy,'' although''ft' stood easily first 
among European states, was one of the most re¬ 
actionary of powers. Her nymarehy was not only 
absolute in fact; it was also based on that anti- 
denjocrutie, ..theq^y of thi. divine source of po litical 
soyereijjsfy which the mediaevaTpapacyhad adopted 
and developed. Her church was intolerant, in¬ 
quisitorial, aifd obscurantist. Her universities still 

Idea * in the Seventeenth Century, a masterly and comprehensive ■urvey. By 
comparing thit with the same writer’* eway in Cambridge Modem Uirtory, 
vol. viii., on “ Europe and the French Revolution, he will see how great 
waa the debt of French Revolutionary thinker* to their English forerunner*. 
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taught the scholasticism of Aquinas, and ignored both 
the philosophy of Descartes and the physics of Newton. 
Her nobility continued to enjoy the privileges of 
feudalism, although thly had been relieved* of the 
duties which feudalism had formerly imposed. Her 
system of government and organisation was, in short, 
essentially mediaeval; it was a gross anachronism. 
It was, however, being undermined by two trains of 
dynamic ideas, one derived froiji modern England, 
the other from \antique Rome. Voltaire* visited 
England in 1726; Montesquieu in 17261 Both of 
them were profoundly influenced by English "thought 
and English institutions. 1 The one went back to 
France a convinced free-thinker, tfl attack the sacro- 
sanctity of the Gallican Church ; the othei returned 
a political philosopher thoroughly imbued with the 
conception of the relativity of forms of state and 
modes of government. The thinker to whom each 
of them owed most was John "Locke, the theorist of 
the English Revolution. The same great Englishman 
also, no doubt, had considerable influence upon the 
third of the leading social philosophers of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary b ranee, viz. Rousseau :* for the conception«of 
contract looms large in the political speculations of 
both. But contract is a fundamental idea of Roman 
Law, and it was to the^Roman original rather than to 
any secondary source that Rousseau went for his 
inspiration. Iiis Contrai Social marks a clear return 
to tfe®.political,principles of Jhe ancient city-stateTa " 
leap backward across the millennium of the l^Knstian 


> Cf. J. C. CuUuu Voltaire aud Monlcgguint in England. Concerning 
VolUirewe «|po Morloy , Vallairt, ch»p. ii. (“ Enelirh Influence. *'), whioh 
“'<1‘oh*Ve begun from the flight of its founder 
from P»™ to London.,. . . Voluire left Fmnoe * poet, he returned to it 
* nge. uonoenung Monteequieu’. debt to Englend we J. Dedfen. Manta- 
few d & tradition angiauc cn Franca. 
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Middle Ages, and across the still earlier quincentenium 
of the Pagan empire, to the Rome of the early lawyers, 
and the Athens of the primitive philosophers. This 
most disruptive of revolutionary classics /lid little 
more than proclaim anew'that fundamental dogma 
of "social democracy which the Stoic thinkers had 
learned from Zeno in the painted colonnade at the 
beginning of the third century b.c. —the dogma that, 
by nature all fnen are free.and equal; together with, 
that fundamental dogma of politicd democracy which 
even th^ imperial jurists had not attempted to obscure 
in the legal system of Rome—the dogma that the 
origin and source of all sovereignty is the people. 
The French Revolution, in,so far as it was inspired 
by RousSeau, was the revolt of Pagan Antiquity 
against'Mediaeval Christendom; the rising, of the 
democratic spirit of the old city-republics a gainst 
the authoritarian alliance established in the darkages 
between barbarian kings, feudal nobles, and Catholic 
priests; the reassertion of tht? optimistic &eek”vie'w 
of hnma n nature and the rightness of the ^ general 
wflT” against the pessimistic orthodox dogma "oF 
manVtofafTepravT# and'tte v mhSi^s'''orainE^ 
Raoiil fl fl m otions of society . 1 

!ous^> doctj umcf wM equality and, popular 
sovereignty, his proclamations concerning natural 
rights and the infallibility of thg “ general will,” 
spread like wildfire through Europe, as the result of 
the triumph .of the French Revolution. The story 


1 It is to be remembered that Rotunau mu a Dative of Geneva, a modem 
•elf.governing city-state whioh/n the eighteenth century manifested eome 
striking resemblanees to the city-states of the ancient world. He vu 
proud of his birthplace * “ I was bofn a oitizen of a free state,” he says at 
the beginning of toe donlrat Social, “ and I am happy, when I reflect upon 
government*, to find my inquiries always furnish me with new reasons for 
loving that of my own ootmtry." 
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of how they were adopted and disseminated by 
radicals in England, poets and preachers in-Scotland, 
professors in Germany, nationalists in Italy, anti¬ 
clericals in the Peninsula, antagonists of the existing 
order everywhere,, has Men admirably told by Mr. 
G. P. Gooch in the Cambridge Modem History (vol. viii. 
chap. xxv.). It cannot be even summarised here. 
Suffice it to say that the result of a quarter-century’s 
.agitation was to establish.the democratic idea as one 
of the great guidftig and motive principles of the era 
which followed the close of the Revolutionary Wars 
in 1815.* Everywhere democratic experiments cd 
infinite variety aivl boldness were made. In France 
herself effort after effort; was made to attain to the 
ideal polity. In Britain an agitation commenced 
which .culminated in the passing of large measures 
of parliamentary and other reform. In Spain was 
formulated the famous “ Constitution of 1812 ” 
which was destined to become the standard of demo¬ 
cratic advance in Poftugal, Naples, Piedmont, and 
many another Latin state in both the Old WorhJ and 
the New. Even in feudalised Germany and in the 
downtrodden dependencies of the Hapsburg emperors 
the banner of democratic revolt was raised, and was 
carried a long way towards victory. The period 
between the two Freneh upheavals of 1830 and 1848 
was in particular an epoch of rapid and general 
popular progress. Its results, unfortunately, were 
l such as seriously to damage the reputation of demo¬ 
cracy as an efficient form of state-organisation.* 

1 So early m 1821 M. de Serre exclaitoed: "La democratic coule k 
plains herds.'1 A sketch of the grejfc movements of this era has been 
provided by the present writer under the title, Main Currents in European 
History 1815-1915 (Maemillan, 1917). 

* Concerning the epread of democracy in the nineteenth Century Dr. 
W. Jethro Brown, Underlying Principles of Modem Legislation (1912), says. 
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Nevertheless, he thinks it well to state explicitly 
thjt he is entirely »free from apy J»arty ^r"* grorfp 
attachment. Not that, hq is one oi those who dfecry 
and condemn the party system. On the cafltrary, 
M believes that the ^jrganjglitioip of active politician 
into two compact and disciplined parties is >n indis* 
pensable condition ofc suecessful^and orderly repre¬ 
sentative government. • But he believes equally 
strongly that J;he ordinary electof, like himself, who 
does not take an active part in t^e technical business 
°ij>olitics, should avoid party entanglements, and 
should hold himself free, and ind&d by duty hound,' 
t<r criticise party programmes, accept or reject party, 
leaders, and d<^ his utmost to compel party to serve 
the larger ends of patriotism andjhunjpnity. 

He does.not feel, however,^that this attitudfe oil 
impartiality and aloofness is at till incompatible wjjh 
the formation of very definite opinions, or the un¬ 
equivocal statement of ,entirely clear convictions. 
He holds, on the oth<y hand, that fairness of judgment 
is quite consistent with the arrival at a conclusion; 
and that freedom ^trom bias need not incapacitate 
any man from making up his mind. He will there¬ 
fore be exceedingly sorry if he has* failed to make 
plain what are his reasoned opinions concerning 
either democracy or its enemies? 

In the interests of reviewers and othe^busy people 
wto may not have time or inclination to read any¬ 
thing 'beyond a preface it ma^ be & convenienje if 
he briefly summarises his main ^positive eondusion#. 
They are< 
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§ 15. Conclusion. 

Democracy in the nineteenth century manifested 
itself maiply as a destructive force. Destruction is, 
indeed, a work for which democracy is well fitted. 
No easier o* more congenial task can present itself to 
an aspiring multitude than to form itself into a mob 
and attack something or other. A good deal of 
destructive work, it Is true,'needed^to be done before' 
it could become possible for democracy to essay the 
more onerous duty of construction. There were 
mediaeval autocracies to be overthrown, feudal 
nobilities to be dispossessed of ‘privilege, firmly- 
established clergy to be deprived of immunities. 
This work was largely accomplished during the first 
half of the century. But long before the end Of this 
period democracy had revealed two* of its capital 
defects, viz. (I) its tendency to carry its destructive 
powers too far, and even ultimately to turn them 
upon itself, and (2) its incapacity for construction. 

The fragility of democratic constitutions and the 
impermanence of governments set up by democracies 
were—as they still a$p—marked and damnatory 
characteristics of the new regime. “ Since the century 
during which Roman emperors were at the mercy of 
Praetorian soldiery,” says Sir Henry Maine, “ there 
has been no such insecurity of government as the 
world has seen since rulers became delegates of the 
community.” 1 He illustrates his thesis by pointing 

p. 314: “ In the eariy nineteenth oentury the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment was practically confined Uf a few communities on the eastern shores 
of the United States of America. In the early twentieth century more than 
one-fourth of the population of the globe pooees oonstitutionAl governments 

is given by Duchesne, Democracy and Empire, p. 109. 

1 Meins, Pppnlar OottmmeM (1889), p. SI.* 
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out that France since the Revolution had has nine 
separate and distinct constitutions, all of them over¬ 
thrown by violence of some sort or other; that in 
Spain there have .been tfince 1812 “forty military 
risings of a serious nature, in most of which the mob 
took part ” ; and that in South America'democratic 
upheavals have been so frequent as to baffle computa- 
.tion. He quotes Lieber (,who wjote in 1853) to the 
effect that “ the fitst half of our century has produced 
more than three hundred political constitutions.” The 
extreme instability of popular government, to which 
Maine drew attention in 1885, has not since that date 
been materially remedied. Bodiey records the many 
and kaleidoscopic changes in French ministries since 
the fqjinding of the Third Republic 1 Minghetti 
emphasises tho discontinuity of Italian policy and 
the insecurity of ministerial tenure since the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy was established in Rome.* 
The correspondence Of Castelar is eloquent of the 
stormy transience of Spanish administrations.' The 
able pen of M. Garcia-Calderon, a young Peruvian 
diplomat, has portrayed with vivid detail the anarchic 
turbulence of the Latin democracies of America, 
where changes of ministry are effected by means of 
sanguinary revolution^of incessant recurrence. 4 Only 
in the two Anglq-Saxon democracies, with their old 
common tradition of “ freedom slowly broadening 

1 Bodiey, Franc*, book iv. # 

• Minghetti, I partiti politici e la loro ingtrtnza neila justizia e ntff am* 

• B. Ceetelar, Corrt«pondtncia, 1908. *• 

v 4 F. Gercit-CeldAron, L** Dimocratiu Laiint* fAmtriqut. It appear* 
(p. 348) that Venezuela alone has had fifty-two important revolution* in the 
oouree of the oentury terminating 1912. Cf. also Gustave le Bon, PtycJtologie 
du Soriahme, p. 339: "Le terrible exemple dee rApubliques latinee de 
I’AmArique eet 1 k pour montrer le sort qui attend lee dAmoc ratio* chez lee 
peo^lee earn volonte, eana\noralitA, et sane Anergic,” etc. etc. 
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down frdm precedent to precedent,” has there been 
tolerable stability, continuity, jtnd permanence; and 
even in these there have not been wanting disquieting 
symptoms of that unprincipled, opportunist, hand-to- 
mouth conduct of affairs which is characteristic of 
ministers who feel themselves at the mercy of in¬ 
calculable caprice. 

The instability qf dempcratic constitutions, the, 
changefulness of democratic ministries, the factious 
fickleness of democratic parties, the unscrupulous 
log-rollings of democratic groups, have inevitably 
militated against the constructive gfficiency of demo¬ 
cratic states. It Aould be a lengthy task, and one 
wholly bayond the scope of the present essay, to 
examined detail the efforts of modem democracies to 
formulate modes of government, frame policies, meet 
emergencies, solve practical problems. The examina¬ 
tion would in the main reveal a record of conspicuous 
failure. Its most lurid and ‘convincing Examples 
would be drawn from the central years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, 1848-52, during which brief period 
democracy in Europe achieved a momentary triumph, 
and used it to -involve Itself in hopeless ridicule and 
ruin. The year 1848 saw the culmination of a long 
process of democratic advance; during its course no 
less than fifteen separate revolution^ shook the auto¬ 
cratic thrones o^ the Continent (including those of 
Prussia and Austria) to their very foundations. 
Democracy seemed to be everywhere in the ascendant 
throughout Western Europe: it had secured its 
great opportunity* Within four years it, destroyed 
itself. In France the wild excesses »of Louis Blanc 
and his ’Committee of Public Safety led t6 the 
establishment of Louis Napoleoh in power; ,in 
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Germany the incredible garrulities and inanities of 
the National Parliament ended in the restoration of 
Austro-Prussian duocracy; in the Hapsburg dominions 
mutual animosities handed back emancipated Slavs 
and Magyars into the grip of the oppressor; -in 
Italy the irrational and irreconcilable attitude of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi towards both the liberal papacy 
,of Pius IX. and the national monarchy of Charles 
Albert of Sardinia helped to precipitate disaster; 
even in Britain the errors of the Chartists and 
the violence of the Young Irish thoroughly dis T 
credited the popular cause. Rarely has there been 
so impressive and cumulative a demonstration of the 
danger which arises, and the devastation which' results, 
when political dominance falls into the hands of the 
doctrinaire, the intransigent, the demagogue, the 
extremist, the man of theories, the despot of ideas. 
The rising democracies, deluded and misled by blind 
guides and false prophets, blundered so irretrievably 
into chaos and contention, that on ly m en of blood 
and iron, like Bismarck ; men of craft,like Cavour; 
lifen"of destiny, like Napoleon, could bring back order 
and secure rational progress. Guizot was a not- 
unprejudiced spectator of the events of this tragic 
period ; but the words which he wrote of France in 
1849 expressed tjie views of many moderate minds 
in many lands: “ Plus j’y pense, j>lus je demeure 
convaincu que son grand mal, le mal qui est au fond 
de tous ses rnaux, qui mine et detruit ses gouveme- 
ments et ses libertes, sa dignity et son’bonheur, c’est 
le mal qqe j’attaque, I’idolatrie. democratique.” 1 
Even Mazzini for a moment seemed to despair; for, 
writing at this time his Thoughts on Demdkracy, he 

1 Guiiot, ta BfnUKratit «ft France, p. 2. 
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said: “ Give the suffrage to a people unfitted for it, 
governed by hateful reactionary passions, they will 
sell it, oj make a bad use of .it, and will introduce 
instability into every part of.the state.” 1 

In spite, however, of the gravf set-back which 
democracy brought upon itself in the ninlSle" of the 
nineteenth century, during the subsequent period it 
continuecTTomqJke headway in all parts of the world, 
even in the autocratic*empires of Central and Eastern 
Europe.* The spread of education, the growth of the 
•press, the development of means of communication, the 
increase of working-class prosperity, the organisation 
of labour—these and countless other ctuses contributed 
to make both the monarchic and the aristocratic state 
ultimately impossible. Before emancipated man only 
two alternatives lay—democracy and (whether ilnder 
its own or under some less alarming name) anarchy. 
For anarchy man was not, and is not yet, ripe. Hence 
the hope of the hqman race centjed upon democracy. 
But still democracy continued to be effective* mainly 
in destruction; still did it remain unstable, still im¬ 
potent to build.* Moreover, where it established 
itself, especially in the L^tin countries of the world, 
it manifested many of those other vices to which (as 
has already been noticed) it is liable, viz. a corruption, 
which made it the despair of'reformers; a sub¬ 
servience to “ bosses ” which drove honourable men 
out of politics altogether; a factiousness fatal to 

1 E. A. Venturi, Joseph Maznni, p. 177. 

1 The growth of the Social-Democratic vote in Germany was undoubtedly 
one of the causes which precipitated the war of 1914 : the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment wanted to provide a oounter-irriteet. * 

* Cf. A. E. Zimmem, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 182: “ Tho twentieth 
century Is discovering to its surprise that the capacity* of parliament* ha* 
been overastimlted; that, however well they may shout, they fihd it 
difficult to govern.” 
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peace; a jealousy of talent which enthroned medi¬ 
ocrity ; a materialism which destroyed enthusiasm ; 
a contempt for law Instructive of order.; a lust for 
plunder which degraded «it to the level of the criminal. 
For its moral fatflts, as well as for its inefficiency, it 
seemed to deserve the condemnation of Nietzsch e 
who said : “ Democracy is not only a degenerating" 
form of political organisation; it is also equivalent 
to a degenerating, declining type of man.” 1 

Nevertheless, those to whom democracy was more 
than a mere form of government, or type of state, 
or order of society; those to whom it appeared to 
be the goal of political evolution, the foreordained 
environment of the perfect riian, all but an end in 
itself 1 —could not permit themselves to despair of its 
redemption, its purification, its final’ sanctification, 
for to despair of democracy would be to despair 
of human nature, and to -make surrender to the 
pessimism of Nietzsche or the still more horrible 
Prussiafiism of Treitschke. Moreover, if the‘new 
democracies of the nineteenth century showed all the 
vices of ungovernable youth, in the older democracy 
of Britain—in spite of grave defects—there ‘were 
large and abiding elements of hope. To the history 
of democracy in Britain we now turn our attention. 

1 Nietzsche, Beyond Oood and Evil, § 203. f'f. also Twilight of the Idols, 
§ 37. One ol Niotz&he's disciples, A. M. Ludovici, Defence of Aristocracy, 
p. 253, echoes his master in the words: “Siijce democracy includes the 
voice—and a majority of the voices—of medkx^e or impoverished life, it is 
bound by slow or rapid stops to lead to nemesis and to death.” 
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You will observe that from Magna Carta to tho Declaration of 
Right, it has boon the, uniform policy of our constitution to claim and 
assert our liberties as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our j»sterity; as an estate 
specially belonging to the people of this kingdom without any reference 
whatever tit jyiy other more general or prior right,. By this means our 
constitution preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritable crown, an inheritable peerage, and p house of 
commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, 
from a long line of ancestors.”— Burke, French Revolution. 

“ In so far as the course qf English Constitutional History can bo 
summarised in a phrase, it may be described as a drift towards de¬ 
mocracy.”— Masterman, British Constitution. * 

Where freedom slowly broadens down from precedent to pre¬ 
cedent.”— Tennyson, Poems of 183'J. 


, § 10. The Historic Substratum of Politics. 

• 

We have seen that one of the functions which history 
performs in respect of politics is that it furnishes 
“ lessons ” from the storehouse of the past for the 
guidance of the present and the 'future. Like a 
corporate memory, history brings up recollections of 
the bygone experiences of the race, supplies records 
of completed experiments, perpetuates the warnings 
of old disasters, encourages the repetition of successes 
once achieved. In respect of direct democracy the 
lessons o4 history are clear and unmistakable. .They 
teach us that direct democracy ig possible only to 
. 115 * "" ' r” 
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is mall a nd,homogeneous communities; that where 
i these small communities are primitive and pastoral, 
like the early Teutonic, tribes or the medieval Swiss 
cantons,* democracy tend? to be stable but .stagnant; 
that, on the oth£r hand, where these communities 
are urban and active, like the ancient-dty-gl&fces of 
Greece or the Italian republics of the Renaissance, 
democracy tends to be splendid but ephemeral; tends 
' to develop the holiest types of ‘genius together with 
the extremest kinds of moral corruption; tends to 
foster the most glorious liberty but at the same time 
to loosen, the bands of discipline and open the way to 
internal anarchy And foreign conquest. In respect of 
representative democracy, however, the lessons of 
history are as yet few and uncertain. For though, 
as we" have seen, representative institutions have a 
record that goes back for a good many centuries, it 
.is only within the last hundred years that these 
institutions have becojne the instruments of sovereign 
democracies, and the means by which emancipated 
peoples strive to exercise their newly-asserted powers. 
It is, indeed, just because the lessons of ancient 
experience do not directly .apply in the radically 
changed conditions of modem times, that the youth¬ 
ful democracies of to-day find themselves so very 
much bewildered as tb the course they should pursue. 
It is for this very reason that they stand hesitant at 
the crossways, gazing in painful ddubt at the diver¬ 
gent sign-posts, all of which claim to point them 
straight to the Golden Age; and tjiat they stand 
listening to the rival clamours'of self-confident guides, 
each of whom professes to be the exclusive possessor 
of the secret of the shortest cut to the much-longed- 
for goal. 
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Fortunately, the service which history can render 
to democracy at this crisis of its fate is not limited 
to the provision of precedents,' or the furnishing of 
completed lessons drawn fsom the records 'of other 
lands or past ages. It can also render—and it alone 
can render-—the further indispensable service of 
making known the antecedents of the problems which 
present themsqjves for solution to the democracy of 
to-day. ^'Most of th<? questions—political, social, and. 
economic—with which modern democracy is called 
upon to deal are old questions that have reached their 
present condition* of complexity as the result of long 
periods of evolution, and as the product of the inter¬ 
play of .many histone influences. This is specially 
obvious in the sphere of foreign affairs. The question 
of the lordship of the Netherlands, for instance, has 
been a vital question for England from the time of 
the Norman Conquest* down to the present critical 
moment; the question of AJsace-Lorraiae has a 
history that goes back to the ninth-century \reaty of 
Verdun, if not indeed to the period nine hundred 
years earlier still, when Caesar saved Gaul from the 
Teutonic barbarians, and extended to it the culture 
and humanity of the Province; the Eastern question 
was already of immemorial antiquity when Europe 
and Asia fought with one aribther at Salamis, or 
wrestled together for control over* the Hellespont 
“ far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” But if 
the continuity -of history and the antiquity of politics 
are specially obvious in the sphere of foreign affairs, 
they are not less truly Tacts, and important facts, in 
the sphere of domestic matters. No one, for example, 
can hope do understand the Poor Law problem who 
limits his study to the Reports of the Commissioners 
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of 1909; he must also investigate the Act of 1834 
with all its subsequent modifications; * he must 
explore the disastrous experiments of the eighteenth 
century; he must purple his course bapk to the 
legislation of Tuft or times, and even to the pre¬ 
legislative expedients of the Middle Age* The same 
is the case with the Irish question, with the franchise 
question, and indeed with nearly evqry other vexed 
.question of the flay. If would, of course, be too 
much to claim that in all these doubtful *and difficult 
matters the study of the past will give infallible 
guidance for the action of the present and the policy 
of the future ; lutt it is not too much to say that no 
step forward can be safely made without an acquaint¬ 
ance with the path already trodden; and it is not too 
much ‘to« claim that a survey of that traversed track 
does give invaluable indications of the general 
direction to be pursued, and therefore of the cross- 
ways to be avoided, iq the days to come. 

One of the great guiding principles of politics, which 
is reinforced by history with countless examples and 
warnings, is that there must.be no breach in the 
continuity of the national lib). This is the truth,'for 
instance, that stands out from the record of the failure 
of the Puritan Revolution in seventeenth-century Eng¬ 
land. The lofty ideaft of the Commonwealth thinkers 
missed realisatibn because they took inadequate 
account of the vigour of those ancient institutions, 
those venerable traditions, those firmly-established 
conventions, those ineradicable prejudices which they 
aimed at sweeping aside. The splendid experiments 
of the Protectorate had to'be abandoned because they 
involyed too fundamental a change in the. old con¬ 
stitution—a change incompatible with the continued 
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1. That democracy is the only form of state 
ifltima'tejy tolerable* and that*in*democracy, properly 
understood, fully accepted, .and honestly applied, 
lies tSe < one hope of the pfeaceful and prosperous 
aevelopiflent of .the* race*; button the other* hand „ 
that not every people is as yet ripe for democracy, 
find that .to .establish it • prematurely ,is to court 
disaster. 

2. That* the only type of democracy* possible in 
the* great state of .modem tinfes is representative 
democracy; and that representative democracy,js 
incompatible with such devices as the ’initiative, 

, referendum, and retell. > * ’ i 

3. fhat the essence of representative democracy 
is the rule of $e majority; and that the rule of the 
majority* is impeded^by attempts,, through propor¬ 
tional representation or otherwise, to secure the 
representation of minorities^ 

* 4. That for the effective organisation of repre¬ 
sentative democracy, and for the satisfactory deter¬ 
mination of the will of the majority, the two-party 1 
system is essential; Aut that th? parties need to be 
checked and controlled by a strong, enlightened, and 
independent electorate. 

5. That if democracy is*t8 rise to the height of 

• * ® t 

its great task of responsible self-detfcrmination there, 
is need of $ diligent education of public opinion, a 
thorough purification, of the communal conscience^ 
vigorous strengthening ef the general wjll., 1 

* 6. That>the ministers who govern in the name of 
democracy need on the one hand to show’ a much 
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existence of the Old England which, in spite of its 
defects, nine-tenths of the people’of the country loved 
with a passionate devotion. ^Phis truth, so clearly 
proclaimed. by the fall of the English Republic and 
the restoration of the Stuarts, was reiterated with 
doubled emphasis by the course of the French 
'“'Revolution, and its culmination in the restoration 
of the Bourbons a century later. Long, indeed, 
before this climax Was reached, while as yet the 
Revolution was in its earlier and more hopeful stages, 
•Burke uttered the admonition which events were 
destined so strikingly to vindicate. Proclaiming the 
organic nature of tlje state, he warned the ideologues 
who weqj practising *upon the French body politic 
that they ft ere performing operations which, if carried 
through, would involve, not recovery of health, but 
death, with small hope of resurrection'. The patient\ 
herself soon realised thp peril of her position beneath 
the blades of the amateur surgeons, and she fled to 
Napoleon Bonaparte for salvation. In ourVwn day 
the toith that a nation has a life of its own ; that it 
cannot tolerate too rjipid and too radical a change 
of Conditions; that it requires time to adapt itself 
to new environments and to assimilate new ideas, 
is being painfully learned by the great peoples of 
Russia, who in their turn have fallen victims to 
fanatics obsessed by abstract ideas, devoid of all sense 
of historic continuity, regardless of the accumulated 
experience of the ages. By what means Russia will 
gain deliverance from her Bolshevik ideologues we 
cannot yet forecast; bat gain it she must and will. 

Britain, apart 'from het short experience in the 
seventeenth century, has suffered fhuch less from 
theoretical^politicians than have the countries of 
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the Continent. Her annals show nothing that can 
compare with the influence of professors ih Germany, 
philosophers in Frarfbg, poets in Italy, or priests in 
Spain. ’The British are p practical people, not quick 
to respond to idftas, although remarkably reaSy to 
adapt themselves and their institutions to the 
exigencies of new situations. Hence the movement" 
of the British peoples towards democracy has been 
• slow, irregular, ynpirical, illogi6al. It has not been 
prefaced by any grand and comprehensive declaration 
of the Rights of Man; but has been achieved by a 
steady and stubborn insistence on the immemorial 
liberties of their ancestors. The, British appeal has 
been to precedent and not to 'principle ; tp history 
and not to philosophy ; to the law of the land and 
not to the natural rights of the human race. The 
framers of the Bill of Rights, by which our present 
constitution is determined, based their demands on 
concessions secured by the Long Parliament; the 
Long Parliament vehemently asserted that it asked 
for nothing new, but merely claimed the. restoration 
of the mode of governance current under Henry VI.; 
the constitutional lawyers o£ Henry VI.’s time based 
their practice upon Magna Carta; Magna Carta pro¬ 
fessed to be little more than a detailed version of the 
Charter of Henry 1. which Stephen Langton read to 
the assembled barons in St. Paul’s Cathedral; the 
Charter of Henry I. promised that Hie English people 
should enjoy the Laws of Edward the Confessor; the 
Laws of Edward the Confessor were }>ut the written 
record of the traditional customs of the Anglo-Saxon 
folk whose origin was lost fn the mists of impenetrable 
antiquity. No people has so consistently developed 
on historic lines as have the British peopfe; to none 
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is it so necessary that historic continuity should be 
maintained. Let us then cursorily trace the path by 
which democracy in Britain Jlas reached its present 
position, in the hope that from it we may gain some 
indication of the straight way* which should be 
pursued, and of the crossways which should be 
avoided, in the critical days that lie ahead. 

| 17. Early English Detflocracy. 

“ In as far as the course of English constitutional 
history can be summarised in a phrase,” says Canon 
Masterman, “ it may be described»as a drift towards 
democracy.” 1 This* drift <is discernible from the 
earliest days; for “ the idea of government by general 
consent,‘brought by our forefathers from the German 
forests, has never died out of English life.” * It has 
been, however, a far front uniform drift. At times, 
indeed, as for example during the Tudor ^and early 
Sthart periods, the superficial currents, at any rate, 
seemed to set in the opposite direction. But below 
the surface the general tendency has been steady, 
evhn though the pace fyas varied greatly from age to 
age. 

It is most remarkable that in the first detailed 
picture of our Teutonic ancestors that has been 
handed down to us, viz. that drawn* by Tacitus, they 
should stand revealed to us not merely as democratic, 
but as endowed with rudimentary representative in¬ 
stitutions. WJiat had been hidden from the wise 
of Greece and the pAident of Rome had in some 
mysterious manner been revealed to these primitive 
barbarians, these politically-minded babes.. The 

1 MMtera&n, History of the British Constitution, p. 1. * Ibid. p. 2. 
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democratic element was specially marked .in their 
national assemblies. The information which Tacitus 
gives us concerning th'ege bodies is thus sumpmrised 
by Bishop Stubbs : “ Th^ central power was wielded 
by the national assemblies. . . . There was no dis¬ 
tinction of place or seat: all were free, all appeared 
in arms. . . . The debate was opened by some one 
who had a personal claim to be heard.: he took the 
‘tone of persuasioi^ never that of Command. Opposi¬ 
tion was expressed by loud shouts, assent'by the 
shaking of spears, enthusiastic applause by the clash 
of spear and shield. Of matters of deliberation the 
more important were transacted iij the full assembly 
at which all freemen were entitled to be present.” 1 
The rudimentary representative element was evident 
in the yngi into which the nation was divide'd : each 
pagus sent one hundred warriors to the host, and 
provided one hundred assessors to assist in the 
administration of justice. 3 

The democratic and representative features of the 
Teutonic polity which arrested the attention of 
Tacitus in the first century of the Christian era con¬ 
tinued to display themselves through the early Middle 
Ages; they formed the subject of description and 
comment on the part of writers such as Bede, Nithard, 
Rudolph, and Huebald; they left their impress upon 
the Leges Barbarbrum? Huebald in particular, when 
treating of the Saxons of the eighth century, depicts 
their constitution as a representative democracy of a 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional HiHory, vol. i. p. 80. This summary is baaed 
on Tacitus, Germania, cap. xi. * 

1 Tacitua, ‘Oermania, cap. vi.: “ Centeni ex singulis pagia aunt" j cap. 
xii.: “ Eliguntur in iisdem oonciliiaet prmoipes,qui^ui»perpagosricoaque 
raddunt. Centeui singulis ex piebe comites, oonailinm aimul ae auotoritaa 
adaunt." * 

1 Cf. Stubbs, op. oil. vo). i. chape iii 
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remarkably advanced type: the sovereign national 
assembly ‘was composed of representatives of the 
pagi —each pagus sent thirtja-six men, twelve from 
each of the three social closes into which the com- 
munity was divided. 1 

The Anglo-Saxons, when they established them¬ 
selves in Britain, brought with them their free institu¬ 
tions. The oldest, and for a time the most important, 
unit of administration was ‘the hundred, which corre- * 
sponded to*the pagus of Tacitus and Hucbald. Its 
governing authority was the hundred-moot, held once 
a month, and attended, not only by lords of lands and 
priests, but also by.the reeve and four best men from 
each township within its* limits. When judicial 
business # came before the moot, the whole body of 
suitors present acted as judge : it became custbmary, 
however, for them to delegate their powers to a repre¬ 
sentative body of twelve. After the hundreds had 
coalesced into shires, and the sjx-monthly qjiire-moot 
had been instituted, the same reeve and four best 
men ‘journeyed to represent the township in the 
presence of the sheriff,.the ealdorman, and the bishop. 
Once again the whole body of suitors was regarded 
as possessed of supreme judicial authority; but, once 
again, it became usual for twelve representative thegns 
to act for the unwieldy multitude. When the shires 
—under pressure of civil war and foreign invasion, 
and through the* unifying influence of the Christian 
church — were amalgamated into kingdoms, the 
popular and representative elements in the central 
government tended to* disappear. In spite of the 

1 Hoobnid, “VitaStaoti Leboinl" in JfmuMtnfp Sermniat Buhrica, 
Hit. 361. iuetoric tecuracy of Huobald hat born quettionad, but Ml 

tfetan it almeat at noteworthy, eren If K be but that of t tanti&aatay 
Utopia, «■ if a wute that of to eutbentiftljhth-teotury Stnmy. 
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efforts of Kemble and Freeman to prove, that the 
witenagemot of the' early English monarchy was 
originally a democratic assembly, the better* opinion 
(e.g. that of Stubbs and Maitland) is decisively in 
favour of the view that it was, from the first, aristo¬ 
cratic and select. It is probable that from the days 
of Egbert to the days of John (roughly a.d. 800-1200) 
English democracy was limited to the, sphere of local 
administration. 1 ,ln the'old courts of hundred and 
shire, however, it continued to flourish 1 , perfecting 
itself in practice, and waiting for the day when it 
should claim a share—or rather should be compelled 
unwillingly to accept a share—of the national govern¬ 
ment. During that same four hundred^ years of 
democratic submergence, representative institutions 
of netf kinds were introduced into the island from 
two separate sources: on the one hand they were de¬ 
veloped by the clergy in the ecclesiastical assemblies; 
on the ot^er hand they were imported by the Normans 
for their system of inquests by sworn recognition, and 
were extended by the able Angevins in the* wide 
ramifications of the jury system. The Angevins, 
however, did much more for jthe English constitution 
than extend the jury, system. They began to link 
up, by closer ties than had ever existed before, the old 
English local organisation with the new and strong 
central government which had been established since 
the conquest. The principal ageifts of this closer 
union were itinerant officials, members of the curia 
regis, who went on circuit to the shirei in order to see 

to the qpllection of the king’s revenues, to secure 

• * 

1 One must not, however, wholly ignore «uch exceptional national 
MMmbfiN M the greet gemot of Salisbury (1086) which was attended by 
many thouaanda of landholder* stftnmoned for a special purpose. 
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grants towards the needs of the realm, to inspect the 
militia, to’ examine the working of the frankpledge 
system,,to administer justice' For the purpose of 
meeting these formidable pfficials, who came with 
regal pomp*and power on their grand eyre, it was 
customary for the shire courts to elect two or more 
'of the most eminent “ knights of the shire,” whose 
duty it was to .represent the shire, and in particular 
to make with the king the best financial bargain ’ 
possible on»behalf of the shire. The next step in 
the development of representative government was 
not a long one, but it was one of extraordinary 
interest and importance. It consisted in the sum¬ 
moning pi these “ knights ef the shire ” to come 
together into one place, instead of waiting to be 
visited in turn in their respective shires. Thih step 
was taken in 1213, in the midst of the struggles of 
John’s reign, at the moment the king and barons 
were beginning to collect their forces for th^ conflict 
which culminated in the sealing of Magna Carta. 
The sealing of Magna Carta marked the momentary i 
victory of the feudal, nobility over the monarchy M 
Magna Carta itself was, a baronial document, anti- > 
democratic and reactionary. Except indirectly, by 1 
shaking the authority of the king, it retarded rather 
than advanced the cause of representative govern¬ 
ment. But its acquisition inaugurated a half century 
of civil strife durihg which the king sought to recover 
his prerogatives, and the barons to make good their 
privileges. Both sides were driven for support, and 
particularly for financial support, to the .growing 
third estate. Hence first 'the barons, when under 
Simon de JMontfort they had overthrown Henry. III. 
at Lewes, summoned representative burgesses from 
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towns to join the knights of the shire in ,the great 
“ parliament ” of 1265. Later, Edward I., when he 
came to the throne, adopted the baronial device, won 
over the towns by his just,and beneficent rale, and con¬ 
stituted the “model parliament in which both knights 
of the shires and burgesses fybm the towns were per¬ 
manent elements. In 1322/t was formally recognised* 
that no legislative measure passed in,,the absence of 
the Commons, or without their assent, was valid. The 
older members of the king’s great councilor witenage- 
'mot - bishops, abbots, earls, and barons—coalesced to 
form a “ House of Lords.” The new members, re¬ 
presentative of communitates otshires and boroughs 
amalgamated to form-a “ llouse of Commons.” 
There is no space here to tell th5 familiar story of the 
processes by which (1) the franchise was fixed, until 
in the counties the forty-shilling freeholders held the 
monopoly of the vote, while in the boroughs an in¬ 
finite vryiety of locally-determined electorates pre¬ 
vailed ; (2) par liament., .ex tended its powers and 
^enlarged its privileges, until at the end of the Middle 
Ages it had acquired a recognised measure of control 
over legislation, taxation, administration, and jusfice. 
Suffice it to say that under the poverty-stricken and 
insecurely-seated Lancastrian kings it reached the 
height of its mediaeval greatness, and even became 
for a time the governing authority in the realm; 
but that, having attained to powef, it did not know 
how to use it, and, by allowing the country to drift 
into the anarchy of the Wars of the.Roses, it found 
itself utterly discredited in the eyes of the community 
of peaceful and reasonable men who desired above 
all things security for the development erf industry 
and commerce. The Ijancastrian period, says Bishop 
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Stubbs, was the period of “ the trial and failure of 
parliamentary government.” pence the country sub¬ 
mitted with active goodwill to the Tudor dictatorship 
of the sixteenth century. .For though it was harsh 
and unconstitutional, it was efficient and public- 
spirited. It gave to England the order and good 
government necessary for her development; it tided 
the country safely through the crises of the Reforma¬ 
tion and the Spanish War. But though the Tudor' 
monarchs dominated and subjugated parliament, 
they did not destroy it. On the contrary, finding 
it submissive and accommodating, they preferred to 
use it, and to wofk by means of'it. Some of their 
most despotic and immoral acts were perpetrated with 
parliamentary sanction. Their free and frequent 
employment of parliament kept life in an institution 
which might otherwise have died—as the French 
states-general did die- of inanition and inactivity. 
Parliament continued to exist, and it nev^r lost the 
memory of the powers that it had exercised, and the 
privileges that it had enjoyed, in the good old days 
of Henry VI. Hence* when the popular and patriotic 
Tudors gave place tq the alien and self centred 
Stuarts, the royal dictatorship soon became intoler¬ 
able, and parliament rebelled in reassertion of its 
mediaeval claims. 


§ 18. The Great Rebellion. 

The Great .Rebellion of the seventeenth century 
is the prime outstanding event in English history, as 
regarded from the point of view of world-develop¬ 
ment. It ranks in Weltgeschichte with the Italian 
Renaissance, the German Reformation, and the 
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French Revolution, as a national movement—as the 
one English national rfjovement—whose influence was 
universal, and whose significance was as great in the 
annals of humanity as in, the records of the people 
among whom it was enacted. It has excited the 
interest of Continental publicists as no other episode 
in English history has done: among the fullest and 
most authoritative studies of its coipse are those 
'which have come from the pens of the French states¬ 
man Guizot, and the German scholar Ranke. Its 
significance and its universal importance lay in the 
fact that it put a check upon absolute monarchy at 
the very moment when in every .other part of the 
world absolute monarch} seemed to be establishing 
itself in impregnable supremacy; when popular 
assemblies were dropping out of existence; when 
representative institutions were being extinguished; 
when democracy was dying. -It set an example of 
successful^ resistance tp autocracy which revived the 
hopes of constitutionalists all the earth over; ' it 
definitely turned the tide of world-politics, and caused 
it to flow with ever-increasing, volume and impetus 
in the direction of self-governjnent. 

The general causes which produced the rebellion 
against Charles I. can be traced back along two 
separate lines—the one political, the other religious— 
to the Reformation as effected in England by Henry 
VIII. The Act of Supremacy of T534, above and 
beyond its obvious results, involved a new theory of 
the English kingship on the one hand, and a new 
relation of church and state in' England on the other 
hand. (l)‘We have seen fhat the mediaeval theory 
of kingship, as promulgated by popes and expounded 
by Catholic theologians, was that monarchs derived 
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greater courage than they have lately shown in 

telling democracy of its faults*and correcting ife 

errors; and need on tha other hand to display a quid 

more honourable fidelity, in safeguarding # i4 real 

interests tfian they lutve lately displayed. * * 

During the course of the writing* of this hook the 

words with m which Rousseau infcoduc*d <his Social 

• GorUtact have bee» muchf in.the author’s mind. He 

will therefore ^onclpde this preface with ihSm. “ 3 

shall be asked,” sa^s Rousseau,,“if I am a prfhce 

oj,a legislator that I should write on politics. 3 

answer that I am neither the one nor the other, anc 
• • * 
tn&t that is the reason why I jsrite. If I were £ 

prince or a le|islator,I should not wtiste my time 

in saying what needs to be done i I Should do it, oi 

keep silence. As* I was bom a pitizen of a free state 

and a member of Jthe sovereigfi people, I feel th*i 

However feeble may be tlje influence of my voice oi 

public affairs, the right of voting on them makes i 

my duty to study tl^m. And I am happy, when 1 

i reflect upon governments, to find that my reflection 

always supply me Vith new reasons for loving tha 

of my own country.” 


UsivsJBm or London, 
Kino’s Collsge, 
Sith September ISIS. 
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their authority, ultimately indeed, from &od, but 
mediately 'iKrough His representative on earth, the 
successor of St. Peter in the Apostolic See of Rome. 
In virtue of this delegated omnipotence, popes 
claimed and exercised the right of both appointing” 
and deposing kings; they supported pious monarchs 
'against their subjects; they absolved subjects from 
their oaths of. allegiance to impious rulers. In 1534 
Henry VIII. was exdbmmuiiicated ; 4 the faithful were ' 
freed from* their obligations of obedience; the 
Emperor was commissioned to expel the wicked and 
adulterous reprobate from his kingdom. It was no 
longer possible for Henry, or his Protestant successors, 
to admit that any portion of their royal power or 
dignity came to them through papal channels. They 
needed a’ clear anti-papal theory of the source of 
monarchical authority. At the same time they 
wished to assert as emphatically as ever the sacred 
character of their office; they were determined to 
renfain kings Dei gratia. The theory which they 
required was found ready to their hands in the doctrine 
of the “ divine right, of kings,” which had been 
formulated by Italian Qhibellines and German im¬ 
perialists in the course of the later conflicts between 
the empire and the papacy; which had been adopted 
by Philip IV. of France in his Contention with Pope 
Boniface VIII.; which had been employed by John 
Wycliffe in the "elaborate argument by which he 
justified Edward III.’s refusal to pay tribute to 
Rome. This theory of the “ divine right of kings ” 
well served its original* purpose of establishing the 
validity of the Tjifior monarchy against its Catholic 
assailants. It was a theological dogma rather than 
a political principle; it gave Protestant apologists 
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something to say in reply to their Canonical opponents. 
When, however, the ^rotestant monarchs were fully 
settled in England and the Stuarts succeeded to the 
throne, they soon diverted the dogma from the realm 
of religious theory into the realm of practical affairs, 
and showed that it had a double edge—that it was 
not only effective against claims of papal supremacy,' 
but was equally effective against claims of popular 
sovereignty. Japes. I../and Charles I. not only 
repudiated the pope; they also denied that they 
derived their authority from their people; denied that • 
they were responsible to their subjects; denied that 
Resistance to the rfcyal will was ever justified; denied 
that parliament possessed any powers or privileges 
Which kings had not Conceded, and could not rescind. 
It was this doctrine, as applied to tfie coMucTof 
the state, that parliament was compelled to controvert 
and resist in I6R2 . • 

(2) Simultaneously, with the assertion of the dogma 
of the “ divine right of kings,” had come the reduc¬ 
tion of the church to the position of a department of 
the state. The king, proclaiming himself its “ supreme 
head,” had assumed the prerogatives of an Anglican 
pope; the bishops, once so powerful and independent, 
had been degraded to the rank of courtiers; the 
Christian community! cut off from fellowship with the 
Catholic commonwealth, had been subdued to a Byzan¬ 
tine obedience to the dictates of "the secular ruler, 
who had taken over the right to fix its creeds, regulate 
its ritual, determine its mode of government. It had 
been the will of Henry VIII. and (after the brief 
aberrations of, the reigns'of Edwferd VI. and Mary) 
of Elizabeth, that the Anglican church .should be 
neither Catholic qor^ Protestant; that it should move 
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along a via media, repudiating papal supremacy, but 
retaining many of the characteristics of the Catholic 
systemabove all, that it should remain subject to 
the royal control. This settlement jaot only displeased 
the faithful members of the Old Communion ; it was 
also intensely obnoxious to the growing Calvinistic 
party in this country, which wished to bring the 
English church* fully.into liije with the most advanced . 
reformed churches of the Contine/lt. This Calvin¬ 
istic party rejected the royal supremacy, and indeed 
ajl control of the church by the state; it objected to 
episcopacy, contending that presbyterianism was 
the only scriptural system of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment ; it, demanded a simplification of ritual; it 
advocated a drastic revision of the articles of belief. 
The party sprang up and developed, of course, within 
the limits of the Church of England; since the 
Elizabethan settlement tolerated no dissent. It 
aimed at capturing the church, and at suppressing 
all antagonists. Elizabeth combated it vigorously ; 
but th*e accession of the Stuarts, who had been brought 
up g.s Presbyterians in Scotland, filled its leaders with 
hope. Promptly and with confidence they presented 
their Milleuary Petition to James I. as he was on his 
journey from Edinburgh to London. James, how¬ 
ever, had not acquired affection for the Presbyterian 
system from his long subjection to it; on the contrary, 
he had come to the conclusion that it “ accorded with 
monarchy ” no better than the devil did with God. 
Hence he decisively rejected the petition, and gave 
his resolute support to the Elizabethan settlement. 
In this he was fallowed, with a heightened strength 
of religious conviction and personal piety, by his son 
Charles. 
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Thus along two djptinct but parallel and closely- 
connected lines the (Stuart kings ran counter to 
important and increasingly numerous sections of 
their subjects. Parliamentarians and Puritans—con¬ 
stitutional stalwarts and religious reformers—com¬ 
bined to precipitate the crisis of 1642. "But neither 
Parliamentarians nor Puritans were democrats. The 
Parliamentarians fought .for the; ascendancy of that 
landed aristocracy and moneyed oligarchy which had 
constituted the mediaeval estates of the realm ; the 
Puritans had before them as a political ideal the 
sovereignty of the saints, the rule of the limited 
minority of the elect. Fundamental, indeed, to the 
Calvinistic system was” that dogma of, the total 
depravity of the natural man which, as ive have seen, 
is incompatible with the democratic creed. Calvin 
himself had a profound distrust of the plebs; his 
English and his Scottish followers fully shared his 
anti-dembcratie sentiments. “ Pop ular government,” 
said Baillie, “ bringeth in confusion, making the feet 
above the head.” “ I like not the democratic fftrms,” 
confessed the saintly Baxter f “ democratic govern¬ 
ment is the worst of all forrtis. The governors must 
be good as well as wise ; but as the earth contains but 
few men that are wise and good, if they may rule but 
a little time, the bad must succeed them.” Milton, 
too, far as he departed from the standards of Presby¬ 
terian orthodoxy, shared the Calvinistic contempt for 
the crowd : he spoke of it as the “ inconstant, irra-# 
tional/and hopeless herd, begotten to servility,” andf 
of its members as “ exorbitant apd excessive in all 
their motions.’’’ More important still, C^oniffieJil and 
Irettfn w e re no d emoc rats. Cromwell was a seven : 
tlSnSi-century (5ideon who was "quite prepared to 
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save Israel, and expected to be compelled to save 
Israel, by means of an inconsiderable remnant of the 
chosen* 1 Ireton, the most commanding intellect of 
his party, on the ground, that “ men as* men are 
corrupt and will be so,” embodied in his famous 
“ Heads o£ Proposals ” a scheme of reform which 
allowed but small power to the people. 

Ireton, hpwever, had to contend strenuously 
against a new and dnexpeCted body of opinion which* 
had made* itself heard, and had gained enormous 
influence, during the Civil War. As the conflict had 
fun its course, political power had shifted consider¬ 
ably. Parliamentarians and Presbyterians had not 
been atye to make good against the Royalists; nor 
had the ’advent of aid from the Scots sufficed to 
secure a’ decision. The overthrow of the*king was 
effected, not by those wKo Had commenced the 
struggle, but by a “ new model ” army which had no 
respect for parliament as then constitute^, and no 
loVe for the exclusiveness and intolerance of presby- 
teriaaism. In this “ new model ” army had sprung 
up and developed, in n most remarkable manner, not 
only the principle of reljgious toleration (the complete 
separation of church from state), but also the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. The new 
doctrines found their most extreme exponent in John 
Lilburne ; 1 they were widely disseminated by “ agita¬ 
tors ” ; they were finally embodied in practical form 

1 Cf. Cromwell’s Speech to the Council of Officers, January 1663 : “ That 
if they should trust tie People in an election of a new Parliament according 
to the old constitution it would to a tempting of God, and that his confidence 
was that God did intend to save and deliver this nation by S few, as He 
had done in former tiirvaJ.” * 

* “ Ldlburne,” says Lord Acton, “ was among the*first to understand the 
real oonditieffis of democracy and the obstacle to its success in England ” 

(History of Frwdom and Other Essays, p. 83). 
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in the famous “Agreement of the People,” the 
presentation of which to the Council of the Army on 
October 28,1647, may wpll be regarded as the starting- 
point of 'modern democratic history. 1 The demo¬ 
cratic ferment, mofeover, which worked so furiously 
in the army and in the classes from which the army 
was drawn, did not limit itself to the sphere of politics, 
nor did it refrain from overt action. ,It extended 
itself into the spheres of society'and economics; it 
began to embark on bold experiments. The Levellers 
proclaimed the extremest dogmas of social equality; 
Everard and the Diggers commenced to appropriate 
the land; Winstaidey and the Communists plotted 
the subversion of the v'hole Existing order. The 
democrats, indeed, of one sort and another, gave 
Cromwell,' during the period of his protectorate, 
infinitely more trouble than any other class in the 
community. He recognised that with their uncom- 
promisable convictions, and their irreconcilable an¬ 
tagonisms, they were going about to reduce all things 
to confusion, and he resisted them with invincible 
common sense. They, for their part, vented upon 
him all the malignance of frustrated fanaticism; 
proclaimed, with the support of Old Testament 
precedents, that in the case of such as he killing was 
no murder, and conspired to assassinate him. When 
in 1658 death m&oved his strong hand from the helm 
of state, they could no longer be' held in check. 

| Dread of the doctrinaire democrats, fear of the 
levelling anny, alarm at the communism of the saints, 
were among the most potent bf the causes that led 

1 See Qardiner, CmHitutumal DocuminU, p, 333, end Ortaf Civil War, 
toI. lii. p. 382. 

a For the extreordioarilf interesting and important political theory of 
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§ 19. Democracy in Eclipse. 

C romy eil had not been a' doctrinaire, but an 
opportunist and practical Englishman; not a fanatic, 
although mystically religious and‘deeply convinced 
of His providential mission ; noj^a revolutionary, but 
an em inently conservative reformer. His great 
“concern, it is true, had been to preserve that freedom 
of faith, and to secure that liberty of prophesying, 
which the factory of the army had established : but 
subject to this condition he had been indifferent to 
pblitical forms, and in the interests of stability he 
had favoured as ne^tr a return to tlje old English con¬ 
stitution as circumstances hjd permitted. Not only 
had he sdt up a “ House of Lords ” to balance his 
“ House Of Cbmmons ” : he had even been prepared 
to"assume the title of “king,” with all the legal 
limitations, and all thq diminution of his protectoral 
powers, which it implied. His conservative and 
restorative efforts, however, had been frustrated by 
the invincible, though infinitely varied, hostilities of 
a nine-tenths majority of the nation--a majority 
composed of Royalists, Parliamentarians, Levellers, 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Sectaries— 
an amazing congeries of incompatibles. Hence, in 
the supreme interests of religious freedom and political 
order, he had been driven to establish’a more complete 
and efficient despotism than the country had ever 
known before—a military autocracy, administered 
locally by means of major-generals and army councils, 
under which tfie population had groaned. Heavy, 
however, as the Cromwellian yoke had beed, it was 

this period, see Gooch, History of Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century ; 
Gooch, Political Thought from bacon to Halifax ; Borgesur, Rise of Modern 
Democracy ; end Heetley, Studies in British History and Politics. 
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found to be incomparably preferable to the anarchy 
into which the administration drifted after the great 
Protector’s death. It was soon evident that*the only 
possible means of escape, from intolerable conditions 
of religious fanaticism and political instability would 
be the restoration of the Stuart monarchy. Advan¬ 
tage was therefore taken of dissension among the 
soldiers, and conflicts among the saints, to recall the 
exiled Charles 11. ' , 

The soldiers and the saints in the dfiys of their 
power had made the fatal mistake of breaking to t o 
completely with the past, and Cromwell, with all his 
mighty personality and immense'influence, had not 
been able to restrain them. They had flouted the 
conservative instincts of the nation, hajl violated its 
traditions, had outraged its sanctities. Ultra-demo¬ 
cratic. though many of them had been in their 
theories, they had all of them been conscientiously 
and immovably resolyed to get their own way, irre¬ 
spective of the wishes of the multitude, or the votes 
of majorities. Their intransigence, unreasonableness, 
and opiniatrety ; their incapacity for compromise or 
moderation, had precipitateichaos, and had involved 
them one and all in well-merited ruin. No persons 
had ever proclaimed so clearly or so loudly as the 
Levellers the doctrine ftf the sovereignty of the people ; 
no persons had in practice ever shown a more complete 
contempt for the general will. TM Restoration, the 
most popular event in English history, came as the 
spontaneous rising of the people against its professed 
champiops; it was the revolt of the democracy against 
the democrats. ( It owed its popularity but very little 
to the personality of Charles II. Interesting as he 
was, he was primarily a symbol. He was emblematic 
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of the return of the ancient national institutions and 
the revival of the old communal life: his coming 
signalised the end of the Puritan rigime. With him 
came Lords and Commons, sheriffs and justices, 
bishops and clergy, playwrights and actors: before 
him vanished, like a nightmare, major-generals and 
agitators, triers and ejectors, Millenarians and Fifth- 
monarchists, -Levellers and Diggers. The country 
had see# enough for a time of republican governments, 
and heard‘enough of democratic theory. It was 
qpntent to slumber for a century in constitutional 
empiricism. 

The century 1680-1760 was no*, however, in spite 
of its general stagnation, devoid of important con¬ 
stitutional iyovements; nor did it fail to generate 
political ideas destined to be of influence in later 
days. One of the prominent features of the Restora¬ 
tion settlement was the close alliance instituted be¬ 
tween church and state. Monarchy and episcopacy 
had suffered equally under the Puritan regime, and 
they Instinctively joined forces to crush their former 
oppressors and to support one another. Charles gave 
his sanction to the rejyessive Clarendon Code; the 
loyal clergy on their side with one accord revived 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
preached the duty of passive obedience to the Lord’s 
anointed. Filmer’s Patriarcha became the text-book 
of ecclesiastical politics, and its thesis the theme of 
countless discourses. Algernon Sidney, who ventured 
to traverse Filnier’s arguments and to oppose Charles’s 
patriarchal rule, was put to death as a traitor. So 
long as this close* alliance between church and state 
continued, resistance was hopeless, reaction was 
supreme. But it did not continue for many years. 
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Even in Charles’s reign signs of schism were evident; 
for Charles displayed* an affection for Catholics, and 
in absence of hatred fpr Protestant dissenters, that 
were painful to strong Anglican churchmen. The 
definite breach, hdwever, was deferred till James .II. 
3ame to the throne. His aggressive Catholicism com¬ 
pelled the Anglicans to abandon the principle of 
passive obedience, to ally themselves,,with the Pro¬ 
testant dissenter^, and to drive James from the 
kingdom. Their remarkable change of attitude was 
best expounded and most effectively defended in p 
series of vigorous pamphlets by a clergyman who bore 
the prophetic name of Samuel^ Johnson. He com¬ 
pared James to Julian the Apostate, and argued that 
he had forfeited the allegiance of hig Protestant 
subjects. • James in reply caused him to be whipped 
through the streets of London, from Newgate to 
Tyburn. Not all James’s repressive measures, how¬ 
ever, sufficed to crush, the general antagonism to his 
policy : he had to go. 

The Revolution of 1688-89 elim inated for* ever 
f rom the ffinglinh ^ le 

divjne righto£Jrings and the passive obedience of 
subjects! william III. and his successors had a 
title to the throne that was merely statutory; they 
held their office provisionally, subject to their observ¬ 
ance of the conditions laid down in the Bill of Rights 
and the supplementary Act of Settlement. Hence, 
a new official theory of the state became necessary, 
which, while it inculcated the duty of obedience in 
normal circumstances, also justified revolt in certain 
exceptional cases. The required tiheory was found 
in a doctrine which had been developed from the 
Roman law, and employed in the sixteenth century 
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by French .Huguenots, Scottish reformers, and Dutch 
rebels, to vindicate Calvinistic insistence to Catholic 
kings ; » doctrine which (to the embarrassment of 
the papacy) had been astutely adopted by seven¬ 
teenth-century Jesuits to vindicate Catholic resistance 
to heretical rulers—the doctrine of the Contract. 
The doctrine was not unknown in England : different 
forms of it had. been mooted by the judicious Hooker, 
the pedaptic Hobbes, and the fiery .Milton. It was 
reserved, however, to the philosophic John Locke to 
‘expound it fully in such a way as to make it the 
apologia for the Revolution. The important feature 
of the contract theory in the history of democracy 
is that it reverts frankly and unreservedly to the 
ancient principle of the Roman law, that the ultimate 
source of political power is the people. 1 However 
oligarchic the Revolutionary settlement might in 
fact be during such time as the Whigs ruled the 
country in the name of the Orange William or the 
German Georges, its basal principle was democratic. 
It only needed a bold thinker, an ardent reformer, a 
resolute enemy of aristocracies and hierarchies, to 
seize upon this principle, and, applying it with 
uncompromising logic, inaugurate the democratic 
era. This inevitable man, however, did not arise 
among the countrymen of John*Locke. The English 
nation, lapped in luxury and ease, was content to 
live upon the meihory of its past achievements, and 
to enjoy the prosperity which the indulgent Walpole 
gave it. An air, of utter contentment, suggestive of 
a prosperous farmyard,' suffuses Blackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries on the Ifhws of England, published in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and descriptive of 

1 Of. Locke, Two TnatUt* on CM <3ovtrnmaU,pul II. chip, x.-li. 
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the England of the Hanoverians. The atmosphere 
of England was fat^J to political thought. The in¬ 
evitable developer and logical explicator of Locke 
was not an Englishman, but the Genevese Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

In one part of the British dominions, however, 
the mephitic conditions of this island did not prevail. 
The colonies of the New World breathed an ampler, 
purer air. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 


Island, in particular, had developed extensive rights 
of self-government, and had become familiar wijli' 
advanced democratic ideas. Each of them had legis¬ 
latures popularly elected, and ‘councils appointed 
from among their own citizens ; the lattej .two even 
possessed the right of nominating their qwn governors. 
They were quick to welcome and adopt the principle 
of the separation of powers proclaimed by Montes¬ 
quieu in 1748, and the still more revolutionary 


doctrine of the sovereignty of the people enunciated 
by Rousseau in 1762 Political ranftiliuns priui'To" 
the Reace of Pans (1763) did not permit them, how¬ 


ever, to assert their claims «to independence: the 
menace of the French in. Canada and Louisiana 


necessitated British protection. The removal of the 
French peril opened the path to self-determination, 
and scarcely had the Seven Years’ War been brought 
to a close, when the movement towards American 


Independence began. The War bf American In¬ 
dependence gave an impulse to the democratic cause 
second only in potence to that which had come from 
the English Rebellion. 
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§ 20. The Democratic Revival. 

There* can be little doubt ,tnat, under the “ old 
colonial system,” which treated overseas dominions 
as estates to be worked for the berMt of the mother 
country, the re volt, _.of ji$jijtneriean colonists, sooner 
or later, was inevitable. The restrictions imposed by 
Britain upon industry and commerce, upon military 
and nav^l defence, upon self-administration and self- 
taxation, w%re such as to preclude the possibility of 
* f jee development, and to doom the dependencies to 
a parasitic existence. Such an existence could not 
be rendered permanently tolerable; and either the 
“ old colonial system ” had.to be abandoned, or its 
victims woqJd be driven, irrespective of specific 
grievances, to throw it off. It is equally, certain, 
however, that but for the un.wisdout.of .Ckorge ILL- 
and his ministers in enforcing Navigation Laws, in- > 
dieting Stamp Acts, and imposing Imports Duties, the ! 
conflict would have been long postponed; for the j 
colonists in the years following the Peace of Paris' 
were filled with gratitude for the deliverance from 
the* French peril whiefy British arms had wrought, 
and zealous in their devotion to William Pitt, the 
Great Commoner, to whom in particular they attri¬ 
buted their salvation. The injudicious acts and the 
dictatorial claims of the British government soon 
destroyed these good feelings, and roused in place of 
them an intense antagonism which, in its turn, soon 
manifested itsejf in deeds of monstrous violence and 
words of outrageous* unreasonableness. The (in¬ 
flamed oratory,. however,* of such men as Samuel 
Adam s, P atrick Henr y, and James ‘ Otis, not only 
contained lurid descriptions of the wrongs of the 
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colonists; they also embodied vigorous statements 
of the Rights of Man. Still more powerfully did the 
calmer arguments of, Benjamin^Frankliii^^Thomas 
Jef ferson, and Alexander Hamilton proclaim, as they 
cJealt with the specific problem of taxation and repre¬ 
sentation, the general principles of the democratic 
creed. Above all, the pamphlets of the English 
republican, Thomas Paine, who went Jbo America in 
1774, and made^TKiTcaufee of the colonists Jjis own, 
disseminated far and wide the long-dormant equali- 
tarian ideas of the Levellers, combined with tlje 
contractual theories of Locke, and the dogmas of 
popular sovereignly and the supreme authority of the 
general will as developed by Rousseau. 1 AH these 
were proclaimed in a document, mainly the work 
of Thomas Jefferson, which has had an incalculably 
.great influence upon the course of subsequent world- 
politics—the Declaration of Independence of 1776J 
“We hold these truths to be'self-eViderif,” say the 
signatories to this famous manifesto ; “ t^at all p uvn 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Cre ator wl thr^rtiiTh iT)pW«h]f that among 

these are life, liberty ^ ; 

that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organising its powgrs in such form 
as to them shall seem most likfcly to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 

1 Sea specially Paine’s Common Sente and the fourteen {Wmphlet* on 
The American Cruie. 
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The ideas that were embodied in the Declaration 
• 

of Independence, together with other kindred theories 
concerning “ inalienable right/ of man ” and “ im¬ 
mutable laws of nature,” were already making their 
way into England itself from other* sources when the 
war with the American colonies broke out. The 
government of George III. had during its opening 
years succeeded in rendering itself intensely obnoxious 
in this country by reason of its tyranny, its corrup¬ 
tion, ancl its incompetence. The general dissatisfac- 
• tion and disaffection were voiced by (among others) 
J ohn Wil kes in a periodical produced for the occasion, 
and entitled the North Briton —in allusion to the 
king’s hated Scottish* secretary, Bute. The ministry 
in reveng'e pursued and persecuted Wilkes, even 
beyond the limits of the law, with a ferocity and a 
fury that had the effect of transforming him from a 
scurrilous and degraded libeller into a popular hero. 
In 1769 he was elected M.P. for Westminster, but the 
House—on technical grounds subsequently held by 
the ccgirts to be invalid—refused to allow him to take 
his seat. Thus in England, as in America, the demo¬ 
cratic issue was raised. # A vehement agitation against 
the ruling oligarchy commenced ; a new “ Radical ” 
party, hostile to both Whigs and Tories, was organised; 
a Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights was 
founded to maintain the cause of Wilkes; the 
mysterious “Junius” began the publication of his 
notorious letters which not only lashed the old parties 
with merciless.malignity, but also provided a clear- 
cut programme for thtf new one. Among the main 
items of the “ Judical ” programme, as drafted by 
“ Junius ” and pressed by Wilkes and his Society of 
Supporters, was parliamentary reform. The glaring 
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delects of the existing system of representation were 
pointed out, and a scheme of redistribution and re- 
enfranchisement was advocated strikingly resembling 
the scheme finally incorporated in the Act of 1832. 
It was, of course,'’in 1769 regarded as revolutionary, 
and it had no chance of realisation. But its pro¬ 
mulgation had the effect of rousing more conservative 
reformers to a sense of the urgency of, the constitu¬ 
tional question. ( In 1776 the Earl of Chatham (the 
elder Pitt) introduced, though unsuccessfully, a 
modest measure of parliamentary reconstruction. 
More important still, the same year Burke published 
his grave and impressive Thoughts on the. Present 
Discontents. “ The virtue, spirit, and essence of our 
House of Commons,” he argued, “ consists in its being 
the express image of the feelings of the nation. It 
was not instituted to be a control upon the people ... 
it was designed as a control ,for the people.” The 
government of George III, an d Lord North, however, 
paid"no more heed to the superficial remedies proposed 
by Chatham and Burke, than it did to the radical 
reforms demanded by Wilkes and “ Junius.” It 
drifted with blind perversity into the disaster %nd 
chaos which marked the black year 1780—when the 
American colonies were all'ISIfflost; When" the French 
fleet held command of the Atlantic, and the Dutch 
rode victorious in the North Sea; when the Spaniards 
were closing in on Gibraltar, and the armed Neutrals 
of the Baltic were flouting the British rules of naval 
warfare; when Hyder Ali of Mysore ( was threatening 
to extinguish English dominion in India; when 
Ireland 'was on the verge of rebellion; when the 
Gordon rioters held London for a week in their power, 
and when disaffection throughout the country was 
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rife. In that dark year a new, more vigorous, and 
more sustained agitation for reform commenced. An 
influential Yorkshire committee of reformers was 
organised by Christopher Wyvill; a Westminster 
association was instituted which,‘under the presi¬ 
dency of Charles James Fox, adopted as its pro¬ 
gramme a scheme that embodied precisely the “ six 
points ” later, advanced by the nineteenth-century 
Chartists; a new general* Society^ for Promoting 
Constitutional Information was founded by Major 
. John Cartwright, who from this date till his 
death in 1824 devoted all his energies to the 
cause of reformin the Hou^se of Commons, 
Dunning succeeded fh securing the passage of a 
strong mStion of protest against royal influence 
in politick; even in the House of Lords the dJifliejjf 
Richmond ventured to introduce a Bill to establish 
manhood suffrage. Thf* result of combined disaster 
and disaffection was the fall of the obnoxious North 
government. William PlftTthe younger, who—-after" 
two shprt ministries had come and gone—succeeded 
to power in 1783, w»as \y>ll disposed towards moderate 
refomi, and during the first six years of his tenure of 
office he made several attempts to persuade the 
House of Commons to remove the worst anachronisms 
in its constitution. Nothing,‘however, had been 
accomplished when in 1789 the reverberations of the 
French Revolution changed the whole political 
situation. 

William Pitt .himself, having inherited his father’s 
hostility to France, viewed the Revolution at first 
with complacency! it retooved from power the 
House of Bo urbon which for a century had been the 
most inveterate enemy of Britain. Other leading 
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men, however, were less phlegmatic. The heads of 
the older parties, both Whig and Tory, -were pro¬ 
foundly alarmed at the revolutionary menace to all 
existing'social, political, and religious institutions. 
Their perturbation found expression in the tremendous 
denunciations and prophetic warnings, of Burke’s 
Reflections. On the other hand, the Radicals, led by 
Charles James Fox, were almost beside themselves 
with joy. Members of Parliament favourable to the 
Revolution formed themselves into a society called 
the Friends of the People, and began an active demo-. 
cratic propaganda; throughout the country Cor&- 
sponding Societies and Constitutional Societies were 
instituted and brought jnto totich with France ; the 
old organisations of Wilkes and Cartwfight were 
resuscitated and made to move. Above ali, Thomas 
Paine re-emerged from respectable obscurity into 
cosmopolitan activity; he .began by replying to 
Burke’s Reflections in a dissertation on The Rights of 
Man (1790), which had an immense vogue at once, 
and a continuous influence on English politics (or half 
a century; then he crossed to France, attached 
himself to the republican Girondists, and actually 
became a member of the Convention; he gave his 
new associates the benefits of his American experi¬ 
ences, renewed his American friendship with Lafayette, 
and to him dedicated a second part of The Rights of 
Man (1792), in .which he laid down specific proposals 
for the conversion of Britain into a democratic 
republic. By the time this work was published, 
however, the aggressive energies' of the French 
Revolutionists had thoroughly reused the alarm of 
all the European governments. Even Pitt had been 
stilted from his complacent contemplation of the 
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troubles of the Bourbon monarchy. The deposition 
and ultimate execution of Louis XVI., the September 
massactes of the nobles, the •November decrees, the 
repudiation of treaties, the menace to the stability 
of .neighbouring states—these had brought him, as 
they had brought most leading Continental states¬ 
men, to a conviction that war was inevitable. The 
Revolutionists, thenjselves precipitated the conflict, 
and byjfche middle of 1793 the issue*was fairly joined. 
The outbreak of war with France made French pro¬ 
paganda in England treasonable. As French victories 
and conquests displayed themselves in rapid succes¬ 
sion ; as the Fren A jpenace to thd security of Britain 
and the .Umpire increased; public opinion hardened, 
and antagonism to the Friends of the People, the 
Corresponding Societies, and the other democratic 
organisations grew. In 1794, weakened by numerous 
withdrawals, they be^an to die out; in 1799 those 
that had not expired were suppressed. Until the end 
of the war in 1815 there was a general suspension of 
all movements towards democracy or reform. Only 
Major Cartwright and* a small company of stalwarts 
marked time in the country; while in the House of 
Commons Sir Francis Burdett, almost alone, monoton¬ 
ously and persistently piped an annually-recurrent 
democratic tune to empty benches. 

§ 21. The Final Triumph. 

The twenty* .years of superficial stagnation and 
apparent quiescence, 1794-1815, were not as a matter 
of fact years of* relapse. They were years during 
which irresistible forces were accumulating. While 
all the overt energies of the nation jvere concentrated 
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upon the war and the problems to which the war 
immediately gave rise/ beneath the surface a mighty 
upheaval, of the people was taking place. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution was in full course, rapidly con- 
yerti^ Jng^Umw W «pisnl to a, manu- 
ypyptrv. causing immense migrations of 
labourers,, .from the rural south-east to„;the urban 
north-west, stimulating unprece^entoi increases of 
population, congesting masses of human beings in 
the abominable purlieus of factories, giving rise to 
new and insistent social problems, providing media 
for the swift dissemination and propagation of all 
sorts of revolutionary ideas. In "spite of anti-com¬ 
bination laws (made specially strict in 1799) artisans 
began to organise themselves into toade unions, 
whose objects were both to secure better conditions 
of labour and also to grasp political power. Amongst 
the members of these unions the republican writings 
of Thomas Paine enjoyed an enduring popularity. 
Scarcely less influential, and even more alarming to 
the ruling classes, were the pamphlets of Thomas 
Spence of Newcastle who for forty strenuous years 
(1775-1814) promulgated a seductive “ plan ” for 
the nationalisation of the land, and the inauguration 
of the millennium. 

a 

It was hoped that the termination of the war in 
1815, and the restoration of peace conditions after 
a quarter-century’s interruption, would bring pros¬ 
perity and contentment; but, owing to causes which 
cannot here be enumerated,* these hopes were not 
realised; The decade 1£S15-1825 was, indeed, a 
period of peculiar economic distress, social unrest, 

1 They are fnlly treated by Martineau, History of England, vola. i. and ii.; 
and by Spencer Walpole, History of England, vol. i. 
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and political agitation. The government, of which 
Lord Liverpool was the nominal head, still under the 
spell of the revolutionary spectre, felt it ^necessary 
to adopt measures of extreme repression. Marches 
of •“ blanketeers,” Spa Field riots, and Cato Street 
conspiracies* were countered by suspensions of liber¬ 
ties, imprisonments of leaders, Peterloo “ massacres." 
The spirit of‘the »proletajiat was roused to fury. 
William Oobbett on his ‘‘ rural riddh,” and by means 
of his weekly paper, urged the masses to insist on 
admission to the franchise ; “ Orator ” Hunt stumped 
the country inflaming popular passion against the 
ruling oligarchs ; Vrancis Place, from the quiet par¬ 
lour beht)*d his bookshop at Charing Cross, organised 
a formidable attack upon privilege. It is probable, 
however, that nothing much would have resulted 
from all the pamphleteering, all the oratory, all the 
wire-pulling, had it not happened that from 1819 
the, great Whig party began to regard with favour 
the project of parliamentary reform. Some sixty 
years earlier, George III., soon after his accession, had 
hurjpd the long-dominant Whig oligarchy from power 
“ with hideous ruin and combustion.” During the 
whole period of his reign, with but a few brief intervals, 
the Whigs had languished ip, hopeless opposition. 
Their rivals, the Tories, in virtue of royal favour, 
extensive patronage, and effective control of the con¬ 
stituencies, seemed to be entrenched for ever in office. 
In 1819 a general election took place, and so intense 
and universal $hs the popular hatred of the govern¬ 
ment, that, if any sort of representative .franchise 
had existed, the ' overwhelming defeat of Liverpool 
and his colleagues would have been assured.' So 
complete, however, was the command of the ministry 
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over the restricted electorate that the “ general will ” 
of the nation remained inoperative, and the hated 
Cabinet was reimposed'upon the country for'another 
seven years—a term which, it was realised, might 
easily be multiplied to seventy times seven. The 
Whigs clearly perceived that, if in such favourable 
circumstances they could not capture the machine, 
they might be compelled to resign "themselves to 
perpetual exclusfbn from office. They feared also 
that the repressive policy to which the Liverpool 
government was committed might well lead to -a 
sanguinary revolution, in which Whigs as well as 
Tories would be destroyed. Fence they were fain 
to ally themselves with'the Radicals, and/ to press, 
not, of qourse, for any really democratic change in 
the constitution, but for just such a moderate exten¬ 
sion of the franchise to the middle classes, just such 
a judicious dismemberment of rotten boroughs, as 
should enable themselves to recover power. They 
were aided in their campaign by Jeremy Bentham 
and the “ Philosophical Radicals ” who, in k 1824, 
started the Westminster Reweiv as the organ pf a 
powerful reform propaganda!. For several years the 
combined Whig-Radical attack on the Tory strong¬ 
holds met with no spccess; but at last the oppor¬ 
tunity of the allies came when, in 1829, the Tory 
party split in violent schism over the question of 
Catholic Emancipation. The “ Canningite ” Tories 
joined the progressive coalition; the reactionaries 
under Wellington were compelled to Wssign; a Liberal 
ministry, under Grey was installed in office ; after 
two years of unparalleled agitatioil, the Reform Act 
of 1832 was placed on the statute-book. 

The Reft ffjp 4 litjl ^32^waa ver y far from being a 
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democrat^ measure. It embodied the modest ideals 
of the Whigs and Canningites who desired power for 
themselves, not control for tlfe people. It effected a 
cautious redistribution of seats, talking members from 
rotten boroughs and giving them to hitherto unrepre¬ 
sented town’s ; it Jiestowed the franchise upon well- 
to-do farmers in the counties, and comfortable house¬ 
holders in the municipalities. It deposited electoral 
“power m the hands of less than oik? million voters in 
a population of over twenty-four million souls. Small, 
however’ as the actual democratic gain seemed to be, 
the Act of 1832 achieved the all-important result 
of utterly shattering* the defence! of the old parlia¬ 
mentary* system. It rendered subsequent advances 
inevitable and easy. Its bourgeois terms were natur¬ 
ally regarded as wholly inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory by the organised artisans of the manufactur¬ 
ing towns, whose tumultuary clamour for reform had 
been a potent factor in terrifying the Tories into 
resignation and submission. Hence, when the jubila¬ 
tions of 1832 had died down, and the working-classes 
hac^ awakened to the* fact that they were no more 
powerful and little bettA off than before, a new agita¬ 
tion commenced which finally crystallised its demands 
into the “ six points ” of the (garter—the same “ six 
points ” as had been advanced by Fox and his West¬ 
minster associates fifty years earlier, viz. manhood 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and vote by ballot 
on the one side; with annual parliaments, payment 
of members, atwl abolition of property qualification! 
on the other. Beyond these political demands, how¬ 
ever, there lay vast and vague economic demands, 
coupled with threats of extensive expropriations and 
a prolonged general strike (termed* euphemistically a 
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“ sacred month ”). The moderate and constitutional 
programme of the framers of the Charter, which it 
was proposed to carry* through solely by riieans of 
“ moral force,” gaye place to the vehement and violent 
propaganda of the “ young men in a hurry,” who 
soon ousted the older and wiser leaders! For them 
the operation of “ moral force ” was too slow, the 
process of convincing the, reason* and •converting the 
conscience of thfe community too tiresome * they, 
like their democratic contemporaries on the Continent, 
resorted to “ physical force,” attempted by terrorism 
to impose the will of the minority upon the body 
politic, and thereby roused the .antagonism of lovers 
of peace and order—the moderate majority*, the true 
democracy of the country—and involved their cause 
in the common ruin of the 1848 debacle. 

The tragic fiasco of 1848, coupled with increased 
national prosperity, due to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the development of commerce, caused .the 
democratic movement to flag for the next twenty 
years. The ar tisans became engrossed in profitable 
industrial activity, and sought' improvement of t^ieir 
condition rather by trade 1 unjon effort than by 
political pressure. The politicians at Westminster, 
however, continued uninterruptedly their struggle 
for power and office. The Reform Act of 1832 had 
fulfilled its prime purpose of re-establishing the Whigs 
in control of .the government. But the dispossessed 
Tories did not resign themselves passively to their 
eviction. Not only were they on general grounds 
resolved- to recover their .places; .they developed a 
most determined opposition to Whig policy on many 
specific questions, notably on the question of Free 
Trade. They found *a leader—brilliant, resourceful, 
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ambitious^ unscrupulous—in Benjamin Disraeli, who 
with matchless skill and audacity conducted them 
through* the wilderness towards the Canaaij of their 
jidesire. In the resultant conflict between the Israelites 
and the Philistines for the possession of the Promised 
Land, parliamentary reform was seized upon as a 
potent weapon by both sides. Neither side desired 
it for its own «ake qy on principle, but both hoped by 
a judicious extension of the franchise to win the 
gratitude and support of a new electorate whose aid 
would enable it to rout its opponent. Thus a reform 
competition was entered into by the rival politicians, 
which Di srae li in Vijtue of his superior recklessness 
was able .to win. His was the Reform A,ct of. 1867, 
although,in its process through theTfiouse of Commons 
it almost ceased to be his or any one else’s, and 
became a sheer “ leap into the dark.” His was the 
Act by which for the* first time, and distinctly pre¬ 
maturely, democracy was established in Britain. It 
was the most revolutionary of all the Reform Acts 
prior \o that of 1918. And the curious thing about 
it ig that no one waif clamouring for it; no one in 
particular wanted it; i» one intended it; and, when 
it emerged out of the inane onto the statute-book, no 
one was pleased with it. Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
who, in spite of his anti-democratic sympathies, 1 has 
written a very good book on The Development of 
Parliament during the Nineteenth Century, well 
describes the Act of 1867 as “ a great step in the 
direction of democracy, taken not with forethought 
and deliberation,,but as it were by a stumble and a 

1 “ For my own part I am not a democrat, and I have no desire to see 
the democratic theory prematurely applied in all its completeness Dickin¬ 
son, Development of Parliament t p. 173). 
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fall,” and says of it, that “ it was not the deliberate 
work of either of the great parties, but the half- 
accidentfl result of the balance of forced in the 
House, and of evolutions of attack and defence per¬ 
formed on a swamp of party expediency.” 1 

1 Op. at. p. 63. 
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“ If I hod the power, as I have the will, I would arraign the Labour 
Party before the national conscience and ask it to show cause why it 
should not be condemned for corrupting the citizenship of the working 
man.”—Professor Henri* Jones, Hibbert Jouyml, 1911. 

“ The failure of the Labour Movement is in the fact that it is a 
Labour Mo^tment instead of a Citizens’ Movement. If the Labour 
Movement wouM retrieve its dismal record of constant and successive 
failure it must produce a new theory and a new plan of action altogether. 
It must become broader in its aim and stronger in its appeal to the non¬ 
labour section of the people. It must appeal to the whole nation instead 
of to a section of it.”— Richard Higgs, The Labour Movement 

“ The working-class is ranging itself against the owners of land and 
capital. The nation is dividing into two antagonistic sections.”—G. 
Lowes Dickinson, Development of Parliament. 

“ Thw particularism of trades and professions, and the racial feeling 
of Wales, or Ulster, or Scotian^, or Catholic Ireland, seem to be growing 
stropger and not weaker.”— Graham Wallas, The Great Society. 


§ 22. The Sequel to Qic Second Reform Act. 

<The Reform Act of 1867, by conferring the franchise 
upon all urban householders and ten-pound lodgers, 
Admitted the artisan class to power. It added about 
thirteen-hundred-thousand voters to the roll, thus 
more than dou|>]ing the electorate. The new electors 
were for the most patt illiterate, for no national 
system of elementary education had at that time been 
established in the country; and the prospect of so 
large a dilution of the trained intelligence of the 
187 
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sovereign portion of the people seriously alarmed 
many even among those who had advocated a cautious 
extension of the franchise. Disraeli himself was un- 
perturbe'd, for he had emerged from the parliamentary 
battle-field with fln enhanced reputation for strategic 
ability and tactical skill. The Prime Minister, Lord 
Derby, who regarded politics as a form of sport, 
shared Disraeli’s satisfaction that by, means of the 
Act the Tories pad “ dished tl?e Whigs ” but he 
was a little uneasy as to the result of*“ the great 
experiment,” and uncertain where the nation woqid • 
land after its “ leap into the dark.” Robert Lowe, 
who had led the opposition to the. Bill, predicted that 
it would cause an increase of corruption in, the con¬ 
stituencies, a decline in the quality of the House of 
Commons, and a growth of the dictatorial ascendancy 
of the Cabinet. Even John Stuart Mill, philosophical 
Radical though he was, trembled at the possibility 
of the tyranny of an ignorant majority, and urged 
that, by the adoption of an elaborate scheme of pro¬ 
portional representation, minorities should be pro¬ 
tected, and a bit placed in the jaws of Leviathan. 
Outside Parliament, Thomap Carlyle compared* the 
passing of the Act to Shooting Niagara, and thundered 
at the folly which introduced into the constitution 
“ new supplies of blvckheadism, gullibility, bribe- 
ability, amenability to beer and balderdash.” Other 
and less emotional pessimists—such as Sir James 
Stephen and Sir Henry Maine—uttered gloomy fore¬ 
bodings as to the effect of the introduction into Britain 
of “ popular government.” 

The wide extension of the franchise effected in 
1887 was indeed, as John Bright himself freely 
admitted, premature: the vote was given to multi- 
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tudes of men who had not asked for it, did not want 
it, and were unaware how to use it. But that is the 
worst that can be said about it. The extension was 
bound to come sooner or later, and it was light that 
it should come as soon as its coming was consistent 
with the reaj interests of the community-as-a-whole. 
The invention of the printing press in the fifteenth 
century had made democracy ultimately inevitable. 
The development ofthe newspaper, the growth of the 
habit df public meeting, the spread of ideas even 
among people technically illiterate, the organisation 
ol the artisans in societies and unions—all these 
features of the nineteenth century marked its near 
and necessary advftnt. There was no question 
whether ,'but merely when, its presence should be 
recognised, !tnd itself admitted to its rightful inherit¬ 
ance ; just as there is no question whether, but merely 
when, a child shall be weaned, a boy put into trousers, 
or a youth released from tutelage. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of the urban democracy in power in 
1867 constituted a political revolution in Britain 
greatet and more momentous than any that had 
transpired since 1689. With the exception of Robert 
Lowe, very few of the statesmen of the time seem to 
have realised the full significance of the change 
effected in the Constitution.. Before many years, 
however, had elapsed three new facts became evident, 
viz. first, that the recently enfranchised urban 
electorate lay entirely outside the sphere of the old 
political parties, and had but little interest in the 
disputes whicfi*hithert® had occupied the belligerent 
activities of Whigs and Tories; secondly, That the 
old parties, if they wished to continue to exist, would 
have to modify their programmes to suit the* new 
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conditions, and would have to organise all their forces 
in order to capture the favour of the sovereign prole¬ 
tariat; thirdly, that one curious anti-democratic 
anomaly*incongruously embedded in the Act—that of 
“ three-cornered ’• constituencies—presented so for¬ 
midable a pitfall for the feet of heedless majorities 
that it behoved them to keep their members very 
close together, and extremely well under control, if 
they were to avoid being caught in**the ingenious 
minority-trap, ft was in Birmingham .that these 
facts were first perceived, their significance realised, 
and means to deal with them devised. John BrigBt 
led a vehement and successful attac^k upon the “ three- 
cornered ” constituencies (whidh were abolished in 
1884); Joseph Chamberlain formulated?*with a 
lucidity and incisiveness novel in politics, a Radical 
programme which made a powerful appeal to the 
masses, and promulgated it wi$i a vigour which gave 
it rapid dominance; above all, Francis Schnadhorst, 
with a Germanic genius for organisation, created 4he 
elaborate and effective machinery of the Birmingham 
“ caucus,” which speedily reduced the distracted 
opposition of Midland Toryism to impotence, tfhe 
moral fervour of Bright, the forceful cleverness of 
Chamberlain, and the laboaious efficiency of Schnad¬ 
horst, acting in combination, established in Birming¬ 
ham and its vicinity so complete and potent a party 
ascendancy, that in other constituencies the Radicals 
adopted the policy and the machinery of the Birming¬ 
ham organisers of victory. The resulting “ caucuses ” 
of the country co-ordinated themselves in 1877 into 
the National Liberation • Federation whose well- 
planned campaign did much to secure Gladstone’s 
overwhelming triumph at the polls in 1880. Disraeli 
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survived his decisive discomfiture only a year, and 
his death left the Tory party* helpless and forlorn 
under the feeble leadership of a few bewikfered old 
gentlemen of an obsolete day. The younger members 
of the party, and particularly Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, though opposed to radical change, yet 
believed in the existence of a Tory democracy that 
merely needed Jm be^massed and disciplined, broke 
away fsom the “ old gang,” adopted Birmingham 
tactics, trieS to formulate an attractive programme 
1 of Conservative reform, organised Conservative cau¬ 
cuses which ultimately coalesced into the National 
Union of Conservative»Associations? The unexpected 
schism cagsecf in the Radical ranks by Gladstone’s 
sudden conversion to Home Rule for Ireland? in 1885 
enabled the Young Tories to reap the fruits of their 
toils at an earlier date than they had dared to hope 
for. They secured the return of the Unionists to 
power in 1886, and enabled them, with one short 
interval, to retain power for twenty years. Their 
astonishing victory over their lately compact and 
disciplined opponents was assisted and confirmed by 
the tfoteS of a mass of neV electors recently added to 
the roll. In 1884 Gladstone, by means of the third 
Reform Act^aiT unified the lyban and rural fran¬ 
chises, thus admitting some two million agricultural 
labourers to the vote. This great unorganised body 
had but little sympathy with, or comprehension of, 
the ideas and ideals of the Radical urbair artisans; it 
generally supported church and state as it knew 
them, that is as it saw them personified respectively 
in the parson and the squire. Even more than 
the urban electorate it needed political education 
and regimentation. Both parties^ therefore, rapiclly 
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extended the urban caucus system to the county 
constituencies, and tried by vigorous propagandist 
campaigns to enlist, train, and discipline the new 
electoral hosts. * Politics assumed the form, and 
adopted the nomenclature, of war. 

The furious party conflicts of the ’eighties—marked 
as they were by all the bitterness of shattered alliances, 
sundered friendships, disappointed hopes, and ruined 
ambitions—thus gave a new and ominous*tone to 
British politics. Parliament ceased to b*e a rational 
debating hall where patriots seriously discussed and* 
sincerely considered diverse schemes for the benefit 
of the community-as-a-whole; it became a battle¬ 
field where serried arrays of angry enemies struggled 
for victory, heedless of argument or appeal, regardless 
of the enduring interests of the nation, bent only on 
the momentary triumph of t the party. Rigid dis¬ 
cipline destroyed individual independence ; despotic 
“ whips ” drove gangs of servile supporters through 
the division lobbies; debate was reduced to an empty 
formality (since it was no longer allowed to influence 
predetermined votes), or was degraded to the base 
uses of a weapon of deliberate obstruction. Worse 
than all, the two old parties which, with all their 
faults had some traditions of national service behind 
them, were joined in the hurly-burly by new parties 
frankly sectional. The Liberal-Unionist group which 
separated itself from the Gladstonian Liberal party 
had, indeed, but a short career as a distinct entity: 
it rapidly and naturally drifted into Conservatism. 
More Serious was the formation of,an Irish Nationalist 
group under Charles Stewart Parnell. It had no 
interest in anything outside Ireland ; even in Irish 
affairs it show^l an unreasonableness and intran- 
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sigence that barred the way to all practicable measures 
of reform; its violence, its unscrupulouspess, its 
remorseless indulgence in all* the arts of political 
wreckage caused an incalculable &cerbation of an 
already envenomed struggle, and an incredible in¬ 
crease of demoralising intrigue. Most serious of all 
—though the deadly seriousness was not so evident 
at the momente—wa^ the establishment of an Inde¬ 
pendent- Labour group which looked not to the 
concerns of*the whole community, nor even to those 
of*one of its constituent nations, but solely to the 
interests of a singly class. Its formation marked the 
initiation of that mftst fatal of*all conflicts, the 
“ class war.” * 


§ 23. The Schism of the Nation. 

From time immemorial the controllers of English 
policy have been generally divided into two parties, 
which may be broadly described as the party of order 
and th^ party of progress. The division is a natural 
one, and in a country ol settled constitutional govern¬ 
ment an almost inevitable one. It corresponds to 
two fundamental but opposite tendencies of the 
human mind, which, though tjiey exist together in 
nearly every one, nevertheless exist in different pro¬ 
portions in different persons, and even in the same 
person at different times. The first is the tendency 
to look to the past, to reverence old-established 
institutions, to eling to traditional faiths, to remain 
true to ancient loyalties, to preserve accurilulated 
treasures, to worship departed heroes and saints, to 
respond to the fascination of “ the old perfections of 
the Earth ” : it is the conservative tendency. The 
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second is the tendency to look to the future, to see 
the defeats of the past and the present, to cherish 
ideals, to advocate reforms, to make experiments 
even when the ridk is great, to be hopeful of change, 
to be eager for motion: it is the progressive tendency. 
Even in the blurred records of Anglo-Saxon times we 
can faintly discern the conflict of reforming kings and 
monks against reactionary thegps ancLsecular priests. 
After the Norman Conquest the picture becomes 
clearer, and in the struggles between fetidal nobles 
and the pioneers of the new national economy we are 
able distinctly to perceive the play of the rival prin¬ 
ciples : rarely has*conservatisift so plainly expressed 
itself as in Magna Cartd, or the subsequent declara¬ 
tion of the barons at Merton, nolumus leges Angliae 
mitiari. With the establishment and definition of 
parliament in the thirteenth cpntury the organisation 
of the two parties became more permanent, and the 
manifestation of their tendencies more obvious. In 
the Wars of the Roses the Lancastrians, with all'their 
show of constitutional rule, stood for the decaying 
feudal regime of the past; while the Yorkists, with all 
their arbitrariness, stood—as did the Tudor heirs of 
their “ new monarchy ”-»-for the rising and pro¬ 
gressive middle clas% It was in the seventeenth 
century, however, that the positions and principles 
of the two parties became most sharply defined. The 
early Stuart kings and their oppugnant parliaments, 
during forty *years of embittered controversy, fought 
so doggedly backward and forward-over wide areas 
of political theory and historical precedent that the 
whole ground grew familiar to the combatants, and 
their respective strongholds became clearly delimited. 
Constitutional cjphpte developed into civil war; 
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Roundheads and Cavaliers represented on the field 
of battle the ideals of the coming democracy on the 
one hand, and the declining autocracy on the other. 
After the period of the troubles tfas over, and the 
country was once more at rest under the restored 
monarchy, the warring principles were mitigated into 
the political rivalries of Whigs and Tories. At the 
close of the Hanoverian era,-during the upheaval due 
to the French Revolution, the parties were remoulded 
into their iiberal and Conservative forms. 

•Concerning these two permanent and almost 
necessary parties .four things may be predicated. 
First, they have constantly changed their shapes, 
altered thsir^programmes, modified their constitutions, 
transmuted their modes of operation, shifted their 
ground: it is doubtful whether the modern Liberal 
would have anything, except spirit, attitude, and 
outlook in common with Thomas Becket or Simon de 
Montfort. Secondly, these changes have been mainly 
due to the recognition (conscious or subconscious) by 
the parties or their leaders of the fact that adaptation 
to environment is necessary, if extinction is to be 
avoided. We sometimes marvel at the rhythmic 
“ swing of the pendulum *’ in modern parliamentary 
history, whereby Liberals and Conservatives with 
apparently automatic regularity have been placed 
alternately in power. There is about it no mystery, 
such as there is about the remarkable equilibrium of 
sex in nature. The “ swing of the pendulum ” is not 
primarily due, affis sometimes said, to the fickleness of 
the electorate, but rather to tjie mobility and plasticity 
of the parties. They have shown willingness to be¬ 
come many things to many men, if by some means 
they may secure a majority. For'in^ance, the balance 
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of power and consequent political deadlock in 1886 
caused Gladstone to make a bid for the Irish vote 
by adding Home Rule to the Liberal programme. 
The Conservative debacle in 1906 necessitated the 
complete overhauling of the whole programme of 
the routed politicians. By such means balancing 
electors are enticed from one side to the other and 
the equilibrium of parties i* restored. Thirdly, 
widely as the two parties have differed from one 
another in attitude and policy, they have always had 
much in common. If this had been otherwise, they * 
would not have been two parties, but rather two 
nations. They have recognised the validity of the 
same political axioms and postulates, and'have even 
been in' agreement concerning a few fundamental 
constitutional propositions. Their differences have 
not gone down to the roots of civic and social existence. 
They have held congruous opinions upon matters of 
vital importance. It would overburden this section 
to trace the parallel and closely-related development 
of their principles through the centuries; It must 
suffice to point out, merely by way of example, t that 
modern Liberals and modern Conservatives agree in 
the maintenance of (inter alia) the constitutional 
monarchy, the cabiret form of government, the 
authority of the House of Commons, the rule of the 
electoral majority, the principle of religious toleration, 
the supremacy of the civil over military power, the 
strength of the navy, the continuity of foreign policy, 
the efficiency of education, the prolliinence of social 
reform. Their differences relate rather to ways and 
means than to ends; rather to 'accidents than to 
essences. This brings us to their fourth character¬ 
istic : they both*aoc'ording to their lights and subject 
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to their infirmities, have been national and patriotic 
parties. They have recognised in principle—however 
imperfectly they have in practice lived up to the 
principle--that they owe their supreme duty not to 
their political allies, their constituents, their neigh¬ 
bours, their co-religionists, or any other section of 
the community, but to the community-as-a-whole. 
Unrbp writing to the Sheriffs of Bristol concerning 
his membership of the House of Coitimons, expressed 
this fact in famous words : “ Parliament," he said, 

* “is not a congress of ambassadors from different and 
hostile interests, \yhich interests each must maintain 
as an agent and advocate against other agents and 
advocate# ; but parliament is a deliberative assembly\ 
of one nation with one interest, that of the whole; 
where not local purposes, not local prejudices ought 
to guide, but the general good, resulting from the, 
general interest of the whole. You choose a member I 
indeed; but, when you have chosen him, he is not 
member of Bristol, but he is a member of parlia¬ 
ment. ’* The only possible defence of the limited 
and partial electoral system of Burke’s day was that 
it was a tolerably good Tneans of selecting a House of 
Commons which, when elected, represented not its 
electors but the empire as a jvhole. Burke, in fact, 
represented America as effectively as either Franklin 
or Washington could have done; Pitt, though 
returned for the ludicrous pocket-borough of Old 
Sarum with its half-a-dozen constituents, was truly 
“ Member for dndia,” .and not for India only, but 
member for every part of _ King George’s dominions 
that needed representation, and representative of 
every subject who had wrongs to redress. 

The two old parties, then, *y?eje divided ideally, 
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the one from the other, merely by differences of 
detail on matters relating to the commmity-as-a-whole, 
by divergent opinions as to the best ways and means 
for benefiting thi entire empire, by opposite views 
concerning the ultimate and permanent interests of 
the aggregate of all classes and all localities. In parlia¬ 
ment, of course, where party attained to power, 
supplementary differentia emerged: each party was 
subdivided into groups which had subordinate 
regional interests to serve; each group consisted of 
individuals each of whom had to consider his con¬ 
stituents, when to do so did not involve the violation 
of larger duties. The House of”Commons was indeed 
originally, and still is,* a concentrationr of com- 
munitates. It is quite proper that Irish members 
should think of the interests of Ireland, provided 
that they keep them in due aqcord with the interests 
of the British empire as a whole; it is quite right 
that the Connaught or the Ulster members should 
think of the interests of their province, so long as 
they keep them in proper subordination *to the 
interests of both Ireland and the empire. Sectional¬ 
ism, however, carried beyond these limits leads to 
mortal schism in the body 'politic. Such schism was 
plotted by Parnell wjjen in 1880 he organised the 
irreconcilable Nationalist group with its loyalty 
limited to a single island ; such schism was preached 
by Keir Hardie when in 1893 he constituted the 
Independent Labour group with its efforts concen¬ 
trated upon the interests of a> single «lass. 

The 'Nationalism of the Irish is merely a natural 
and healthy insular patriotism oarried to excess. 
How proper and even useful the spirit of local loyalty 
may be, if kept jn due proportion, is seen in the 
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SECTIONALISM 


generally sane and sober activities of the Scottish 
and Welsh national groups. 1 the curse of the Irish 
is simply their lack of balance, their limitation of out¬ 
look, their narrow and exclusive egoism. The 
Sectionalism of the Independent Labour group is, 
however, less healthy and still more deplorable. The 
attempt to separate one social order from all others 
and to serve its interests alone; the effort to dis¬ 
integrate the nation into antagonistic classes and to 
make one ot them supreme ; the endeavour to relieve 
th« poor and needy not with the aid of, but at the 
expense of, their neighbours —all this is pathological 
and symptomatic of political death. Manifestations 
of the presence of the virus 6f the class war have dis¬ 
played themselves on many disastrous occasions in 
British history. One recalls Fitzosbcrt’s rising in 
1196, the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, Cade’s rebellion 
in 1460, Ket’s insurrection in 1549, and the campaigns 
of the followers of Everard and Winstanley in the 
seventeenth century. All resulted in widespread 
catastrophe to the very people that they were in¬ 
tended to benefit. It was not, however, until the 
time of the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century, with its immense economic changes and 

1 The newspapers of March 20, 1918, contained the following notice: 

NEW WELSH PARTY 

Welsh M.P.’s of all partios have agreed on common aotion on matters 
affecting the Principality. 

A committee appointed to draft a form of constitution has suggested 
consideration of the following questions : ® 

1. Devolution as resting to Wales, and the creation of a Welsh Office, 
with a Minister responsible to Parliament. 

2. Relation of Wales to the Liquor Control Board. • 

3. Any question specially affecting Wales which may arise on the Educa¬ 
tion Bill. * 

4. Ministry of Health Bill, so far as it affects Wales. 

It is proposed to appoint five sub-committees to watch the administrative 
work of various Government departments. * 
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social upheavals, that the virus of the class wai 
began chronically to poison the national life. Thif 
was the period when trade unions began to spriiif 
into existence, and it was in them particularly that 
the venom worked. Their history is, indeed,, the 
record of one long and doubtful struggle against th< 
insidious corruption of Sectionalism. Their structure 
their purpose, and the passivity of the bulk of theii 
members, make ‘them peculiarly liable to infection 
it is fatally easy for those who are organised to figln 
for the rights of a craft to be led by alien guides i»tc 
courses that conflict with the larggr claims of citizen¬ 
ship. Since the * trade unions with their greal 
membership and their tonsiderable wealth give tc 
the Labour group such strength as it has, if isnecessarj 
briefly to survey the history of trade unionism ir 
England, and to note how the splendid vigour of s 
great national institution has been captured anc 
perverted (let us hope temporarily only) to the service 
of a sect. 1 

§ 24. The Early History'of Trade Unions. 

« t 

Trade unions originated i n..Jlngland. They are 
among the most remarkable and creditable of the 
creations of the English genius for self-governmenl 
and self-determination. Some writers, e.g. Brentane 
and Howell, have tried to trace them historicallj 
to the guilds of the Middle Ages; but the connectior 
is merely imaginative, and even the similarities are 
superficial only. They rose', as a "matter of fact 

1 In 1913 the number of Trade Unions in the United Kingdom was 1135 
with a total membership of 3,987,115: see detailed table in Labour Tear 
Book for 1916, p. 113. The accumulated funds of the hundred principa 
unions were, in 1910, £5,121,529: see Board of Trade Report (Cd. 6109) 
p. «. * 
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during the course of the eighteenth century , 1 and 
they were distinctly the concomitant of the Industrial 
Revolution. The shifting of industry from village 
to town, the development of the factory system, the 
invention of new machinery, the application of water 
power and steam power, the migrations of population 
and the concentration of a “ new nation ” of artisans 
in manufacturing districts—all this gave rise to novel 
and acute social and economic problems for the solu¬ 
tion of which the constitution of the old rural England 
was inadequately equipped. In the sparsely-peopled, 
slow-moving, well-ordered England of late mediaeval 
and early modern tidies both agriculture (the staple 
occupation)^ and manufactufe (mainly the by-occupa¬ 
tion of rustics) were regulated by the paternal state. 
The cost of raw materials was fixed, wages were 
assessed, quality of goods was supervised, prices of 
the finished product of labour were authoritatively 
determined. Among the most important of the 
regulative Acts, by means of which this determina¬ 
tion was effected, was the Statute of Apprentices 
passed during Elizabeth’s reign.* Under the terms 
of this statute, which was formulated in the interests 
of labour, on the one hand wages were to be fixed 
annually by the justices of tfce peace, on the other 
hand the period of apprenticeship to a craft was 
established at seven years, and the number of ap¬ 
prentices which a master could take was strictly 
limited. During the eighteenth centifry both these 
important regulations fell into desuetude, and with 
the introduction of machinery not only did the wages 

1 Sohloeeser, Trait Unionism, p. 16, gives the following early examples: 
Framework knittere, 1710; Ratten, 1772; Compoeiton, 1776; Cutlere, 
1790. 

• 6 Elia. e. 4 (1663), repealed 38-39 Viet. o. 86, (1876). 
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of manual labour tend to M, but the factories became 
filled witji infant “ apprentices ” whose unpaid services 
were all that was necessary for the maintenance of 
the new mechanical modes of manufacture. The 
first combinations of workmen had as their object the 
demand for the reinforcement of the Elizabethan 
Act. The demand was perfectly legitimate as well 
as eminently reasonable; but eombiaation to make 
the demand was illegal. A long series of anti-com¬ 
bination laws, going back as far as a.d. 1305, pro¬ 
hibited “ conspiracies of labourers ” to increase 
wages or modify conditions of employment. These 
laws had not been oppressive In the circumstances 
in which they had been enacted; but when the 
machinery of state regulation had broken down, as 
it had in the eighteenth century, they remained a 
gross anachronism. They were, however, vigorously 
enforced against the new “ trade unions,” and (under 
the influence of the panic caused by the French 
Revolution) they were even strengthened by fresh 
legislation culminating in the .very stringent'Act of 
1799. 1 Trade unions, then, at the beginning of^the 
nineteenth century were illegal conspiracies in re¬ 
straint of trade, and they were subjected to the 
energetic pursuit of the law. Nevertheless they were 
not driven out of existence ; some of them survived 
in successful concealment; others camouflaged them¬ 
selves as “friendly societies” which were not only 
tolerated but‘even encouraged by the government.* 
In 1824 at least forty-seven 'unions Vere in being.* 
The injhstice of the anti-combination laws was, how- 

1 3940 Geo. HI. c. 106. 

• Cf. State. S3 Geo. III. o. 5* (1793) end 36 Geo. HI. o. Ill (1795). 

• See lilt ir^Sojiloeeeer, Trad* Vnioium, p. 30. 
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ever, very, keenly resented. A long agitation for 
their repeal, organised by Francis Place in the 
country, and led by Joseph Hume in parliament, 
was successful in 1824. That date, then, marks 
the .beginning of the history of trade unionism 
proper in England. Its subsequent evolution falls 
into three main periods, the dividing lines of which 
may be said to lie ^.bout the years 1848 and 1890 
respectively . 1 

The period 1824-1848 was one of revolutionary 
agitation and unrest. The iron of repression had 
entered into the spul of the labourers; their secret 
clubs had become associated with anti-social oaths, 
clandestine rituals, and anarchic principles; they 
had imbibed the dogmas of political rebellion and the 
class war. The repeal of the anti-combination laws 
led immediately to so violent an explosion—marked 
by strikes, machine-breaking, rick-burning, and mob 
turbulence—that the very next year (1825) parlia¬ 
ment had to define precisely the purposes for the 
attainment of which combinations should be regarded 
as lawful.* These were, broadly, two only, viz. the 
determination of wages,* and the fixing of the hours 
of labour. Hence trade .unions remained illegal in 
so far as they went beyond these two purposes; in 
particular they were criminal at common law if 
their activities could be identified as “ a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade.” Thus throughout this period 
(and indeed till 1871), the spectre of- unlawfidness 
haunted them ;• they had no legal status, they were 
tolerated but suspected, their sphere was restricted, 

1 Mr. and Mr*. Sidney Webb in their History oj Trade Unionism dictin* 
gniah six periods during the years 1824-1894. Their dividing dates are 
1842, I860,1875,1886,1889. • * Stat. 8 Geo. IV. o. 129. 
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their officials were unrecognised, their funds were 
unprotected. The trade unions, on their side, did 
nothing to allay suspicion, or to invite a larger legal 
recognition. They lent themselves to tumultuary 
agitation; they showed a reactionary antipathy to 
the introduction of machinery and to industrial im¬ 
provements generally; they hampered commerce, 
prevented the production of wealth, benefited no 
one. They gave their adherence to the hare¬ 
brained schemes of Robert Owen, the forefather of 
Syndicalism, who tried to organise them into a single * 
“ Grand National Consolidated , Union ” for the 
purpose of establishing co-opefative communism on 
the ruins of the existing economic order. They 
listened to the early burblings of Karl Marx, who saw 
in them a useful and potent instrument for effecting 
the European Revolution. They became involved 
in the excesses of Chartism, and they shared its 
.destruction in 1848. Disraeli, watching with dismay 
f the misdirected efforts of the unhappy proletariat to 
/ find escape from drudgery, _ relief from poverty, 
j emancipation from ignorance, and release from im¬ 
potence, depicted in lurid language in his great novel 
Sybil (1845) the schism oi EnglgjadJato, ihejljwo 
nations.” Other anjl less antipathetic observers 
fficTmore than discern the schism; they tried to 
heal it. Above all, within the ranks of trade union¬ 
ism itself leaders arose who recognised the fatal 
madness of the principle of the class war, and the 
impossibility of the success* of Sectionalism; who 
perceived the sincerity with which the community- 
as-a-whole wished to remedy social and economic 
evils, if only the right but difficult way could be dis¬ 
covered ; who gmsp’ed the truth that trade unions 
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could themselves do much to effect the salvation of 
their members, if only they would work in constitu¬ 
tional channels, would co-operate with the community, 
would win the goodwill of the nation at large, would 
develop an organisation of self-help and mutual 
assistance. The period 1848-1890, during which the 
wise old leaders secured control and held sway, is 
the great era of English trade unionism. William 
Allan of the Enginemakers, Robert Applegarth of the 
Carpenters’and Joiners, Edwin Coulson of the Brick¬ 
layers, Daniel Guile of the Ironfounders, and George 
Odger of the Sho^nakers formed a “ Junta ” whose 
prudent and statesmanlike guidance helped firmly to 
establish and to co-ordinate'a large number of great 
societies . 1 Their policy was to amalgamate local 
unions into national organisations, and to associate 
the national organisations of the various crafts in a 
general effort for the improvement of labour condi¬ 
tions. They accepted the existing industrial system, 
and disavowed all intention to destroy it; they 
recognised the essential community of interest of 
employer and employed; they worked in close and 
corcfial fellowship with all agencies that had for their 
object the betterment of the people. They in¬ 
augurated the Trade Union Congress in 1868 ; secured 
fthe great Trade_Uruom Acts of 1871 and 1876 which 
gave full legal recognition to the unions, and complete 
protection to their funds. The federations which they 
founded or directed were not merely fighting forces 
prepared if necessary todo battle for industrial rights; 
they were also and mainly friendly societies which 

1 Note particularly fhe formation of the following general unions: 
Bricklayers, 1848; Typographers, 1849; Engineers, 1861; Carpenters, 
1880; Durham Miners, 1869; Cotton-Spinnejs, 1870; Railwaymen,*1871; 
Bootmakers, 1874. 
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accumulated capital, invested it in profitable ventures, 
and from their well-managed wealth provided all 
kinds of benefits (such as sick pay, unemployment 
compensation, and old-age pensions) for their thrifty 
members. The influence of the old leaders, howpver, 
great as it was, and well though it was supported and 
perpetuated by the high character and ability of such 
men as William Newton of the Engineers, Alexander 
Macdonald and Ihomas Burt of the Miners (the first 
representatives of labour in Parliament, 1$74), George 
Howell of the Bricklayers, Henry Broadhurst of the 
Stonemasons, and George Shiptoji of the Builders, 
was never dominant enough t<5 stop all violence, or 
wholly to eliminate the* virus of the class war. In 
1866 outrages—attacks on non-unionists and sabotage, 
especially on the part of the Sheffield saw-grinders— 
led to the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
enquire into the whole question of the working of the 
trade unions and their influence both on the char¬ 
acter of the workmen and the general prosperity of 
the country and its commerce. The Commissioners, 
and particularly two of their number, viz. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Mr. Thomas Hughes, were able to report 
that the abuses complained of were not general, and 
to recommend that thg unions should be strengthened 
in their legality by that statutory recognition which 
the Acts of 1871 and 1876 accorded. Legal security, 
however, did not give the additional vigour to the 
law-abiding elements in the unions which it had been 
expected to bestow. In the troubled ’eighties, when, 
as we have seen, the old political parties began to 
crumble, and the Irish Nationalists organised their 
disruptive campaign, fresh and more serious dis¬ 
turbances broke .out. Violent assaults upon non- 
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unionists, ‘picketing of a most unpeaceful kind, 
breaches of contracts, tumultuary strike^, furious 
attacks upon the old leaders, disorderly revolts in 
the Trade Union Congress—such became increasingly 
frequent. These ominous symptoms were closely 
associated with the preaching of Socialist dogma by 
a group of new aspirants to leadership, among whom 
Messrs. Tom Mann,» Keir Hardie, and John Bums 
were prominent; and by the formulation of a “ new 
unionism ,f whose essential principle was the re¬ 
pudiation of the existing social and economic order’, 
and the revival of Ahe class war. 


§ 25. The “ New Unionism.” 

The Trade Union Congress which, as we have seen, 
was first summoned in 1868 to deal with the questions 
raised by the reports of the Commissioners of the 
preceding years, had developed by degrees into an 
important annual labour parliament in which not 
only trade union problems but also many questions 
of general interest were, debated. At first attended 
by only 34 delegates representing societies whose 
aggregate membership was but 118,367, it had rapidly 
increased until from 300 to 400 delegates attended 
yearly on behalf of societies whose membership 
aggregated well over a million workers. 1 In 1871 it 
had appointed a permanent parliamentary committee 
whose prime duty had been “ to watch all legislation 
affecting labour, and to initiate such legislation as 
congress may direct.” In order the more effectually 

1 Sven bo, it was an incomplete representation of the trade union world; 
for never has the number of unions sending delegates reached 200. In* 1913, 
it was 135 out of a total of 1135. 

N 
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to fulfil this duty prominent members of the com¬ 
mittee hfid begun to seek seats in parliament. In 
1874 two of them, Messrs. Thomas Burt and Alexander 
Macdonald, had Been elected, by the support of the 
Liberal vote, to the Liberal "seats of Morpeth .and 
Stafford respectively. In 1880 Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst had joined them, also as a Liberal-Labour 
member. At the election of 188G no less than eleven 
Labour candidates had been returned. They had 
all been either avowedly Liberal in politics, or else 
fclose and cordial allies of the Liberal party. The • 
years 1880-1885, however, had seen an immense out¬ 
burst of Socialism* in England The revolutionary 
Socialists had formed thh Social-Democratic Federa¬ 
tion under Mr. H. M. Hyndman in 1883; the evolu¬ 
tionary Collectivists had organised themselves into the 
Fabian Society under Mr. Sidney Webb in 1884. In 
1885 the new influence made itself powerfully felt at 
the Trade Union Congress: the old leaders were 
attacked with unmeasured virulence; the alliance of 
Labour with Liberalism was condemned; th# dogma 
of the class war was proclaimed; the formation of a 
separate Labour group in parliament advocated, the 
principal of Sectionalism promulgated. The ferment 
of Socialist revolt, which from 1885 to 1895 turned 
the Trade Union Congress into a bear-garden, operated 
also in the labour world at large to produce most 
acute industrial unrest. In particular a new type of 
trade union began to be created—a mere fighting 
organisation which, repudiating all the “friendly 
society ” activities of the “ old unions,” devoted its 
whole energies and all its funds -to the waging of 
industrial war. Such were the Dockers’ Union founded 
by Mr. Ben Tillett. in 1887, the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
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Union instituted by Mr. Havelock Wilson in 1888, 
and the Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union 
established by Mr. Will Thorne in 1889. The “ old 
unions” had been constituted by limited societies 
of skilled artisans permanently employed, who could 
afford to pay comparatively high contributions in 
anticipation of long-deferred but certain and sub¬ 
stantial benefits. {The “ new unions ” were efforts 
to organise unskilled, underpaid, fluctuating, and 
submerged labour. The contributions demanded 
had to be placed at the minimum; the rewards 
promised had to be delivered at once. Self-help by 
means of thrift being in the casd of such low-grade, 
scantily productive, and largely superfluous labour 
wholly out of the question, benefits had to be obtained 
either from the employers by means of sudden, 
general, and determined strikes, pushed home to 
victory with extreme rapidity at any cost; op else 
from the state, that is from the community-as-a- 
whofe, by means of widespread political agitation for 
mininrnfm wages, eight-hour days, labour bureaus, re¬ 
lief works, accident insurances, employers’ liabilities, 
old-age pensions, etc. Justification for these novel 
and extreme demands upon harassed employers and 
a patient public had to be {pund in the realm of 
principle; and the theories of Socialism lay ready 
to hand. According to the M arxian. Socialists th ft- 
labourers were the dispossessed creators of value who 
had a just claim to the whole wealth of the country; 
according to the FabijjBColkct ivists the state was the 
proper authority to direct and control industry, and 
to provide all the means of the good life for all the 
members of society. Hence in the late ’eighties 
(1886-1890) the “new unionism’’.came into exist- 
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ence as a joint product of the vast loosely' knit 
organisations of unskilled labour, and the small but 
compact, disciplined, and educated coteries of the 
Socialist societies.' In 1890, at Liverpool, the leaders 
of the “ new unionism ” made a strong and vehement 
effort to capture the Trade Union Congress. In so 
far as the effort displayed itself in a direct frontal 
attack—accompanied by a free use of the poison gas 
of calumny—upon the old leaders, it failed. It 
succeeded, however, in securing the acceptance by 
the Congress of resolutions in favour of the eight- 
hours’ day, and the establishment ef municipal work¬ 
shops for the refief of unemployment. At the 
Norwich Congress of 1894 the “ new, unionist ” 
victory was complete. After a furious conflict, 
matters of practical importance to old trade unionists 
were set aside, and the Congress devoted its energies 
to the discussion of abstract Socialist theories, eventu¬ 
ally carrying a resolution (219 for, Cl against, 98 
neutral), proposed by Mr. Keir Hardie and supported 
by Messrs. Tom Mann and John Burns to th'e effect 
that “ it is essential to the ( maintenance of British 
industries to nationalise the land, and the whofe of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange.” 
One result of the ‘inew unionist” triumph at 
Norwich was the secession from the Congress of the 
old-established Society of Boilermakers. Its secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Robert Knight, wrote a report to his 
members in 'frhich he said: “ It is a misnomer to 
call the Congress which has just concluded its sittings 
at Norwich a Trade Unjon Congress, for this it has 
ceased to be, and has become an annual gathering of 
advanced Socialists whose dreamy ideas find vent in 
strongly worded, resolutions which we cannot en- 
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dorse .” 1 •The Socialist capture of the trade unions, 
which, in spite of a temporary rally of .the “ old 
unionists,” was made good by 1900, was due to no 
small extent to the formation of the so-called Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party in 1893. 1 Its secretary, 
Mr. Tom Mann, writing immediately after the victory 
of Norwich, described it thus: “The I.L.P. is an 
uncompromising Socialist organisation that will not 
merely endorse Socialistic principles and then proceed 
to work with the orthodox, but will refuse to bow 
dewn to a philanthropic section of the Liberal party, 
for the same reasons that it will have nothing to do 
with the old-world Whigs or the afltediluvian Tories.” * 
The milktyit influence of the I.L.P. was seen in an 
attempt made in 1899 to form a General Federation 
of Trade Unions for fighting purposes. The “ old 
unions,” however, for the most part held aloof, and 
only forty-three societies consented to compromise 
their freedom by federation. The number has since 
then been increased to 146, but this represents little 
more than one-tenth of the existent unions. In 
1900, at a special Labour Conference held in London, 
Mr.*Keir Hardie, first chairman of the I.L.P., carried 
the following resolution* which marks the definite 
establishment of Socialist ascendancy over Labour, 
the completion of the capture of the trade unions, 
the public avowal of the principle of Sectionalism, 

the formal proclamation of the class war : “ That 

• 

1 Drage, Trade Unions, p. 124* A similar protest from Mr. J. H. Kirkman 
of the A.S.E. is quoted, p. 126. 

* The name “ Independent Labour Party ” is an entire misnomer. The 

I.L.P. is not a party but a group; it & not a Labour but a Socialist group 
which has been increasingly dominated by middle-class “ intellectuals ”; 
it is not independent, but is closely bound in the fetters of a doctrinaire 
bureaucracy. • • 

• Daily Chronicle, September 17, 1894. • • 
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this Conference is in favour of establishing a distinct 
Labour group in parliament, who shall have their 
own Whips, and agree upon a policy which must 
embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party 
which for the time being may be engaged in pro¬ 
moting legislation in the direct interest of Labour, 
and be equally ready to associate themselves with 
any party in opposing measures*havisg an opposite 
tendency.” Thus was constituted the ( “ Labour 
Party,” whose members, paid mainly by funds pro¬ 
vided by the trade unions, were required to take" a 
pledge “ to abstain strictly from identifying them¬ 
selves with, or promoting the interests of any section 
of the Liberal or Conservative parties.” ( Tlis meant 
the cutting away of “ Labour ” from the rest of the 
community, the deliberate withdrawal of its attention 
from national politics in order to concentrate it upon 
sectional concerns. Sectional concerns were, how¬ 
ever, at the moment, it must be admitted, of unusual 
importance. For in this very year 1900, which saw the 
formal schism of “ Labour ” from the nation, obcurred 
the famous conflict of the Tafi Vale Railway Company 
with the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
the judicial results of which" jeopardised all the funds 
of all trade unions. 


§ 26. The “ Labour Party.” 

Before dealing with the Taff Vale case and its 
legislative sequel, the Trade Disputes*Act of 1906, let 
us trace the history of the “ Labour Party ” from its 
inception in 1900 to the outbreak of the war in 1914. 1 

f»' 1 ' wmmm 1 — 

1 Vor the fint fire yean o(it* exiitenoe the “ Labour Party " waa known 
ai the “ Labour Repmeeatatton Committee.” 
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It was* formed as “ a federation consisting of 
Trade Unions, the I.L.P., the Fabian Society, and a 
large number of Trades Councils and local Labour 
parties.” 1 It was, and is, a federation of a most 
curipus and disproportionate type. The trade 

unions provide the overwhelming majority of members 
and the immense bulk of the funds ; but the Socialists 
determine the<policy. Rarely has there been a more 
remarkable example of the tail wagging the dog. 
The original ratio of Socialists to Trade Unionists 
was 22,861 to 353,070, i.e. Socialists were about 6 
per cent of the yhole. In 1912 (the last year for 
which, owing to th# Osborne Judgment, figures are 
available^ the ratio was 31,237 to 1,858,178, i.e. 
Socialists were little more than 1| per cent of the 
whole. Yet on the executive committee, which 

wields a bureaucratic authority, the Socialist influence 
is supreme. Not only do the li per cent of specific¬ 
ally Socialist members of the party (many of whom 
do not belong to the ranks of Labour at all) appoint 
three 6ut of the sixteen (i.e. 18f per cent) of the 
executive, but the remaining thirteen of the execu¬ 
tive are almost invariably Socialists, since Socialist 
minorities have for the most part succeeded in captur¬ 
ing the great trade unions, as well as the local 

councils and labour organisations. 2 In 1903 the 

sectionalism of the “ Labour Party ” was further 

1 Labour Year-Book, 1918: The Social Democratic Federation wan also 
originally included, but it withdrew in 1901. Ten yfaurs later the 8.D.F. 
was reconstituted a?L the Briti^i Socialist Party, and in 1918 it sought 
readmittance to the Labour Party at the Bristol Conference. 

* Cf. Kirkup, History of Socialism, p. 386: “ Although the Ltfbour party 
was not a Socialist party in name oi membership, it became the organ 
through which the political activities of the I.L.P. and the Fabian Sooiety 
were almost completely expressed. Its policy was purely Socialist, and the 
great majority of its leading members, inside and outside Parliament, were 
Socialists.” 
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emphasised by the passing of a resolution to the 
effect thqt “ the members of the executive committee 
should strictly abstain from identifying themselves 
with, or promoting the interests of, any portion of 
the Liberal or Conservative parties.” At the same 
time a development of revolutionary significance was 
determined upon : it was resolved that a compulsory 
levy should be made on all members of the party, 
regardless of their political opinions, at a fixed rate, 
“ for the maintenance of Labour M.P.’s and for assist¬ 
ing in paying election charges.” Labour members 
who should be thus promoted and paid should be 
required to pledge ’themselves lo complete and un¬ 
conditional obedience to ’the party’s commands. In 
view of the necessary consequences of these resolu¬ 
tions, it is no wonder that Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., 
secretary of the A.S.R.S., aud a staunch “ old 
unionist ” of the Liberal-Labour type, wrote: “ The 
formation of the Labour party with its compulsory 
maintenance fund has been a good thing for* the 
Socialist organisations. They largely dominate the 
policy, whilst the trade unions provide the funds.” 1 
It is obvious, indeed, that the inevitable effects of the 
resolutions of 1903 were (I) .to convert Labour M.P.’s 
into delegates, and delegates dependent not on their 
parliamentary constituents but on an outside organisa¬ 
tion over which the constituents had no control 
whatsoever; hence, (2) to disfranchise large numbers 
of such electors as had Labour M.P.’s for their nominal 
representatives; and (3) te force • multitudes of 
trade unionists, whose political convictions remained 
national (whether Liberal or Conservative), to support 
candidates whom they detested, and promote policies 

* t 

1 BtP, Trait Vnionitm, p. 82. 
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of which they profoundly disapproved. 1 These in¬ 
evitable effects manifested themselves immediately 
in the clash which culminated in the famous and 
most righteous Osborne Judgment. In 1904 the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants made the 
new compulsory levy for the support of the Socialist 
“ Labour Party.” The Walthamstow branch, whose 
members were ■domisantly Liberal, refused to pay, 
and denied the legality of the levy. The A.S.R.S. 
threatened that those who refused to pay should be 
•expelled from the society and should forfeit all their 
contributions and.benefits. The story of the six 
years’ conflict is too Ibng and intricate here to tell. 1 
Suffice it to say that the Walthamstow branch was 
triumphant (1910), and that when the A.S.R.S. in 
fury at its discomfiture closed the branch, expelled 
Mr. Osborne, and confiscated all his contributions 
and benefits, a second lawsuit compelled the vindictive 
society to make amends (1911). The Osborne Judg¬ 
ment saved representative democracy in Britain from 
destruction—at any rate for the moment. In so far 
as its legal consequences went beyond the immediate 
needs of the case and unduly hampered the proper 
political activities of trade*unions, they were modified 
by (1) the adoption of the practice of payment of 
members of the House of Commons, and (2) the 
Trade Union Act of 1913, which authorised political 
action on the part of the unions, and allowed pay¬ 
ments to be made in respect thereof, out of special 
funds voluntarily contributed. 

1 Only one further link needed to be forged in order to ooniplete the 
eircle of the Socialist bondage, and that was to make membership of a trade 
union compulsory on every worker in a craft or industry. Strenuous efforts 
were being made at the time—and are still being made—to forge this link. 

* It has been excellently told by Mr. W. V. Osborne, Secretaiy to the 
Walthamstow branch, in his book, Bant Trade Unionism, chaps, viii.-x. 
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The struggle of the Socialists, however, to capture 
the tra^e unions and to secure jndirectly through 
them that political influence which they could never 
hope directly to‘obtain, fierce though it was, took a 
place second in rank to the still more crucial struggle 
of the “ Labour Party ” as a whole, to gain immuni ty 
from all legal restraints in the waging of industrial 
war by means of strikes, breaches of contracts, and 
picketing. The Osborne Judgment of 1910 was less 
obnoxious to it than the Tail Yale Judgment of 
1900-1901. In August 1900 an unauthorised strike* 
r occurred on the Taff Vale Railway, accompanied by 
many violations of agreements* much turbulence and 
intimidation, together faith an orgy of # tumultuary 
picketing. The Taff Vale Company, which suffered 
heavy losses during the continuance of the strike, 
lodged a claim for over £24,000 damages against the 
A.S.R.S.-, contending that the society was responsible 
for the wrongs committed by its members. This 
contention was held to be valid in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; was declared to be invalid in the Court of 
Appeal on the technical ground that a trade union, 
not being either a corporation or a partnership, could 
not be sued in its registered name; but was finally 
upheld to the House qf Lords on the equitable ground 
that (in the words of the Lord Chancellor) “ if the 
Legislature has created a thing which can own pro¬ 
perty, which can employ servants, which can inflict 
injury, it must be taken to have impliedly given the 
power to make it suable in the Courts of Law for 
injuria purposely done by its authority and procure¬ 
ment.” 1 The A.S.R.S., therefore) had to pay com¬ 
pensations and costs, which altogether amounted to 

H.L., July 22,1901. 
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£42,000. This judgment, equitable though it was, 
clearly portended ^speedy bankruptcy to trade unions 
in general. It showed that three things were Urgently 
necessary: first, that the legal position of trade 
unions as corporations should be fully and formally 
recognised; secondly, that the disciplinary power of 
the duly elected executives over refractory branches 
and lawless members should be greatly strengthened; 
and thirdly w that, while the unions should remain 
responsible for the acts of their official agents, they 
’should be freed from the risks of having their accumu¬ 
lated funds jeopardised by unauthorised wrongs 
wrought by irresponsible members; Several Bills to 
give adequate protection to‘trade union funds were 
drafted during the years 1902-5, but none was found 
to be acceptable, both to the “Labour Party” and 
to the Conservative House of Commons. The whole 
political situation, however, was changed by the 
general election of January 1906. As the result of 
that election not only were the Liberals placed in 
power \fith an immense majority, which included 
twenty-three of the old Liberal-Labour group; but 
the new separatist “ Labour Party ” found itself 
with twenty-nine pledged ^delegates in the House of 
Commons. Thus the total Labour vote in the new 
parliament was fifty-two, and this body tended more 
and more to become a compact unitary “ group ” 
which concentrated all its energies on the interests, 
or supposed interests, of the class of mamual workers, 
and sold its vote on matters that did not concern it 
to whichever of the two historic parties would offer 
to it the larger bids of “ social reform.” It took its 
stand—aloof from national affairs—side by side with 
that other sectional group, the*.Irish Nationalists; 
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and the two began, to tie destructiori of English 
political life, to develop the group-science of log¬ 
rolling. If only the “ Labour Party ” would drop 
their advocacy of secular education and would support 
Home Rule, the Nationalists would join them in 
compelling the complete reversal of the Taff Vale 
decision! 

The Liberal Jiarty had during the* election conflict 
deeply pledged itself to bring in some f measure of 
relief for trade unions, and accordingly, early in 1906, 
it introduced a “ Bill to provide for the Regulation* 
of Trade Unions and Trade Disputes.” It was on 
the whole a reasonable Bill* It gave, it is true, 
excessive licence to that form of intimidation known 
as “ peaceful picketing.” On the main point, how¬ 
ever, viz. that of the liability of the unions for torts, 
it laid down the sound principle that the unions 
should not be chargeable with damages “ in respect 
of any tortious act committed in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute, unless the act was 
committed by the executive or; by some person acting 
under its authority.” This safeguard completely 
satisfied the demands of the older and more sober 
Labour leaders. Mr. Thomas Burt, for example, 
said : “ The unions should, in my opinion, frankly 
accept responsibility for the action of their agents, 
when their agents are acting by the authority of 
executive councils.” 1 But it did not satisfy the 
Socialist controllers of the new unions who were 
resolved to secure complete immunity from responsi¬ 
bility, even though to dp so involved the demand on 
behalf of the uniohs of a privilege which no other 

l *See Circular to Northumberland Miners' Association quoted in Time*, 
February 6, 1906. 
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bodies enjoyed; and even though to do so implied 
the surrender on the part of the unions of all plaim to 
be regarded as corporations, or to have any sort of 
organic group personality. 1 This mdnstrous demand 
for special privilege—which the old unionists did not 
want, and which the law officers of the Crown strongly 
denounced—was weakly and wickedly conceded by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Commons, 
and was accepted with unparalleled pusillanimity by 
the Lords under the leadership of Lord Lansdowne 
•who made a speech in explanation of his action 
(Dec. 4, 1906), for which Mr. Graham Wallas • 
rightly says that he deserved imprisonment.* The 
Trade Disputes Act 1906 (1) legalised “peaceful 
picketing ”; (2) exempted trade unions from the 
common law relating to conspiracy; and (3) for¬ 
bade the Courts to entertain any action brought 
against any trade union “ in respect of any tortious 
act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf 
of the trade union.” All the provisions of the Act 
are bad In the excess of licence which they allow to 
wrong-doing; but the third goes beyond all the 
limits which, prior to the actual passing of this 
iniquitous statute, would have been deemed credible. 
Lord Halsbury was not usin^the language of ex¬ 
aggeration when he described this flagrant specimen 
of class legislation as “ the most outrageous Bill ever 
attempted to be placed upon the Statute Book.” 

The effects of the Trade Disputes Act were immedi¬ 
ately and incalculably disastrous both for the country 
at large and for the trade unions themselves. First, 

1 The development of National Guild* out of bodies that have thus 
abjured personality and responsibility is ineonpeivabje. 

■ Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 176. , 
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the number of disputes immensely increased: in 1905 
there had been 358; in 1906 there were 486; in 1907 
there were 601; by 1913 the number had risen to 
1497; while in T914, before the outbreak of the war 
(Jan.-July), there had already been 836, an.d the 
country was on the eve of a gigantic and general 
industrial conflict that threatened to assume the 
dimensions of a civil war. Secondly, the gravity 
and violence of the disputes was deplorably enhanced; 
peaceful picketing displayed itself as' sanguinary 
terrorism; contracts, agreements, settlements,* alb 
became “ scraps of paper ” to .which irresponsible 
strikers, with truly Germanirf ruthlessness, paid no 
heed at all; immense a‘nd flagrant wrongs, were done 
for which the Courts were precluded from giving any 
redress. Parliament had, indeed, legalised a new 
anarchy and called it a restoration of trade union 
conditions. The “ Labour Party ” had done the 
unions the immeasurable disservice of making it 
impossible for any one to enter into a binding engage¬ 
ment with them; it had made them outlaws from 
the regions where good faith prevails. For them 
industrial peace based on mutual pledges hacT been 
rendered impossible. Such was the nemesis of 
privilege. Thirdly, yrithin the trade unions them¬ 
selves all the bonds of discipline were relaxed. The 
carefully elaborated rules as to the procedure to be 
observed prior to the declaration of a strike became 
in an instant obsolete. On the one hand the “ rank 
and file ” under self-elected chop-stewards could, and 
increasingly did, defy the official leaders, proclaim 
strikes at their own caprice, and -ignore all attempts 
of their superiors to exercise control. On the other 
hand the official^ leaders, now breed from the fear of 
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compromising their anions, and tending more and 
more to be drawn from the class of violent agitators, 
could, and increasingly did, defy the moderating 
influence of the sober majority of‘their members; 
could, and increasingly did, with impunity embark 
on lawless and reckless adventures involving breaches 
of contract, violations of honour, sabotage, and 
intimidation. The Trade Disputes Act struck a 
mortal blow at industrial democracy* and delivered 
the trade unions into the hands of revolutionary 
•oligarchies. It is the Magna Carta of Syndicalism 
and Anarchy. 


•§ 27. Labour and the War. 

The outbreak of the Great War in August 1914 
found this country—thanks mainly to the activities 
of the two intransigent groups, the “ Labour Party ” 
and the Irish Nationalists, and in particular to the 
effective operation of the Trade Disputes Act which 
their united pressure had forced upon an unfaithful 
Legislature—on the verge of a revolutionary civil 
upheaval. Both government and trade union 
executives had lost control of the situation, and the 
nation was helplessly drifting, finder the impulse of 
a handful of obscure ideologues of the Bolshevik 
type, towards sanguinary chaos. The war has not 
conferred many benefits upon the world by way of 
compensation for its immense calamities; but this 
at least must be placed to its credit, that it enabled 
Britain to pause and recover herself on the edge of 
the social abyss. .The magnitude and sudden im¬ 
minence of the German menace—the very existence 
of which the Socialist Labour leadera had persistently 
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denied; the appalling peril in which Britain was placed 
owing to the inadequacy of her military forces— 
all increase of which these same leaders had vehemently 
and successfully‘opposed ; the tragic and spectacular 
collapse of that “Internationalism” (which more 
correctly would be termed “ Cosmopolitanism,” since 
it repudiated nationality) on which the workers had 
been taught to rely as a preventive of war; the 
vanishing at the critical moment of the “ Great 
Illusion” with which Mr. Norman Angell had be¬ 
mused the pacific world—all these things revealed 
to the British democracy at large the fallibility, the 
folly, and the falsity of the guides whom they had 
been blindly following towards destruction. The 
lesson was driven home by the obviously perverse 
and obscurantist—as well as flagrantly unpatriotic 
and anti-national—attitude towards the war assumed 
from the first by the l.L.P. and the numerous pacificist 
and defeatist organisations of which its members 
formed the nucleus. It was clear that those cosmo¬ 
politan Socialists who before the war had So grossly 
deceived themselves and deluded the nation were 
advocating a policy which* if it were adopted “would 
involve the country in, everlasting disaster and 
disgrace, and were bphaving themselves in a manner 
^totally inconsistent with good citizenship. It was 
further clear that those trade union practices which 
under Socialist and Syndicalist influences had estab¬ 
lished themselves in the workshops—especially in¬ 
cessant and spontaneous strikes on the one hand, and 
persistent restriction of output on the other—were 
incompatible not only with victory in war, but equally 
with prosperity in peace. Hence began—and still 
continues—a titanic struggle of newly-illuminated 
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Labour to emancipate itself from the Socialist and 
Syndicalist thraldom which has imposed iljgplf upon 
it. “ Here,” says Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary 
of the General Federation of Trade Unions, “ lies 
the immediate task—the consolidation of the real 
trade union movement. Let it be quite separate 
and autonomous. Let it decline groupings which 
jeopardise its existence and place its numbers and its 
funds under the control and at the service of men who 
are not in H, and whose aims are foreign to it. . . . 
•The present situation is intolerable. . . . The fight 
to recover freedom, will be bitter, for the politician 
will not easily give up his prey; «but if the straight 
men, who .a re trade unionists first and politicians 
afterwards, will put their hearts into the work success 
is certain.” 1 The same cry for deliverance is the 
weekly theme of that new, able, and admirable 
Labour paper, the British Citizen and Empire Worker. 
The issue is tremendous, and it is not too much to 
say that on it depends the future of the British 
democracy. The pressure of the war has for the 
moment healed the schism of the nation. It has 
expo&d the folly of Sectionalism, the errors of the 
Socialist and Syndicalist iqjsleaders, and the madness 
of the class conflict. Can the reunification of the 
people be completed and made permanent, or must 
the breach caused by the Socialists and the Syndicalists 
be reopened once more, to the ultimate destruction 
of the empire ? The issue is joined ; but what the 
outcome will be is not yet determined. Let us note 
the omens both bad and good. 

To take the bad .first. The outbreak of war found 
the alien and anti-national Socialist and Syndicalist 

1 The Observer, September ^ 1917. 


O 
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minority dominant over organised Labdur: it had 
secured complete control of the “ Labour Party ” ; 
it had captured the Trade Union Congress; it 
manipulated the' General Federation of Unions; it 
ruled supreme in such great amalgamated societies 
as the Miners, Railwaymen, Transport Workers, and 
Engineers. The opening up by the war of a new 
world of interests, activities, and ideas shook this 
alien ascendancy to its foundations. Labour began 
to struggle to escape from sectionalism into citizen¬ 
ship. To a large measure, as we shall see, in Parlia¬ 
ment, in Congress, in Federation it succeeded in 
doing so—at any‘rate for thd duration of the war. 
In the great societies, however, Labour was held in 
firmer grip, and (owing to the Trade Disputes Act) 
the loyalists found it harder to effect its deliverance. 
The government, too, which—backed by the general 
will of the community and supported by the patriotic 
majorities of the unions, might have intervened with 
decisive effect—acted with amazing feebleness, in¬ 
eptitude, and fatuity, and made needless and fatal 
surrenders to seditious minorities. The South Welsh 
miners’ strike of August 1915, the Clyde muiiition- 
workers’ strike of March 1916, the threatened railway 
strike of August 191j3, the engineers’ strike of May 
1917, are merely a few of the worst examples of the 
way in which revolutionary coteries have taken 
advantage of national necessity to secure class gains; 
have defied -the authority of both parliament and 
union executive; and have extorted by violence 
payments and privileges which have converted the 
members of their protected trades into a favoured 
and subsidised aristocracy. This aristocracy forms 
the only class against which as a whole the charge 
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of “ profiteering " can legitimately be levelled. The 
successive increases of wages demanded and secured 
under menace by railwaymen, engipeers, and miners 
sweep away more than all the profits of those in¬ 
dustries, and the deficit falls as tribute or blackmail 
to be paid by the community-as-a-whole. The 

result is the inflation of the currency with unnecessary 
issues of incdhvertible paper money, the cruel 
enhancing pf prices already too high, the oppression 
of every section of the nation which cannot or will 
’not combine to recoup itself at the expense of the 
rest. Closely allied wjth this incessant and insatiable 
demand for additional wages and war-bonuses has 
been the "persistent restriction of output, even of 
commodities essential to the very existence of the 
state, such as munitions, ships, aeroplanes. In some 
important quarters vain have been all appeals of 
government; empty all promises of trade union 
officiajs: the shop-stewards and the rank and file 
have refused to exceed the stipulated limit which 
represents but a small fraction of the possible product. 
“ Ca’ canny,” always demoralising and blighting, has 
been carried beyond the verge of a dishonest and 
suicidal custom, into the region of felony and treason. 
The same must be said of the menacing resistance 
offered by large sections of organised labour to more 
than one measure stated by the government to be, 
and ultimately proved by circumstances to be, vital 
to the successful conduct of the war. ’ Particularly 
has this been the base in fespect of the Military Service 
Acts, the long postponement of which through fear 
of systematised reVolt has cost the country countless 
lives, and has imperilled the whole cause of the 
Allies. Professor E. V. Arnold of Bangor described 
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the condition of things at its worst when he wrote in 
The Times (August 31, 1915) : “ Working men are 
strongly organised, and were, before the European 
struggle broke out, quite frankly bent upon a class 
war, in which they intended to defy government, 
parliament, and law alike. Now, as a body, they 
are in alliance with government as against the 
Germans; but it is to them ju£t as free an alliance 
as that of the Colonies with England, and they will 
take orders, if at all, only from their own leaders, 
who are more nearly represented by the Trade Union* 
Congress than by any other body .’’ 1 If this gloomy 
picture were indeed true to fact, then might we well 
despair. For it portrays a Sectionalism "which has 
widened into an irremediable schism. It represents 
Labour as a separate state within the state, consider¬ 
ing whether it shall give its assistance to the Allies 
or to the Germans! If this were true to fact, it 
would mean that there is no British nation, but merely 
two or more irreconcilable classes ; no British demo¬ 
cracy with a common tradition, a common will, and 
a common hope, but only a number of mutually 
conflicting groups. 

Fortunately, it is not true to fact. It represents 
only the gloomier side of the view. There is another 
and a brighter side. This is seen in the splendid 
response which all sections of the community have 
made to the call of duty and danger; in the willing 
sacrifice of wealth and health and life which members 

1 With this passage compare the picture of the South Welsh mineni 
given by Rev. J. V. Morgan in Paft II. chap. vi. of his The War and Wales. 
The miners, he says, “ are rapidly becoming, industrially and politically, 
an independent organism in the Welsh body politic ” (p. 281). In the coal 
■trike of 1916 they “ thought only of themselves, their own claims, and 
their own future. Their maxim, which they had elevated into a religion, 
was that their oountry't necessity was the miner’s opportunity ” (p. 308). 
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of every class have offered in defence of home and 
liberty; in the brotherly co-operation of soldiers of 
all grades in the terrific work of war; in the fervent 
hope, bom amid the intercourse of'the trenches, that 
in the new British Empire which will emerge from 
this ordeal of fire and blood there may be a new 
unity and a new communal life. One manifestation 
of this hope is th# attempt to create on national 
and not on sectional lines a “ New Labour Party.” 
To this attempt we will now turn. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOCIALISM 

“ II y a opposition evident* et irrkluctible entre les principes . 
socialist*# et les principes dimocratiqucs.” . . . “ En iMitk il n’y a 
pas de conceptions politiques qui soient s^narAs par des abimes plus 
proiondB que la d^mocrduc et le socialisme." . . . “ Le principal 
ennemi actuel de la democratic, le seul qui pourrait la vajpcre, c’est le 
socialisms.”—L e Bon, Psychologic du socialisme. * 

“La democratic tend k la conciliation des classes, tandis que le 
socialisme utilise et organise la lutte de classe.”—L agardelle, Le 
Socialisme ouvrier. 

“ Le socialisme est le nouvel adversairc de la liberty et du jirogria.”— 
Liroy-Bkauueu, Collectivisme. 

“ Democracy, guided by the spirit of freedom, will resist Socialism.” 
— Bab, Contemporary Socialism, • 

“ Socialism cannot be the continuation of democracy. It must be 
—if it can bo at all—a totally new culture, built upon iddhs and in¬ 
stitutions totally different from the ideak and from the institutions of 
democracy.”—L evine, The Labour movement. , 

“ Socialism exercises a natural force of attraction for cranks of all 
kinds.”—M iohkls, Political Parties. „ 

^ “ We make war against all the prevailing ideals of the State, of 
oountry, of patriotism.’—K ail Marx, Manifesto. 

Marx was, and still is, the guiding spirit of modern Socialism.”— 
Hunter, Violence and the Labour Movement (1916). 

§ 28. The “ New Labour Party.” 

« 

The grave and irremediable .defect pf the “ Labour 
Party ” as it had been c onstituted in 1900, was its 
sectionalism. TtwaS not' a party at all, mita group : 
it represented the interests of only one order; it 
was 





INTRODUCTION 

“ Je ne cache pas, k I’heure qjil cat, de tlXhe plus si6oessaire*que 
l'etude de ttttg transformation politique et.sooiale.qui s’qppelle la 
dimooratie.”—E. Sohkber, La Dtmocralie el H ! France. 

“ The working of government in democracy, and the vital problems 
which it puts before existing society, involve the whole future of our^ 
political civilisation.”—Loan Bryce, Preface to Ostrogoieki’s Demo¬ 
cracy and PoHliyd Partiee. 

• 

I BEGirt to write thpse reflection* on democracy at the 
dawn erf the New Year, 1918. As I write I ca$ hear 
the c^jstant booming of big guns—a dreadful though 
now familiar sound tl^ft brings home to the listener 
a vivid realisation of the continued raging of the 
great war which for over three years has vested the 
woeld. It had been hoped that the twelve months 
just elapsed would see the termination of the struggle 
in the decisive victory of the Allies; but the hope 
has not been fulfilled. • On the contrary, a series of 
disappointments and misfortunes has seemed to 
place the successful conclusion*of the conflict farther 
off than ever. If, however, the war* has not been 
■brought appreciably nearer tef ifs end, its issues have 
* been clarified^ and the principles at stake have been 
' evidently revealed. This clarification and revelation 
have been effected partly by a number of notable 
pronouncements, ’and partly by a sserief of t&ns- 
figmring and illuminating events. Among thq pro- 
nounpe&ents, »those of President Wilson, Mr.« Lloyd 
i b 
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c ommitted *to the class w ar; it tended to fritter 
away its energies on the discussion and furtherance 
of visionary schemes, imperfectly planned and in¬ 
adequately thought out, whose realisation would in 
most cases have involved social and economic disaster. 
The war burst upon it as an immense shock. It was 
wholly engrossed with its sectional concerns, and was 
oblivious of the fact that the international horizon 
had for several years been growing black with im¬ 
pending storm. The crash of reality aroused it from 
•its .pre-occupations, and caused it to survey the larger 
world of national, and continental politics with a 
new concern and a hew comprehension. Although 
one fraction of it, viz. the cosmopolitan Socialists of 
the I.L.P., led by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and 
including many other middle-class ideologues, 
remained incurable in its illusions, obstinate in its 
obsessions, and irrepressible in the mischievous energy 
with which it advocated neutrality, pacificism, 
voluntarism, and defaitisme generally — the im¬ 
mense fliass of its members, led by the genuine 
captains of labour, recognised instinctively the 
trutlf of the situation,'perceived the deadly peril 
in which Britain was placed, realised that freedom 
and all that makes life worth living were at stake, 
saw the necessity of a fight to the death with 
autocracy, grasped the conception of the solidarity 
of the community, and nobly resolved to play 
their part in the great national struggle for exist¬ 
ence. This is not the place in which to describe the 
splendid services rendered to the country by the 
Labour leaders who joined tEe Coalition Government; 
by the patriotic speakers who combated the cosmo¬ 
politan Germanophiles in the Labour Congress; by 
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the organisers of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions *vho toiled for industrial peace; or by the 
multitudes of the rank and file who volunteered 
for the army and fought with immortal heroism in 
the early battles of the war. The only things .to be 
noted here are those that relate to the history of 
democracy. They are these. First, that during the 
course of the war, and as a reftult of the war, the 
“ Labour Party ” has immensely widened its horizon; 
has taken a loftier standpoint; has surveyed as never 
before, with comprehensive gaze, the affairs of «the* 
nation, the continent, and the .world. Secondly, 
that it has recognised the gra\*e defect of its former 
sectionalism, and has striven to enlarge jte scope so 
as to become more truly representative of the nation 
as a whole. These are signs of immense hopefulness. 
No lover of Britain can read week by week, as I do, 
the British Citizen, the organ of patriotic labour, 
without a feeling of intense thankfulness that from 
the heart of trade unionism itself has come so 
notable a manifestation of healthy natidhal life. 
But the question arises: How far has the “ Labour 
Party ” succeeded in its efforts to widen its hdrizon 
and to enlarge its scope J The answer — unfortu¬ 
nately, but not unnaturally-—is that as yet, in spite 
of the fine lead given by many of its own prominent 
men and by the British Citizen, it has not been very 
successful. That is not surprising when one con¬ 
siders the tightness of the grip with which the Socialist 
and Syndicalist theoricians had fastened themselves 
upon it. Sindbad the Sailor could not get rid of the 
Old Man of the Sea in a day. The “ Labour Party ” 
has widened its horizon indeed; but it looks at 
the new phenomena too much in the old spirit. It 
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discusses foreign affairs, imperial concerns, war aims, 
peace settlements, leagues of nations, and se on; but 
it discusses them with the same lack of knowledge, the 
same failure to realise facts, the same tendency to be 
caugjit by phrases, the same liability to rush to rash 
conclusions, which of old marked its discussion of 
social and economic problems. Moreover, still more 
deplorably, it sometimes discusses these questions as 
though Labour, and Labour alone, had the right to 
decide them; as though the community-as-a-whole, 
• ascepresented in parliament, were a negligible factor; 
as though the nation might even have to be coerced 
into accepting sectional control? Some realisation 
of the wpreasonableness ‘of this attitude may 
account, to a certain extent, for the effort made at 
the beginning of the present year (1918) to widen 
the scope of the “ Labour Party.” More powerful 
considerations, however, tending to this end were, 
first, the desire to secure the support of the eight 
million new electors enfranchised by the Kepresenta- 
tion of the People Act: secondly, the determination 
of the great trade unions to free themselves from 
the “excessive control of heavily over-represented 
Socialist organisations. At a great meeting held at 
Westminster on February 26 k 1918, it was decided 
to enlarge the party (1) “ by bringing into its ranks 
those who have no need to join trade unions and 
no desire to join Socialist societies, but whose sym¬ 
pathies are democratic,” and (2) “ by. giving special 
facilities and encouragement to women electors to 
join it.” On receiving information of this decision 
many middle-class intellectuals and many women 
joined the “Labour Party.” All this is hopeful. 
When, however, one reads the .extended manifesto 
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of the reconstructed party which Mr. Arthur 
Hendersqn has published under the title The Aims 
of Labour, one realises that the old sectional spirit 
is not eliminated, but that it is still there in 
much of its old narrowness and intransigence. In 
this book, which might have been so healing in 
its effect, we have—leavened, it is true, with a good 
deal of worthy sentiment—the old ancbfalse antithesis 
between the working class, with “ their immense 
industry, their patient endurance, their *direct and 
simple sense of right and wrong,” and the ruling class* 
with their “ insensate ambitions ”,(p. 11); we have 
the old and viciousi identification of democracy with 
labour, in such statements as that which «says that 
“ a generation of political effort on the part of the 
people brought an extension of the franchise to the 
commercial and middle classes, but added nothing 
to the power of democracy, except the right to 
combine in trade unions ” (p. 17); we have the old 
and long-exploded Marxian fallacy—the catch-word 
of the class war—that “ the producers have been 
robbed of the major part of the fruits of their industry 
under the individualist system of capitalist prRduc- 
tion ” (p. 23); we have a,veiled threat of a violent 
social revolution unless the exploiting classes make 
an unconditional surrender (p. 68); we have the plain 
proclamation that “ by peaceable means, or by direct 
assault, society is going to be brought under demo¬ 
cratic control.”—by which is meant the control of 
the “ New Labour Party.” .This is jail very lament¬ 
able. Mr. Henderson has failed to rise to the height 
of a great opportunity. He is stiLL held in the fetters 
of the I.L.P. Instead of trying really to nationalise 
the “ Labour Party,” all that he has had the imagine- 
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tion and ccAirage to do is to try to secure allies in 
his effort to make Labour dominant over the; nation; 
he has merely invited miscellaneous sectionalists 
(mainly women and clergymen) to join the old 
separatist group. The fact of his continued bondage 
to doctrinaire Socialism is seen still more clearly in 
Appendix II. to The Aims of Labour. This Appendix 
consists of a • Draft Report on Reconstruction ” 
entitled “ Labour and the New Social Order.” In¬ 
ternal evidence suggests that it is the joint-produc- 
4ion of Mr. Henderson and the Fabian Society. It 
is, at any rate, instinct with the principles of predatory 
Socialism. 

What, then, is this Socialism, thiB great supersti¬ 
tion of the nineteenth century, which has so long held, 
and which still so firmly holds, organised Labour in 
its grip ? 

§ 29. The Genesis of Socialism. 

ThS term “ Socialism ” came into use during the 
’ thirties pTtKeTast'c entury. 1 The movement, how¬ 
ever, to which it was’applied was considerably older. 

It m«y, indeed, be regaffled as the joinfcproduct_ol_„ 
the. I ndustrial Re volution .in the world of economics 
an d the Fre n ch Rev pjflftj^^ d jlssft.. 

The^premonitory symptoms of the rise of Socialism 
can clearly be discerned in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century.* The Industrial Revolution of 

t Kirkup, History of Socialism, p. 3, says: “ Thai word ‘ Socialism^ 
appear! to have been first used jn the Poor Man’s Omrdian in 1833 " 
Harley, Sew Social Defhocracy, p. 2, however, gives a quotation from the 
French paper Le Globe, February 13, 1832, in which the word appear!: 

“ Non! ne vonlom pas lacrifier la porsonnalitt au socialiime.” It becamo 
freely current in England during the controversy that took place 1835 
onwards oonoerning Robert Owen's schemes. 

* Socialistic ideas of one sort or another can, of course, be traced to a 
much remoter antiquity. Many of thorn were prevalent in the seventeenth 
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that period—which caused manufacture to supersede 
agriculture, made town dominant over country, 
established the factory in ascendancy over the home, 
convgrtedjjiaster-craftsmen into employers, and work¬ 
men into “ hands produced a more rapid and pro-" 
found change in the social condition of Western 
Europe than had ever occurred since the incursion 
of the barbarians and the bre&k-up of the Roman 
Empire. It stimulated an unprecedented increase 
in population; 1 caused vast migrations from scattered 
villages to congested coalfields; rendered obsolete 
all existing regulations, whether, of state or guild, 
respecting terms of sendee, qudlity of goods, or wages 
of labour ; led in some-cases to appalling#conditions 
of squalor and degradation; gave rise to new and 
insistent social problems on a scale never before 
known. Rarely in the history of western civilisa¬ 
tion has there been such urgent need of strong and 
wise governmental control as there was during this 
era of economic transition. On the one hand,'inven¬ 
tion and discovery, new processes of manufacture 
and new means of communication, were opening up 
vast undeveloped markets* and were inviting to a 
gigantic industrial competition that yielded fortunes 
hitherto undreamed % of; on the other hand, the 

century: cf. Qoocb, History of Democratic Ideas. Some can be traced 
through the Middle Ages to Early Christian and Classical times : cf. Jarrett, 
Mediaeval Socialism. 

1 The population of England and Wales is estimated at a fairly stable 
five millions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The following 
table, compiled from Porter’s Progress of the Nation (1836), gives the subse¬ 
quent increase: • 

Estimate, 1700 - 5,134,516 
„ 1150= 6,039,684 

1st Census, 1801 — 8,872,*80 
2nd „ 1811 = 10,200,615 

3rd „ 1821 = 11,978,875 

4th 1831 = 13,897,187 
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responsive movements of the unorganised masses 
who followed the call for labour, while they led the 
capable few to wealth and honour, conducted the 
ribmiaf'and'subnormal many into monotony*and 
miseryT ~Tt should have been the province of the 
government to appropriate to the public sendee the 
clearly unearned increment of the landlord; to 
encourage the capitalist in his enterprises, but at the 
same time^by formulating regulations applicable alike 
to himself and his rivals, to help him to escape from 
*the* worst compulsions of competition; to protect 
the impotent artisan, the necessitous woman, and the 
unhappy child from injury in the new and perilous 
circumstances. Unfortunately, however, the govern¬ 
ment was quite unequal to its responsibilities and 
opportunities. It was, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, utterly discredited among practical men by its 
economic blunderings—by its clinging to mediaeval 
mercantilism, by its suppression of colonial industry 
and commerce, by its insistence on navigation laws, 
by its middling with currency, by its political manipu¬ 
lation of tariffs. With one accord enlightened 
economists, led by Adam Smith, called upon it to 
cease from its blighting interference, and allow trade 
and industry to be free. Their Remand was supported 
by the philosophers of the AufHarung, who proclaimed 
that if only Nature were permitted to reassert her 
supremacy over human convention, each individual, 
pursuing his own ends under the guidance of reason 
and conscience, would further in the highest possible 
degree the general interests of humanity. Hence 
the policy of la issex-faire —that extreme individualism# 
which left the landlord unchecked in his exaction 
of rent; the capitalist unaided in his struggle t <f 
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(maintain decent conditions of labour; the manual 
worker undefended in the presence of economic 
forces against which he was powerless to contend. 
No one in particular was to blame. The western 
world was passing through a cataclysmic industrial 
upheaval. It was difficult for contemporaries to 
realise the nature of the changes which were going 
on around them; impossible for them at once to 
secure control of the new forces that were, operating, 
or to prevent them from inflicting much misery. But 
every one with a heart and a conscience perceived' 
that all was not right with the world; that on the 
contrary there was much that was intolerably wrong. 
The large number of those who recognised’ this very 
palpable fact may be classified into three main groups: 
first, Anarchists; second, Reformers; third, Socialists. 
The Anarchists, among whom Proudhon was pioneer 
and Bakunin the major-prophet, surveyed the in¬ 
dustrial chaos with a profound pessimism. Not only 
did human affairs seem to them to have gone wrong; 
but they despaired of the possibility of putting them 
right along existing lines, pence they proposed “ to 
grasp this sorry scheme of things entire ” and, having 
shattered it to bits, to leave each emancipated in¬ 
dividual to follow thn guidance of Nature and, in 
voluntary co-operation with his fellows, to “ remould 
it nearer to the heart’s desire.” They were extreme 
individualists. Their practical policy was primarily 
destructive—the abolition of state, church, marriage, 
social distinctions, private ‘ property, nationality ; 
but some of them had visions, beyond the immediate 
and universal ruin, of small idylfie communities of 
the free. The Reformers—of whom, perhaps, in 
this country, Lord Shaftesbury may be regarded as 
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typical—while recognising fully the evils of the 
factory system, and even the deeper diseases of the 
body social and politic, did not regard them as in¬ 
curable, or as necessarily inherent in the established 
order. Hence, invoking the legislative aid of the 
state, and appealing also to private beneficence, they 
proceeded to plan and carry through a useful pro¬ 
gramme of ameliofative measures^ They frankly 
accepted the existing organisation of society, and 
believed that the best hope for humanity lay in its 
•progressive adaptation to new circumstances as they 
should arise. Midway between the Anarchists and 
the Reformers stood the Socialists. They shared 
with the Anarchists the viefr that the existing social 
and economic order was beyond redemption; that it 
was ne cessary totally to destroy the “ capitalist 
system ” ; an d that all institutio ns, whether poli ticaj 
of 'ecclesia sticai, which were inextricably bound up, 
wrEh the "^capitalist system ” would have to be 
eradicafed' wlili it. But, as against the Anarchists, 
they shdfed with the Reformers a belief in the efficacy 
and importance of political action. Even if the state 
as it* existed did not seem to be amenable to their 
purposes, they projected $he establishment of a new 
proletarian polity that woijld accomplish their 
designs. They were authoritarian not anarchic. 
T hey in sisted not upon individual liberty but u pon 
the communal will. In their leading ideas they were 
theTieTrs of the French Revolution : perhaps Babceuf, 
with his Charter of Equality of 1793, was most 
obviously and directly their forerunner. Their 
description of the ills of their age showed that 
on the critical side of their propaganda they were 
more or less united and agreed. Their constructive 
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proposals were, however, infinitely varied, mutually 
unrelated, and conflicting. The only common char¬ 
acteristic which marked them all was that all alike 
were Utopian and impracticable. Saint Simon in¬ 
voked the aid of Louis XVIII. in his endeavour to 
revolutionise society, relieve the poor, reward merit, 
and rehabilitate the flesh. Fourier dreamed of the 
reorganisation of the race by the establishment of 
phalanges —symmetrical communities of four hundred 
families each, each family to average 4f persons, and 
each phalange to occupy a square league of land. 1 . 
Ro bert Owen, in England, similarly advocated the 
fScfisfribution of mankind into “ communities of 
about twelve hundred persons who should be settled 
on spaces of land of from 1000 to 1500 acres, all living 
in one large building in the form of a square, with 
public kitchen and mess-rooms ” ; but, fortunately, 
he devoted himself to the more practical and reform¬ 
ing tasks of shortening the hours of labour, further¬ 
ing factory legislation, founding infant schools* and 
developing the system of co-operation. 2 In Germany 
Rndhert.ns urged the state to ‘take over tfie manage¬ 
ment of both the productioA and the distribution of 
wealth, with a view to thp ultimate completion of 
^communism. Social ism, i n short, remained entirely 
visionary and JUtopjan, until Karl Marx .gave it a 
dogmaticcjggd, and FerdinandXaisalle a rudimentary 
organisation.* 


1 Fourier, although he is always classejl among pioneers of Socialism, 
really had more affinity with the Anarchists. 

* Robert Owen has been termed “the father of English Socialism.'* 
This is not a happy ascription. ItVould bo more correct to call him “ tho 
grandfather of English Syndicalism.” 

• Both Marx and Larsalle were Jews, and it is noteworthy that much of 
the modern development and propagation of Socialism have been due to 
members of the Hebrew jac*. 
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George, M. ClAmenoeau, and’Signor Orlando stand 
prominent. Their *cemmon burden is exftelleiftly 
summed up by Mr. G..N, Barnes in a fine New gear’s* 
appeal to Labour: “‘Democracy is at one,and the 
same tinfe on its trial, and in,the crucible. If 4his 
war is lost by the’Allies the cause of democracy .is 
under eclipse for generations to come, an& we leave 
to our children a heritage of Trouble*.” ‘Among the 
apocalyptip eveifts fotir stand forth* pre-eminent. 
They are»f 1). the Russian Revolution of«M&rch; (2) 
the entry of America into the war in April; (8) the 
Italian dibdde pf October, and (4) the disintegration 
of Russia at the cljse of the year. The §rst two 
events made plain the slme fuijjlamentdl fact, which 
was emphasised in tl^p great speeches of the year, viz. 
the fact that the war is primarily a mortal combat 
between national democracy an<f imperial autocracy. 
The second two* in tragic disa|ter and suicSdal fiasco, 
afforded painful demonstrations of the sad truth that 
democrat’s worst eneddes are to be found in the 
ranks of its own professed champions. 

The fall of the ^Tsardom not only made apparent 
to the world the intensely denfocratic nature of the 
Russian genius ;• it also slewed that in mir, in 
zemstvo, and in durm Russia had actually in existence 
the solid framework of a popular constitution. The 
war had been to the Russians from the first not merely 
a struggle to deliver*their Serbia^, kinsmen from the 
Austro-Hungarian yoke, but also a titanic effort to 
emancipate themselves from «a German thraldom 
«rhich from the days of Petfr the Great had been 
imposed ujxm tjiem. 1 Th$ crisis offered to the Tsar 

1 OtaWoueHttky, Si utia and Dmueney, atpwitlly fp. rii, 14, 7<S 86, 

wdfllt. 
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§ ZO.' Marx and Proletarian Ascendancy. 

Of Lassalle little need here be said. His Socialistic 
activity was limited to the last two years of his life 
(1862-64). Within those two years, however, he 
published his Working-Mens Programme and his 
Open Letter, in which he urged the proletariat to 
capture political pqjver in order to improve their 
economic condition, and he founded the Universal 
German Working-Men's Association, whose immediate 
demand was manhood suffrage, but whose ultimate 
purpose was the establishment by the democratised 
state of “ productive unions ” in which the labourers 
should receive the whole product of their toil. 
Lassalle's Heath in 1864, as the result of a disgraceful 
duel, discredited his teaching and disorganised his 
Association, leaving the undisputed leadership of the 
Socialist movement to Karl Marx. 

Lassalle had had a high and appreciative con¬ 
ception of the national state : he had looked forward 
to the establishment of a German national govern¬ 
ment by the emancipated German people, and had 
expected that from thhm^uld flow the triumph of 
a German Socialism^ Marxpon the other hand, was 
a cosmopolitan who open!}' proclaimed “ war against 
all the prevailing ideals of the %tat67 of country, of 
paffiotrsmT“ Tfe was denationalised, having been 
dnverTby authority from Prussia, from France, from 
Belgium, until in London he found liberty to dwell, 
to fight, to'starve. He was unclassed, being a 
member^of,^ bduigsois}e.who had turned WPQftJhi?.. 
felldws'5vith-the fury of a renegade .. He was with¬ 
out* religion, having been conveyed from Judaism to 
Protestantism by his father at the age of six, and 
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having abandoned Protestantism for, aggressive 
Atheism when he grew to manhood. He was a man 
embittered by persecution, enraged by antagonism, 
soared by adversit y, exasperated by suffering. 
Naturally authoritarian and dogmatic, endowed with 
a double portion of the Prussian spirit of despotism, 
intolerant of criticism and opposition, he passed a 
stormy life in a long succession of quarrels and con¬ 
flicts. His inspiring and dominant passion was the 
passion of hate—hate in its virulent and peculiarly 
Germanic form. He hated the ruling classes every¬ 
where ; he hated the ministers of all religions ;• he 
hated the bourgeoisie; he hated the capitalists; he 
came in time to h£te most of his fellow-haters, such 
as Proudhon, Lassalle, and Bakunin, wit-lf whom he 
quarrelled as to the ways and means by which they 
should give effect to their common malignities. It 
was hate that goaded him to his enormous literary 
labours; it was hate that determined his selection 
and rejection of historical facts for his distorted 
description of industrial England; it was hate that 
fixed his economic principles, that twisted all his 
arguments, that vitiated afl his conclusions; it was 
hate that organised the International in 1864, and 
hate, spontaneously generated within its fiery circle, 
that exploded it ten years later, 
is the enduring testament of Marxian animosity; it 
is not a work of economic science, although it contains 
some acute analysis; it is not a work of history, 
although it presents masses of authentic facts of a 
sort; it is a work of dogmatic mythology, the 
formula of a new religion of repulsion, the Kora n 
of the class war. 

But, though hate was the master motive of the 
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ministry o£ Marx, it was Sat?tLat had an obverse 
side. Marx was not a mere destroyer like Bakunin; 
and if Marxian Socialism has made a more successful 
bid for disciplesTEan Nihilism it is because it contain s 
positive and constructive elem ents. Marx’s'"detesta¬ 
tion -of existing governments, established churches, 
enfranchised middle classes, and enriched capitalists, 
caused him to feel, a natural affinity with rebels, 
heretics, wage-slaves, and paupers—*vith all, indeed, 
who seemed to suffer, like himself, from the prevailing 
organisation of society. He sought to ally this 
‘miscellaneous proletariat to himself in his assaults 
on the citadels of his^oes. True, he never really got 
to know the proletariat, to which he did not belong, 
and of which he always retained a certain imperial 
contempt. Such acquaintance with it as he secured 
was attained in the Beading Room of the British 
Museum. Hence the Marxian proletariat is an ideal 
or imaginary thing, a macrocosm of Marx himself— 
poor, .laborious, atheistic, outcast, denationalised— 
a ludicrous travesty of the real working men of the 
actual world of affairs. Nevertheless, in the industrial 
conditions amid which Jie wrote his inflammatory 
manifestos, there was sufficient poverty, sufficient 
misery, sufficient injustice, sufficient oppression, to 
give point to his denunciations*and exhortations. It 
was easy to persuade the wretched, the unsuccessful, 
the discontented, that their woes, failures, and 
grievances were due not, on the one hand, to their 
own incapacities, nor, on the other hand, to circum¬ 
stances which f5r the moment had passed beyond 
all human control; but rather to a conspiracy of 
exploiting classes—monarchs, nobles, priesthoods, 
capitalists. It was easy to set the masses of the un- 
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fortunate in motion against those more, prosperous 
than themselves; easy to sound the tocsin of the 
class war. This deplorable thing is what Karl Marx 
did. He did it in all honesty, no doubt, and with 
as sincere a zeal as that with which Mahomet preached 
the gospel of the sword. But Providence does not 
intervene to save men from the consequences of their 
conscientious convictions; nor jloes it protect the 
multitude from "the disasters which ensue from the 
following of false prophets; and there can be little 
question that the influence which Marx has exerted 
has been one of the most fatal factors in the troubles' 
of Western civilisation during, thb past fifty years. 
There is this, however, to be said in mitigation of his 
ofience—and it is to the credit both of kfmself and 
of human nature, as represented by his numerous 
disciples, that it can be said—viz. that neither he nor 
they were content to be moved by mere hatred of their 
supposed enemies, by mere envy of the more prosper¬ 
ous, by mere desire for the possessions of qthers. 
Neither Marx nor the hosts whom he marshalled for 
the holy pillage were bandits avowedly out for 
plunder. It is fundamental to the Marxian system, 
and it is the honourable secret of the success of the 
Marxian propaganda, that ‘the primary dogma of the 
new religion was Justice. By whatever crooked 
processes of 'inverted Hegelianism Marx had arrived 
at his conclusions, he had somehow managed to con¬ 
vince himself that the class w ar which he proclaimed 
w as a just wat: that landowners and capitalists were 
tfueyes; that the poor were the dispossessed, and the 
proletariat the disinherited. He persuaded both 
himself and the faithful that they Were out to recover 
their own. He seized upon a ha lf-truth , s ta t ed with - 
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out adequate qualifications by Ricardo, to the effect 
thaFT abour is' the s ole source of value. Accepting 
this erroneous premiss as ~a~ Tundamental economic 
verity, he argued that, as all wealth is produced by 
labour, so to the labourers all wealth is due. Hence 
he repudiated the claim of landlords for rent, denied 
the right of capitalists to interest, rgjected the plea 
of employers for profits, even ignored as a rule the 
fact that tlierc are other and more important kinds 
of labour than manual labour. Since it was evident, 
however, that labour did not receive all the wealth 
of the world, but on flie contrary* had to be content 
with wage« % which, by an apparent “iron” law, tended 
to remain as low as the level of subsistence, he con¬ 
tended that the wide difference between the wages 
actually received by labour and the wealth produced 
(according to his theory) by labour constituted a 
“ surplus value ” of which the working class was 
robbed by its various exploiters. Here, indeed, was 
a gospel <Jf plunder for the proletariat; and no wonder 
tEatthose who believed it became social revolution¬ 
aries <b whom the class war appeared to be a sacred 
crusade. It was, and is, of course, a monstrous 
myth. The Marxian theory o£ value on which the 
whole superstructure of the predatory cult has been 
built has been well described as “ the greatest in- 
tellectu al mare’s nest of the century which has just 
ended? 11 It is difficult to realise how any honest 
mind could have*formulated so crude an absurdity, 
had it not been distorted by_ the passion of hate; or 
even how such a hate-distorted mind could have done 
it anywhere except in the British Museum. It is 
a superstition which crumbles at the touch of in- 

1 M&ilock, Critical Examination of Socialism, p. 18. 
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dustrial -fact or scientific criticism; a creed which 
can be believed only because it has been involved by 
Marx in such a tangle of obscure phraseology and 
irrelevant statistics that it has become unintelligible 
to the devotee, who can do nothing but accept it as 
a mystery of faith. Nevertheless, false as it is, the 
Marxian theory of value is the solfc theoretical justifica¬ 
tion of the class war, and the class war is still the 
guiding and inciting principle of most of the Socialist 
organisations both in England and abroad. 1 , r 

§ 31. Webb and Bureaucratic Collectivism. 

Although the Marxian cult of the clad war, with 
its gospel of confiscation, its sacro-sanct scripture, its 
irrational creed, its militant methods, and its pontifical 
organisation, made some headway in England, there 
were many who, although they sympathised with 
the general purpose of the Marxian propaganda, 
could not accept its false political economy or its 
revolutionary procedure. Prominent among these 
were the people who instituted the Fabian Societv 
in 18ft4 and th e Indep endent Labour .Pgj^y jp l 893. 
They were mainly tender-hearted men of the middle- 
class who, although <they themselves were in com¬ 
fortable positions, rightly felt disturbedlTyTIieohvious 
ancTYOTfrecessSiy"sufferings~pOFe.poorV " They were 
byTfatufe SbcIarRefor'mers, and only the fact that 

1 The British Socialist Party, Buccossor to the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion, represents the orthodox Marxian"tradition in Britain. Besides this 
there arc the Socialist Labour Party, whose members “ must signify aud 
affirm their belief in the class struggle before admission,” and the Socialist 
Party oj Great Britain, whose supporters aredetermined to wage war 
against all other political parties, whether alleged Labour or avowedly 
Capitalist.” The Industrial Workers oj the World “deny that there is 
anything in common between working men and capitalists,” and declare 
that “ there can be no Veaoe between the exploited working class and the 
exploiting capitalist class.” 
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they wished to carry reform to the extrerye length 
of the subversion of the existing capitalist system 
renders it possible to call them Socialists at all. They 
were not, like Marx, embittered materialists rampant 
in a world which they wished utterly to destroy, hut 
amiable idealists who thought that things were moving 
quite in the sight »direetion, and that they merely 
needed to be accelerated, and pushetl a little beyond 
the generally accepted terminus. They were not 
.hostile to the existing political order ; on the contrary 
most of them contentedly occupied stools in govern¬ 
ment or municipal offices, and foqnd the duties associ¬ 
ated wills them so excellently organised and so light 
that they'had ample leisure in which to turn their 
thoughts to the regeneration of mankind. They 
made no overt attacks upon revealed religion ; quite 
the reverse, they proclaimed that their views were; 
essentially Christian, and it may be admitted thatj 
some* of them were in every way well qualified to I 
become* Anglican curates or Nonconformist lay- 
preachers. They rejected all the fundamentals of 
the Marxian cult; and rtie World which thought that 
it knew, from the Communist Manifesto and the raging 
propaganda of the International, what Socialism 
meant, was amazed and bewildered at the spectacle 
of these mild, silk-hatted, frock-coated civil servants 
(together with clergymen, society ladies, and other 
respectable persons) appropriating the dreaded name. 1 

1 Cf. Pease, Hidorfo] the Fabian Society, p. 23<i: “ The Fabian Society’s 
first achievement was to break the spell of Marxism in England.” Mr. 
Pease, however, is premature. The sjfcll of Marxism is not broken. The 
Socialist Labour Party, fftr instance, is at this moment deluging the work¬ 
shops of the country with tracts by Marx and his fidun Achates Engels, and is 
indignant that ” literary parasites of the capitalist class are flooding the 
press with essays labelled ‘ Socialism,’ in which everything is called * Social¬ 
ism ’ from a profit-sharing bakery to the government printing office.” 
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As educated economists they necessarily repudiated 
the crude fallacy of the Marxian theory of value ; 1 
as prosperous members of the bourgeoisie they deeply 
deplored the Marxian dogma of the class war, 
rejected the strong doctrine of a social hell pre¬ 
pared for all but good proletarians, and proclaimed 
in its place a social universalisxi instinct with the 
weak benevolence of eternal hope; as philosophical 
thinkers they dissociated themselves ‘from the 
materialism of Marx, from his determinism, from,his, 
exclusively economic interpretation of history; as 
practical politicians^ they renounced and denounced 
his revolutionary methods. In the end thei;e was not 
much of Marx left with which they could'be said to 
agree. And yet there was just enough to warrant 
their assumption of the name of “ Socialists,” and 
hence to necessitate their condemnation as such. 
jThey shared with Marx the desire for the complete 
/subversion of existing society, and its reconstitution 
on new lines;" they clung to the Marxian fiction of 
“ surplus, value,” 'i.e' to the Illusion that labour in 
general and manual labour* in particular produces 
large stores of wealth of which it is wrongfully deprived; 
hence, in spite of their deprecation of the class war, 
they poured forth tracts and essays, and delivered 

1 Cf. Kirktip, History of Socialism, p. 373: “ Marx’s Kapital at that time 
was aooe8«ble only in French and German; the early Fabians began a 
systematic study of the book, and found that they were not in agreement 
with its Law of Value, which at that time was regarded by English Social 
Democrats as virtually the sole basis of Socialism.” There is a convenient 
summary of the Marxian Theory of Value in R&e’s Contemporary Socialism, 
pp. 160-6. 

* The Fabian Society, according to its prospectus, “ aims at the re¬ 
organisation of society by the emancipation of land and industrial capital 
from individual and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the com¬ 
munity for the general benefit.” The Independent Labour Party proclaims 
that its object is “ to establish the socialist state when land and capital will 
be held by the community?” etc., etc. 
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incessant lectures, by which the predatory.passions 
of the proletariat were excited, and in which they 
were deliberately exhorted—on the specious ground 
that they were but seeking their own—to appropriate 
capital and land. Thus they were genuine Socialists, 
as opposed to mere Social Reformers ; they aimed at 
a visionary Nmy Wo»ld, and not merely at a renovated 
Old World. But, on the other hand, although they 
shared tin? Marxian aim, they dissented in Mo from 
.the, Marxian methods. It was indeed the distinctive 
characteristic of h’abian Socialists—and generally of 
their progeny in the»I.L.F.—tha^t they proposed to 
carry out, their depredations by legal and constitu¬ 
tional means. Evolution not revolution was their 
watchword; gradual appropriation not violent ex¬ 
propriation. They had no desire to leave their 
comfortable office stools for risky barricades, nor did 
they think it necessary to do so. As dominated by 
civil servants, and in particular by Mr. Sidney Webb 
of the Colonial Office, they had a profound belief in 
the efficacy of Acts of Parliament, Orders in Council, 
and Departmental Regulations. Accordingly they 
held, and very warrantably held, the view that all 
that they desired to do could be accomplished by 
legislative and administrative fneans. They realised 
that their proposals promised to yield great profit 
to large bodies of the new democratic electorate, and 
they were convinced that the lure—which they, no 
doubt, quite sincerely .regarded as but a rightful 
restitution of stolen goods—would in time prove to 
be irresistible. Thpy proposed to use the power of the 
state (and, under it, the local government authorities) 
to effect the gradual elimination of the landlord and 
the capitalist, andAo^seTup the ffc^alist rltfimi'. 
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In tlyis placing state-action in the forefront of 
their propaganda they fell exactly into line with a 
Collectivist movement which was very much older 
than themselves. In the Middle Ages and early 
modern times the state had regulated industry and 
commerce, fixed wages, relieved the impotent poor, 
provided work for the unemployed, undertaken many 
public services.* The state’s mismanagement of its 
business had in the eighteenth century provoked a 
strong laissez-faire or individualist reaction; bu£ alj 
the beginning of the nineteenth .century, with the 
factory and the an|i-slavery laws, the old communal 
activity was recommeirced. As the century went 
on this activity was once again rapidly extended 
from the negative sphere of regulation into the 
positive sphere of industrial organisation. As Mr. 
Sidney Webb wrote in 1888: “The community now 
carries on for itself, in some part or other of these 
islands, the post office, telegraphs, carriage of* small 
commodities, coinage, surveys, the regulatien of the 
currency and note issue; the provision of weights 
and measures; the making, sweeping, lighting, and 
repairing of streets, roads, bridges; life insurance 
...” etc., etc., ad infinitum. 1 This is all quite true, 
quite familiar, quite obvious. But Mr. Sidney Webb 
called it “ Socialism ” ! No wonder that when Sir 
William Harcourt this same year heard the word so 
used he exclaimed, “We are all Socialists now! ” 
He might have added that the majority of the human 
race had been Socialists in this sense from the earliest 
days of political organisation. Oj[ course, however, 
it was not Socialism, nor had it any necessary connec¬ 
tion with Socialism. To use the term Socialism as 

1 See Fabian Estays, pp. 47-8. 
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Nicholas 11. a golden opportunity to convert the 
hateful’autocracy which he hftd inherited from his 
’Teutomsed ancestors into .a. strong and popular 
limitedvnonarchy. In August 1914 the geoples of 
all the ifussias rallied to *him a j never before <to a 
Tsar, and, begged’*him to deliver himself and them 
from the deeply-incised fetters o # f the alien bondage. 
A few months later, when the Tsar seemed to be re¬ 
sponding to the national call, M. Wesselitsky, one* of 
the greatesfof the Russian Liberal of the dispersion, 
wrote* with eager enthusiasm: “ The sharp medicine 
pf war is’rapidly and thoroughly curing Russia of the. 
German.virus which for two centuries has poisoqpd 
the organism of th^Ejppire.* The Russian democracy 
is at latt coining to its own again. Ite union with 
monarchy is in^issojubly cemented and consecrated 
by tlya wise leadership of the great. Slavic Tsar.” 1 
Mas! M. NVesselitsky’p* glorious vision proved to be 
a mirage. Nicholas II. was not wise^enough or strong 
enough to rise to the height of*the splendid possibilities 
theft rose before him. Even as M. Wesselitsky wrote, 
the unhappy man,* weak and vaciMating, was passing 
under the sinister influence of his German wife arid 
his Teutonophile courtiers, and ntoe preparing the 
great betrayal of the Slavic cause. In him the 
interests of dynaBtic autoeraey*triumphed over those 
of national democracy, and he^abdicafed the leader¬ 
ship his people* Hence, when the .Galician rout, 
the Polish collapse, and the Roumanian debdde had 
demonstrated, the incompetence and corruption of 
the imperial rigime, Hie Revolution came. It wa/ 
an emphatic re-affirmation of the “ Slavic cause*’ of 
sel&ietermination, as opposed to the alien control 

1 Wewelitaky, op. nil .{>. 80. 
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synonymous with state-action was merely toponfound 
language and to obfuscate thought. The essence of 
Socialism is the expropriation of the capitalist and 
the landlord, and neither the pace at which it is done 
nor the means by which it is effected is material. 
Marx would do it at once and by means of a violent 
social revolutipn; Mr. Webb would do it gradually 
and by means of peaceful political pressure. But to 
take the’fferm “ Socialism ” and transfer it from the 
,en$ to the means was a gross abuse of phraseology. 
It has indeed bqpn a fruitful source of confusion. 
The discussion of Socialism has i>een darkened by it 
for a whqje generation. 

Although Mr. Webb and his Fabian confederates 
aimed ultimately and far off at true Socialism, the 
immediate object of their endeavours was merely an 
extension of bureaucratic Collectivism. They were 
enamoured of the governmental and civic offices in 
which they lived and moved and had their being. 
If only they could accelerate the process of nationalisa¬ 
tion and municipalisalion which they saw going on 
all around them, they bfelieved that all would at last 
be well, and that they could gradually evolve Social¬ 
ism by diverting into the public treasury all the 
interest of capital and all tile rent of land. Thus 
they concentrated their energies upon efforts to 
extend the functions of the state—to make it the sole 
employer of labour, the sole educator of the young, 
the sole healer of the sick, the sole reliever of the poor. 
They decried individual initiative, condemned com¬ 
petition (except a$ a method of appointment to clerk¬ 
ships in the civil service), advocated confiscatory 
taxation as an end in itself, tried to bring every one 
and everything under bureaucratic control. Though 
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this Collectivism of theirs was not in itself Socialism, 
nevertheless by means of it they were able—especially 
through incessant and harassing attacks on those 
capitalists and those landlords whose possessions were 
their ultimate quarry—steadily to advance towards 
Socialism. 

§ 32. Cole and Socio-Sijndicdism. 

Fabian Collectivism had its vogue in tb' s country 
during the quarter century 1884-1909. Most of this 
time, thanks to the confusion of its phraseology' 
and its “terminological inexactitudes,” it was very 
generally regarded as Socialism itself, except of course 
by the indignant Marxians of the Social Democratic 
Federation who never ceased to speak of it with 
hatred and contempt as organised hypocrisy. 1 It 
attained its apogee in the production of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission of the latter 
year. This Report came as a revelation of its glaring 
defects as a principle of social regeneration, and dis¬ 
played in unmistakable relief spme of its fundamental 
fallacies. It elaborately analysed the causes of 
poverty, and it attributed them all to external circum¬ 
stances. It rarely suggested, and sometimes sophisti- 
cally denied, that the problem of pauperism is at all 
due to the mental and moral defects of the paupers 
themselves, and that laziness, ignorance, drunken¬ 
ness, gambling, and vice are independent and radical 
causes of submergence. It manifested to the world 
the extreme over-emphasis which Fabians (in common 
with all Socialists) place, upon environment as the 
cause of social evils; it showed how grossly they 
over-estimated the importance of economic factors, 

* The same protest against the identification of “ Statism ” with Socialism 
is the theme of M. Vandervelde’a reoent book, Le Socialism contre f£kU. 
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as compared with moral and intellectual factors, in 
historic evolution; it revealed their pathetic but 
irrational faith in outward applications— i.e.'m mere 
changes in institutions, or even in the names of in¬ 
stitutions—to cure deep-seated diseases in the blood 
of the body politic; it betrayed them as above all 
things bureaucrats with unbounded belief in the 
omnicompetence of ^government departments. The 
discredit which this obviously inadequate, wrong¬ 
headed, aftd misleading Minority Poor Law Report 
of 1909 rightly brought upon the Fabians who in- 
Spitfed it, exactly coincided with a general popular 
disillusionment coftcejning the results of that Col¬ 
lectivism which they had so assiduously advocated. 
CollectiviAa had by them been seductively advertised 
before the man-in-the-street as the infallible cure for 
inefficiency, as the universal remedy for the defects 
of the competitive system. At the same time it had 
been less ostentatiously, but not less assiduously, 
commended to the genuine Socialist as the best 
practical means of realising his predatory ideas of 
“ distributive justice.”. Neither of the two very 
different customers was satisfied with its accomplished 
effects. On the one hand the man-in-the-street had 
discovered that there are narrow limits within which 
alone a civil service is capable «f conducting business 
successfully; that it can manage to run quite ade¬ 
quately a routine monopoly like the Post Office, but 
that it is ill-fitted to control enterprises which require 
energy, alertness, quickness of decision,* freedom from 
convention. He* had discovered, moreover, that 
Collectivism tends to scandalous extravagance, to 
nligBxrtiip. tyranny^ and to grave public corruption, 
and that it does not necessarily produce industrial 
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peace. Its flagrant failures, both in the national and 
in the municipal sphere, were even threatening to 
bring thfe state itself into contempt. On the other 
hand, the expectant Socialist of the pure type was 
disgusted at the absence of any sign that the day 
of spoliation was drawing nearer. The capitalist 
system seemed to be as firmly established as ever, 
even after a quarter of a century of Fabian sapping. 
Hence a falling, off from the Fabian Society began. 1 
Mr. H. (1. Wells, for instance, left it and described its 
members, “ the Webbites,” as “ a very small group 
of pedants who believe that fair ends may be reached 
by foul means.” A more formidable deserter, how¬ 
ever, was Mr. G. 1>. H. (.'ole : for he not only left it 
and began vehemently to abuse it; he alse'developed 
an antagonistic theory, and organised a rival and 
bitterly hostile society. In condemnation of Fabian 
Collectivism, which once he advocated, he exhausts 
the resources of an extensive Oxford vocabulary. 
“ Collectivism,” he says, “ is at best only the sordid 
dream of a business man with a conscience ” ; it is 
“ intellectually bankrupt ” ; .it is a “ Prussianising 
movement ” which inevitably leads to “ administra¬ 
tive tyranny.” The Collectivist state, so Lighly 
exalted by “ the dotards «f the New Statesman ,” is 
but “ the Earthly Paradise of Bureaucracy.” As for 
Collectivists themselves! They “ may take their 
choice: they are knaves who hate freedom, or they 
are fools who do not know what freedom means.” * 

Mr. Cole presumably does know what freedom means; 

« 

1 The membership of the Fabian Society is given by Mr. E. R. Pease, its 
secretary, as 2804 in 1913. In the Labour Year-Book for 1916 it is stated 
to be 2500. « 

* The above quotations come from Cole, Self-Government in Industry , 
pp. 6,113,122,206.208, 231. 
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for he lectures under the auspices of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties which exists “ to work for 
the repeal of the Military Service Acts,” fcnd “ to 
safeguard freedom of speech, the right of civil trial, 
and the other civil liberties of the British people .” 1 
What then is the alternative which this lover of 
freedom offers in place of Collectivist tyranny ? Is 
it credible ? It is hare-brained academic scheme— 
recalling the frffitastic creations of the Abbe Sieyes— 
which di^jjJays in exquisite balance the leading char¬ 
acteristics of despotism, combined with the leading 
VhSraeteristics of anarchy. The authority of the 
state over industry is to be entirely repudiated : for 
“ the state is the corner stone of the edifice of capital¬ 
ism,” arnPihe organised workers “ must learn to deal 
with the state in industry as an external body.” 
The class war is to be re - proclaimed in its most 
implacable form : “ Let it be understood once for 
all that the interests of capital and the interests of 
labouj are diametrically opposed, and that, although 
it may be necessary for labour sometimes to acquiesce 
in social peace, such peace is only the lull before 
the storm ” ; hence “ industrial peace must not be 
permanent, for there is real class-antagonism, a 
quarrel that can only be .adjusted by the overthrow 
of capitalist society.” Labours to be organised into 
great industrial unions or aggregations of unions— 
to be called National Guilds—for the purpose of 
waging this war to a successful issue: for “ the first 
purpose of trade unions is to fight the employers, 
and any other activities in which they engage should 
always be regarded as secondary and in comparison 

1 8ince the above was written Mr. Cole has appeared aa joint author 
of a book entitled The Meaning of Induelrial Freedom. 
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unimportant ” ; they “ exist above all to fight the 
capitalist ” ; their very end is “ to carry on the class 
struggle." To make the unions more efficient fight¬ 
ing machines they are to be radically reorganised, 
the present unwarlike leaders being set aside in favour 
of belligerent shop-stewards and irreconcilable cham¬ 
pions from the rank and file. Above all non-unionists 
are to be conscripted or destroyed : for “ a man can 
have no reasonable excuse except stfipidity for not 
joining the union in which his fellows are,organised, 
and mere stupidity, as well as knavery, has to be 
coerced, where coercion serves a useful object. EitSier^ 
from stupidity or from deliberate treachery, the non- 
unionist in an organised industry is a traitor to his 
class, and the workers have no use for .traitors ”; 
hence “ the blackleg should have no more protection 
than the law is absolutely forced to give him,” for 
although “it is not as a rule wise to offer physical 
violence to blacklegs, there is nothing wrong about 
it except in the eyes of the law and the middle claves .” 1 
This is the “ freedom ” then for which Mr. Cole is 
so eagerly longing; this the freedom ” which the 
National Council of Civil Liberties exists to promote. 
It is the sort of freedom that one associates with the 
Spanish Inquisition, with the rule of the Prussians in 
Poland, the Tsars in Finland, or the Turks in Armenia. 
If this is freedom, there are others besides Collectivists 
who will be prepared to be described as knaves who 
hate it, or fools who do not know what it means ! 

The methods of warfare to be employed by these 
conscript hosts of labour in their batfJe with capital¬ 
ism are, needless to say, as ruthless as are the methods 

1 The quotations in this section are taken from Cole, The World of Labour, 
pp. 259, 285, 288, 370, 376, 377, 387, 388. 
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advocated for the coercion of blacklegs. ’They 
culminate in the “ general strike ” which is to destroy 
the citadel of the enemy. When the final victory is 
gained the triumphant unions, as National Guilds, 
will assume control of the industries which they have 
captured (if by any chance there are any left to 
control); they will organise themselves tn a Central 
Guild Congraa#, and will then enter into an equal 
partnership with the state (if by any chance it has 
survived the civil war of which it has been the helpless 
spectator). * , 

Such is Guild Socialism, or Socio-Syndicalism, in 
which Mr. (5* D. H. Cole and other misguided 
ideologues think they see the way of salvation for the 
people of Britain. They are suffering from an 
academic nightmare. They have no conception of 
what modem industry means—some of them even 
discuss the question whether, in their mediaeval 
revivals, maqjiinery shall be retained or not! They 
have no inkling of the parts played in present- 
day manufacture and commerce by invention, by 
discovery, by business management, by organising 
ability. They are vain thdoricians unacquainted 
with the fundamentals of the problems which they 
play at solving. Nevertheless they are dangerous; 
for their plausible platitudes tend to lead many 
astray. They have used harsh words of the Col¬ 
lectivists : they have given them the choice between 
being called knaves dr being’called fools. For them¬ 
selves there is no such choice: they are both. They 
are knaves in that thSy wantonly and wickedly fan 
the flames of the class war, and relentlessly oppose 
all schemes of co-partnership and 1 profit-sharing 
which hold out hope of industrial peace. They are 

Q 
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fools in that they imagine that there can ever be in 
a community any such duality of sovereignty as they 
propose between their revolutionary National Guilds 
and their degraded democratic state . 1 


§ 3J>. Merits and Defects of Socialism. 

It will have become evident fronFthe foregoing 
sections that Socialism is a protean expression, and 
that between the leading varieties of Socialists— 
Marxian, Fabian, and Guild—there is little in com¬ 
mon save a desire .to subvert the existing social 
order and to establish some sort of a new one in its 
place. In these circumstances it is difficult to speak 
of Socialism in general terms, or to discuss its merits 
and defects without reference to the wrangling 
sects,and pub-sects into which it is divided. Never¬ 
theless something may be said; and first- as to its 
merits. 

That it has merits need not be disputed. It has 
become a religion to 'multitudes of wel'-meaning 
persons who would never have been attracted or 
driven to it by any of the baser passions—hatred, 
envy, jealousy, cupidity, destructiveness—to which 
it makes so powerful an appeal* It has won its way 

1 The scheme is described by Cole, Self-Government in Industry , pp. 86-88. 
The author naively admits that “ the new social philosophy which this 
ohanged conception of sovereignty implies has not yet been worked out." 
This is true. It is equally true thr\t it never jsrill be worked out, except in 
the University of Bedlam. Of. J. A. Hobson, The Fight for Democracy 
(National Labour Press), p. 32 : The notion of two states, one a federation 
of trades and guilds, running the whole body of economic arrangements for 
the nation by representative committees based upon the common interest of 
industry, the other a political Btate, running the services related to interna] 
and external order, and only concerned to intervene in economio affairs at 
a few reserved points of oontact, will not bear criticism." 

a That Socialism is primarily an irrational religion is one of the main 
contentions of Gustave Le Bon in his Psychologic du socialisms. “ Le 
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in the world, and made itself one of the most potent 
factors in present-day politics, because it also makes 
an appeal—however mistaken and mischievous—to 
the finer‘qualities of human nature, to pity for the 
unfortunate, sympathy with the suffering, zeal to 
secure justice for tjie defrauded, and passion to exact 
reparation from the oppressor. The first merit of 
Socialism, th®, is that it depicts in flaming colours 
and .fiery words, such as compel attention, the evils 
that afflict the industrial community. It shares this 
merit, it is true, with •Christianity. Philanthropy, 
Syndicalism, #nd Anarchism ; hut it makes a pre¬ 
sentation of tlte case which is generally much more 
effective than theirs. More than any other move¬ 
ment of the time it has roused the public conscience 
to the urgency and the magnitude of the social 
problem, and it has been the motive force behind 
countless * beneficent reforms. A second merit is 
that, whereas Christianityjjid-Xeligiqnjgenerally have 
stressed fIie~vTewTFmt man’s misfortunes are due to 
his own ot his parents sms, wooialispi cmplias ipod 
the opposite truth that man^ ofhis disabilities are 
due to circumstances over which the unhappy victim 
has no control, and for which his ancestors are wholly 


socialisme cat beaucoup plug une croyance religious© qu’une th6orie do 
raisonnement. On le subit ©t on ne le discut© pas” (p. 465). Again 
“ Comm© leB religions, dont il tend de plus en plus k prendrg les allures, 1© 
socialism© se propage tout autrement que par des raisons. Trts faible 
quand il essaie de raisonner et*le s’appu/er sur des arguments 6conomiquo«, 
il devient au contraire tr& fort quand il reste dans le domain© dos affirma¬ 
tions, des rftvcries, et des promesses chim^riques ” (p. iv.). The true touch 
of religious fanaticism is seen itwthe declaration of a Socialist devotee who 
reoently reported that he “ would not associate with an angel from heaven 
if he were not a Socialist.” Mr. Lowes Dickinson {Justice and Liberty t p. 7) 
speaks of Socialists as made by an “ upheaval of the/oul.” The writer of 
the article on “ Socialism ” in the new Encyclopaedia BHtannica attributes 
belief in Socialism primarily to conversion and change of heart, rather than 
to oonviction and change of mind. 
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irresponsible. A third merit is that, on the basis of 
this environmental theory of the determination of 
man’s destiny, Socialism has vigorously fostered all 
sorts of improvements in the conditions amid which 
the poor pass their lives. A fourth merit is that 
in thus furthering social reform, at the hands of 
the public authorities, Socialism has enlarged and 
broadened the current conception of tlft? state, so that 
it is no longer regarded merely as a “ night watch¬ 
man,” protective of person and property, but is 
recognised as the general promoter of the good life 
for its citizens. ■ r 

Over against these considerable merits, however, 
have to be set defects so serious that on the whole 
Socialism has to "be condemned as one of the most 
pernicious of the superstitions by which large masses 
of the human race have from time to time been led 
astray. First and foremost, it is founded upon a lie. 
The economic theories on which its whole super¬ 
structure of practical policy is based are false. Little 
more need here be saW of the ludicrous- Marxian 
doctrine of value , 1 because—although it is still the 
irrational creed of the immense mass of the Socialists, 
Syndicalists, and Anarchists of the world—no thinker 
who makes any profession of sanity now defends it. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald admits that it does “ serious 
violence to the ordinary use of language.” * Mr. 
Philip Snowden confesses that ip formulating it Marx 
and Engels erred, though he excuses them on the 
ground that they “ erred in very distinguished com¬ 
pany.” 5 Mr. G. D. H. Cole describes the theory as 
“to a great extent a polemic which continues to 

r ~" 

1 See above, p. 213. * Macdonald, Socialism, p. 55. 

1 Snowden, Socialism and Syndicalism, p. 73. 
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by Germanic bureaucrats. Said t Viscount. Grey; 
“ A liberated Russia is a splendifi increase of freedom 
in the world, and whatever tlfe immediate *and 
passing eiject upon the’progress of the war, the future 
effect upon democracy in Europe . . . must be rilosi 
favourable, and of incalculable value.” 1 f 

Scarcely had Russia . in tjjjp strijdng and con¬ 
spicuous manner displayed herself as th'e champion 
of ‘self-determination and national democracy, and 
so ranged*herself tty the side of Britain, France, and 
Italy, when America, driven from her long-cherished 
neutrality by a persistent series of intolerable German 
outrages,* entered the war on the side of the Allies. 
In doing so she proclaimed in r » pumber of notable 
utterances, prime among which were thosh°of her 
president, the causes that had ]pd Ijer to intervene, 
and the principles for which she was about to,fight. 
Foremost among her purposed,she placed the vindica¬ 
tion of democracy against.militant despotism. Said 
President Wilson: “ Wts are accepting this challenge 
[of the German Imperial Government] because*we 
know that in such a Government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend, and that in 
presence of its organised power, always lying in wait 
to accomplish we know not what purpose, there can 
be no security for the democratic governments of the 
world. . . . The world must b<j made safe for de¬ 
mocracy. Its, peace must be planted upon .trusted 

1 Prefaoe to America and Freedom. See also p. 54 of the game pamphlet. 
There President Wilson in his speech to Congrees, April 2, 1917, says 
* Russia was Inown by those who knew her best to bare been always, in 
fact, Semocratio at heart in all her vital habits, ip her thought, and in all 
the intimate re&tions of her people tl&t spoke of their natural inqpnot and 
their hpbitnal attitude towards life. The autocraoy (hat erownei th< 
summit of her political stsnoture was not in fast Russian in origip, character, 
or pqrpodb.” 
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thrive as a result of the persistent misunderstanding 
of it by Marx's own disciples.” 1 Herr Bernstein, 
the leading Socialist economist of Germany, agrees 
that it is “ an abstract formula which does not apply 
to individual exchanges of commodities at all,” and 
so has no business whatever to be used as a polemic 
in the way in which Marx and his deluded disciples 
used it.* Finally, Vorwarts, the official organ of the 
German Social Democratic party, which looks upon 
Marx as its founder, goes so far as tt> say—with 
perfect trut-hr but unexpected frankness—that the 
Marxian doctrine of labour as the sole source of value 
is “"comparable to the doctrine of Thales that the 
universe is nothing but different forms of water.” s 
Thus a chorus of disavowal on the part of intellectual 
leaders tries to dissociate modern Socialism from the 
exploded fallacy on which it was founded. It is 
contended that, after all, it was merely an “ explana¬ 
tion ” for which another (? equally false) may be 
substituted without inconvenience. 4 But this was 
not the case. It was not an “ explanation,” a 
movable ornament; it was the foundation, the basis, 
the removal of which involves the ruin of the whole 
edifice. Jo disavow the Marxian theory of value is 
to condemn the whole Socialist agitation prior to the 
formation of the Fabian Society in 1884; it is to 
repudiate the International as reconstituted in 1889 ; 
it is to knock the bottom out of the present-day pro¬ 
paganda of the British Socialist party, the Russian 

1 Cf. The Highway for February 1915. 

* Of. Ency. Brit. b.v. Marx, vol. xvii. p. 811. 

* Voncarts, quoted by MiHlock, Limits of Pure. Democracy , p. 111. The 

Marxian doctrine of value is subjected to sympathetic but destructive 
analysis by Benedetto Croce in his Historical Materialism and the. Economics 
of Karl Marx. • 

4 Cf. Ramsay Macdonald, The Socialist Movement, p. 212. 
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Bolsheviks, and the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Closely akin to this primary fallacy, and yet separ¬ 
able from it, is the secondary fallacy of the doctrine 
of the surplus—the doctrine that labour produces 
much more than it gets, and that consequently it is 
robbed of its just due by capitalists and landlords . 1 
To this fallacy even the Fabians cling: it is indeed 
(as they have abandoned die Marxian theory of 
value) theif only excuse for existence as a body 
separate from the main mass of sosial reformers. 
Now it is quite true that in present-day distribution 
of wealth there are many anomalies which it behoves 
the reformer firmly, but cautiously (lest he cause 
worse anomalies), to,remedy ; but it is not true that 
these anomalies at all follow the line'of the general 
rule that labour as a whole is underpaid, and that 
other forms of service are overpaid. Quite the 
contrary. The preachers of the doctrine of the 
surplus grossly exaggerate the importance of manual 
labour in industry, and ridiculously underestimate 
that contribution to the total wealth of the community 
which is due to expert •skill, to inventive genius, 
to scientific discovery, to business management, to 
capitalist enterprise, and to mastery of the intricacies 
of finance. It is to the “captains of industry,” in 
the broad sense *f the term, that the value of the 
product of labour is primarily due. These “ captains 
of industry,” of course, include many highly skilled 
workmen who very properly demand and receive a 
large sharfe of the total ^wealth which they assist in 

1 Cf. Hirech, Democracy v. Socialism, p. 3: “ The fundamental economic 
conception* of Socialism arise from Karl Marx’s theories of value and surplus 
value.” 
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producing; but for the most part they belong to 
grades of labotir other than manual. The unaided 
manual labourer produces very little, and if he, were 
to receive no more than he actually makes, his earnings 
would frequently fall below the level of subsistence. 
Modern humanitarian sentiment rightly insists that, 
however "unprofitable a servant he may be, he shall 
have the means to live the decent life : but it is one 
of the most urgent economic needs of the day that 
manual labour, for which inventive gebius is pro¬ 
viding so many substitutes, should increase its skill, 
enlarge its productivity, and render itself capable of 
promoting, instead of retarding, industrial progress. 
Socialism, so far from stimulating the manual labourer 
to effort to ^rain his abilities and equip himself to 
render more useful service to his fellows, incites him 
by false teaching concerning his present achieve¬ 
ments to concentrate his energies upon the task of 
securing more of the present limited national income 
of which he produces so small a fraction. It even 
encourages him to restrict his present inadequate 
output! Hence, and hence inevitably, the class 
war—which, as we have seen, is a cardinal dogma of 
Marxian jCommunism and wf the Socio-Syndicalism 
of Messrs. Cole & Company, and from which not even 
the Fabians have succeeded iri extricating themselves. 
No merits which Socialism can display before the 
judgment-bar of Humanity can atone for the evil 
which it has wrought by fomenting class antagonism 
through the promulgation of pernicious economic 
errors. More than any other system of falhe doctrine 
it has tended to destroy the unity of the nation, to 
acerbate sectional passion, and to hamper the cause 
of genuine social reform which, in order to be stable, 
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must be effected by the general good-will of the 
whole people, 1 * 

1 Sifice I am discussing Socialism merely as it relates to Democracy, it ii 
unnecessary for me to criticise here its false doctrines concerning land ant 
capital, its indiscriminating condemnation of competition, or its generally 
erroneous views of human nature and organised society. It would be mon 
relevant to treat of its extravagance and expensiveness—on the lines of Mr 
E. h. Godkin’s pungent essay, “ Who will pay the Bills of Socialism ? ” 01 
tod Avebury’s and Major Leonard Darwin’s books on Municipal Trading 
—but extravagance and expensiveness are cliaracteristics of Coliectivisir 
rather than of Socialism proper. Socialism proper means not extravagance 
but spoliation 
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“ bigMdicalism and Democracy an* the two opposite ]>oles which 
exclude and neutralise each other.”—E. Poi'GKT, The Syndicate. 

” The Syndicalist has a contempt for the vulgar idea of Democracy ; 
the vast unconscious mass is not to Ik* taken into account when the 
minority wishes to act ^o as to benetit it."—A. D. Lewis, Syndicalism 
and the General Strike. • 

“ If Revolutionary Syndicalis/.i triumph, the Parliamentary Regime 
so dear rh the intellectuals will he finished with."—(i. Sorel, defections 
on Violence. 

“ The effeet of political majorities, when they do make themselves 
felt, is to hinder advance and to suppress the progressive, active, and 
more developed minorities."—L. Levine, The Labour Movement. 

“ There is for the conscious minority an obligation to act without 
]laying any attention to the refractory mass." -E. Pougrt, The 
Syndic-ale. 

“ Le syndicalisme ouvner s'op{K)se mf'cessaircmcnt, par essence, a la 
h-galite actuelle. II tend k so ddvellojKT pleinernent a rencontre de 
toules lea autres forces sociales, dont la prineipale «*st rttat."—E. 
Antonelij, I)emocralie Soc.ipk. 


§ 34. The Reaction against Politics. 

It will have been noticed that the present-day 
tendency of Socialism is distinctly towards a return 
~to~SIar£ The Marxian dogma of the class war has 
teen revived in its most virulent form, and it has 
definitely secured agcendancy as against the milder 
but less logical universalism of the Fabians and the 
I.L.P. who try to combine the sentimental doctrine 
of eternal hope for all men in the next social world, 
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with'the active preaching of perdition to capitalists 
and landlords in this. Marxian “ internationalism ” 
—which, as ,we have already remarked, is not inter¬ 
nationalism at all, but anti-nationalism and cosmo¬ 
politanism—that is, the theory of the solidarity of 
the proletariats of all peoples in their world-struggle 
with the possessors of property, tends to prevail over 
the Collectivism which postulates the national state, 
and makes the nationalisation of industry its first 
object of endeavour. Marxian antagonism to the 
existing state-system of the world displays itself on 
every hand, and even a once-so-good Fabian as Mr. 
Graham Wallas reveals in his later works a growing 
disillusionment respecting politics a»d political action. 
The revolutionary methods, advocated by Marx are 
once more being vehemently urged as agaiftst the 
slow, permeating, evolutionary processes of the 
disciples of Mr. Sidney Webb. In short, after a 
quarter of a century of eclipse, Marx is achieving a 
notable second advent. The occasion of the centenary 
of his birth, May 5, 1918, saw a remarkable outburst 
of superstitious veneration all the world over. 1 . 

This significant and ominous return to Marx, this 
abandonment of the comparative rationality of Pro¬ 
testant Fabianism for the blind acceptance of the 
irrational dogmas of Socialist‘Orthodoxy, is in part 
r 

1 The May number of The Socialist, the official organ of the Socialist 
Labour Party of Great Britain, iB devoted to the worship of Marx. One of 
its articles, headed “ Marxism and the S.L.P.,” says : “ The S.L.P. is the 
highest expression of organised Marxism in this country. . . . The S.L.P. 
has translated Marxism from theory into living practice. . . . Our teachings 
sre rapidly permeating thd rank and file of the whole Labour movement. . . . 
The secret of our strength emanates from the fact that«we are Marxians.” 
There are only two advertisements in this number of the Socialist, and one 
of these announces the publication of a new pamphlet by Leon Trotsky on 
Bolshevist Socialism —a pamphlet printed at, and procurable from, the 
Glasgow headquarters of the S.L.P. 
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but a symptom of a widespread revolt against the 
authority of reason evident at the present time. 
It is a revolt which in religion has led,to a curious 
revival of mediaeval mummery; in philosophy has 
given us Bergson’s theory of creative evolution with 
its insistence on the influence of intuitions that 
language is impotent to express; in history has 
produced the socio-psycbological school of Karl 
Lamprech^ with* its emphasis upon the operation of 
unconscious impulses. The Marxfan revival is further 
due,«4iowever, to special causes of its own, and of 
these the two most important are : first, the failure of 
Fabian Socialists, i.e. Collectivists, and parliamentary 
Labour parties t« achieve their purposes and fulfil 
their promises; secondly, the discredit into which 
representative government and politics generally have 
fallen by reason of their ineptitude and corruption. 

Mr. Gf. D. H. Cole has described the British Labour 
Party as “ that sad failure of Socialism,” 1 and he 
is never tired of emptying upon it the vials of his 
wsath and the crucibles of his contempt. It is not 
undeserving of his strictures; for its leaders in the 
days of their irresponsibility made promises which 
tljpy could never perform, and raised hopes impossible 
of realisation. 2 As soon as they acquired power, 
entered parliament, attained to office, they found 
themselves confronted with practical problems, the 
complexity and gravity of which they had never 
before comprehended. They very generally rose to 
the needs of the occasion, frankly abandoned the 

1 Cole, World oJHxibour, p*242. 

* Mr. Cole himself is at present in their former happy position of irre¬ 
sponsibility. If ever his “ National Guilds ” come into existence, he in hi* 
turn will be assailed with a virulence equal to his own by his disillusioned 
dupes. 
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doctrinaire follies and extremist dogmas by means 
of which they had risen to leadership, and'became 
efficient legislators and administrators of the useful 
but more or less conventional type. Mr. John Bums, 
for example, had come into prominence in 1899 as 
one of the most violent and irreconcilable of the 
dockers’ agitators; in 1906 he became one of the 
ablest, but at the same time one of the most rigorous 
and least Socialistic, of the Presidents of the Local 
Government Board. It is easy in debating clubs, 
Labour congresses, and Socialist garden parties, 
to pass undigested resolutions in favour of six-hour 
days, minimum wages, the democratic control of 
industry, the conscription of wealth, the provision 
of work for all, the partition of the moon, and. so on. 
The talkers, having talked, go their several ways, 
cheered by the warm atmosphere which they have 
created by means of their streams of heated words, 
and not inconvenienced by any necessity to ponder 
ways for converting words into deeds. Very diSerent 
is it with the Labour leader in power; he is soon 
sobered by responsibility, made wise by experience, 
tolerant by contact with men of affairs, prudent by 
expanding knowledge. This growing moderation ajid 
restraint is, however, not unnaturally represented as 
treachery and desertion. He has to pay the penalty 
for his early excesses in a constant liability to be 
assailed with weapons which he himself has forged, 
and to be bombarded by quotations from the utter¬ 
ances of his own indiscreet prime. His assailants of 
the rank and file', incited by new and fiery leaders 
still in the chrysalis stage of irresponsible agitation, 
not only denounce his abandonment of principle, 
they also compare the largeness of his promises with 
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the scantiness of his accomplishments, and they tend 
to pass on to a general disparagement of politics and 
of political action as a whole. 

' Thus the Socialist disgust with its lost leaders and 
its unrealised Utopias, helps to swell a general wide¬ 
spread disappointment at the achievements of repre¬ 
sentative democracy throughout the world at large 
during* the past generation. The expectations of 
political reformers remain unfulfilled, no less than 
the dreams .of Socialist revolutionaries. Lord 
Brougham may, perhaps, be. taken as an example 
of a ^ypical political reformer. He was not an 
extremist—except, of course, in his estimate of his 
own abilities and importance. He but gave voice to 
the general anticipations of moderate liberals when 
he said, in 1843, that a democratic regime would be 
marked by unselfishness, pacificism, progress, purity, 
efficiency, prudence, economy, security, and lofty 
morality . 1 It has not, by any means generally, been 
marked by those virtues. Too often it has been 
characterised, like thfl monarchy and the aristocracy 
which it superseded, by selfishness, by bellicosity, by 
stagnation, by baseness, by incompetence, by rash¬ 
ness, by reckless extravagance, by neglect of national 
interests, and—worse than all—by gross corruption. 
It is particularly the corruption of modern democratic 
politics that has caused the strong reaction which 
is so widely prevalent. This is tie burden of the 
lamentations and denunciations of the Syndicalist 
Jeremiah, Geojges Sorel. “ Experience shows,” he 
cries, “ that in all countries where democracy can 

1 See at length Brougham, Political Philosophy, veil. ii. pp. 109-15. Six 
pagea of eulogy conclude with the dictum : •“ Such are the virtue! of the 
democratic system. Let no one undervalue them ; for they are the greatest 
that any reheme of polity cau poereae." 
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develop its nature freely the most scandalous corrup¬ 
tion is displayed without any one thinking it even 
necessary to conceal his rascality. . . . There is not 
a great deal of difference between a financier who 
puts big-sounding concerns on the market which 
come to grief in a few years, and the politician who 
promises an infinity of reforms to the citizens which 
he does not know how to bring about. . . . demo¬ 
cracy is the paradise of which unscrupulous financiers 
dream.” 1 

§ 35. The Rise of Syndicalism in France 

In few countries with representative institutions 
has political corruption touched lower depths than in 
France during certain periods of the Third Republic.® 
Not only has politics been degraded to the level of a 
mere means of livelihood by a large class of professional 
office-hunters, but even the constituencies and their 
multitudes of individual voters Lave come to regard 
political power as primarily an -instrument of private 
profit. Now and again, as is inevitable in such an 
environment of debased'public morality, scandals of 
the first magnitude ha\e developed and come to 
light. Such in comparatively recent times have been 
the Wilson scandal (1887), when many persons, in 
eluding the son-in-law of President Grevy himself, 
were revealed as trafficking in honours and offices; the 
Boulanger scandal (1891), when disgraceful disclosures 
of military treachery to the Republic shook national 
confidence; the Panama scandal, which culminated 

1 Sore!, Reflections on Violence, translated by T. E. Hulrne. 

* Cf. Bodley, France , book iii. chap. vi. A lurid picture of the defects 
of the parliamentary system in France is also painted in a novel entitled 
Lee V<det* by Georges Lecomte (1898). 
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foundations of g political liberty.” 1 Again: “ The 
object of this war isto deliver the free peoples of the 
workLfrom the rrtenace and the actual power of a 
vast nSilitary establishment controlled by an irre- 
spdhsible Government.” ** • 

• Thus jn the spring of 1917 tte issue was clearly 
joined. A league of free nations—British, French, 
Italian, Rulsian, and American—was arrayed against 
a confederacy of mjjitary "autbcrats^-German, Aufftro- 
Hungarianf Turkish, Bulgarian 1 , When JBrusiloff 
in June began his fine offensive in Galicia, and the 
,road laj- open to Lemberg and Cracow, the speedy 
victory, of the self-governing peoples over the servile 
hosts.of the despots ^eemeA to be assured. But just^ 
then, Wien the frjiit of all ’the«sacrificg and suffering 
of three years # of unparalleled conflict was aljout to 
be gathered in, came the awful cqllapsq, the most 
disgusting and disturbing feature of which was that 
it*was due, not to any revival of the failing strength, 
of the enemy, but to folly afld fanaticism ip the ranks 
of* the Allies themselves. First came the breakdown 
of discipline in the Russian armies, fraternisations 
with the foe, abandonments of conquests, murders of 
officers, stampedes from the frtfnt. The splendid 
forces, which for three critical years had, in spite 
of treachery and futility in* high places, held the 
Austro-German hordes in check, were speedily re- 
due^ to a chaotic mob of helpless anarchists, each 
individual qf which was bent only on saving his^ 
skin, procuring his ‘own sustenance, and grabbing 
his own plot of land. * It was a pitiful and disgracefaf 
catastrophe. . 

# r Speech to Congress, April 2,1917, America and Freedom, p. 86. 

>. Refly to the Pope, August 28 1917, America and Freedom, V■ 
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in 1892, when gross financial peculation on the part 
of eminent men was made manifest; finally, and 
most, deadly of all, the Dreyfus scandal, which filled 
the five years 1894-1899 with conflict and with 
shame, displaying to the world unfathomable depths 
of infamy in regions where honour and justice should 
have reigned supreme. It was in* 1899, in the midst 
of tha»profound disgust which the Dreyfus disclosures 
at Rennes had produced, that M. Gaston Rescliamps 
wrote his powerful and disquieting book, Le Malaise 
de la Democratic .• “ Notre vie fievreuse,” he pro¬ 
claimed, “ devint, peu a* peu, une veritable course 
aux sAndales ” (p. 125). It was the Dreyfus case 
that caused Georges Sorel to despair of the state, and 
to concentrate his hopes for the future of humanity 
on Syndicalism. It was’in the troubled years that 
followed this awful exposure of political depravity 
that Syndicalism itself took shape. Syndicalism, in 
short, js the nemesis of a corrupt democracy. 

The way for Syndicalism had been for some time 
ms^de straight in France. Syndicalism is—as, of 
course, its name implies — a development of trade 
union theory and organisation. Now the French 
trade unions ( syndicate) have had a curious and 
chequered history. Until 1864 they were illegal 
associations, and not till 1884 did they receive full 
recognition by the law. France under the Old 
Regime had suffered so severely ffom the presence 
within her body-politic of unassimilable groups— 
provincial, communal, religious, industrial—that one 
of the first acts’of the triumphant Revolution (1791) 
was to pass the Lai Chapdier abolishing them all, and 
prohibiting the formation of any organisations that 
should intervene between the individual citizen and 
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the universal state. This prohibition was renewed 
under the Consulate in 1803, the Empire in 1810, and 
the bourgeois Monarchy in 1834. 1 Hence prior to 
1864 such workmen’s unions as existed were either 
mere Friendly Societies (Mutmlites) or sheer revolu¬ 
tionary secret societies (Societes de Resistance). The 
relaxation of the law in 1864, combined with the 
stimulus provided by the formation in the same, year 
of the Marxian International Association of Working 
Men, led to the rapid rise of trade unions dominated 
by Marxian Socialists. They became involved, how¬ 
ever, in the awful excesses gf the Commune of 1871— 
to which Marx himself gave his benediction—and 
they perished, together with the International itself, 
in the horror caused by that inhuman abomination. 
As soon as peace was restored (1872), they were 
started again, but on new lines by moderate men, 
headed by the patriotic Barberet, whose object was 
to maintain industrial harmony and to obviate 
strikes . 2 Under their influence a general Union des 
Chambres Syndicates was formed—an entirely con¬ 
stitutional trade union federation. Hardly, how¬ 
ever, had the new movement, got under way when 
violent efforts began to be made to secure control of it 
by Marxians (Guesdists), Revolutionaries (Broussists), 
and Anarchists (Allemanists). In 1884 the govern¬ 
ment intervened. On the one hand it fully recog¬ 
nised the trade Unions, but on the other it tried to 
strengthen the hands of the moderates in them, and 
to link the unions themselves to the general life of 
the community, by founding through the munici¬ 
palities subsidised Bourses du Travail or Labour 

1 Ct*Cod« Pinal, $| 414-16. 

• “ A Btrike,” said Barberet, “ is a crime of Ul»€-dimocratie." 
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Exchanges—institutions with buildings which should 
serve as headquarters for working men, bureaus of 
information, centres of education, social clubs. For 
the moment the extremists were checked; but not 
for lopg. They diverted the energy of their hostility 
from their moderate rivals in the trade unions to the 
government which £ad established the Bourses as 
an antidote to* the class struggle. They cut them¬ 
selves off^from the common life of the nation; they 
denounced politics; .they adopted the principle of 
‘•direct action ” ; they proclaimed war upon all who 
were not of their Way # of thinking. The hopes of the 
extremists more and more became concentrated upon 
the “ general strike ”•—first definitely promulgated as 
a panacea by a Parisian carpenter named Tortelier 
in 1888- as a means of overthrowing suddenly and 
completely the present political system and carrying 
through the social revolution. In 1895 this violent 
minority established the C.G.T. (Confederation 
Gbierate du Travail), in direct antagonism to the 
official Bourses (or rather to the municipalities and 
the state which supported them), for the express 
purpose of organising and consummating this revolu¬ 
tionary “ general strike.” »For seven years a furious 
conflict was waged between tjie Bourses and the 
C.G.T., i.e. between moderates and extremists, 
between patriots and sectionalists, between believers 
in the unity of the nation and devotees of the dogma 
of the class war. Unhappily, the extremists secured 
a complete triumph in 1*902: the C.G.T. absorbed 
and assimilated the Bourses. This lamentable result 
was primarily due to the fact that within the Bourses 
themselves Syndicalist and Anarchist views had 
begun to prevail. In 1892 a spontaneous Federation 

R 
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des Bourses had come into existence, and its secretary, 
Fernand Pelloutier, used his position and his influence 
to secure the surrender of the Bourses to the C.G.T. 
In vain did the municipalities struggle and protest. 
Finally they withdrew their subsidies, and then 
speedily the disendowed Bourses lapsed into the 
hands of the revolutionaries, and died on the bosom 
of the C.G.T. cThis year, 1902, may be regarded as 
the date of the definite beginning of the Syndicalist 
movement. 


§ 36. The Syndicalist’Idea. 

< 

It is needless to saj* that, though the organised 
Syndicalist movement can be dated only from 1902, 
it embodies ideas and incorporates active elements 
that are considerably older. First and foremost, it 
revives in its most implacable aspects the Marxian 
principle of the class war. It is a proletarian revolt, 
economic in its nature, and virtually limited to manual 
labour in its scope. Its purpose is by violent assault 
to expropriate the possessors of land and capital, to 
seize the means of production, and to employ them 
for the benefit of the expropriators. “ Every one,” 
we are told, “ would take what he needs wherever 
he found it; the result would be the completest 
possible emancipation ! ” 1 Secondly, it is a spon¬ 
taneous “ rank and file ” movement, a passionate 
tumultuary rebellion, which repudiates leaders, rejects 
rational guidance, emulating earthquakes, blizzards, 
volcanic eruptions, and other blindly destructive 
natural phenomena. Yet, though “rank and file,” 
it is not democratic. It defies the general will and 


1 Report de Confris National Corporatif, 1900, p. 198. 
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the rule of the majority just as emphatically as it 
revolts against the leadership of the sane. *It is an 
insurrection of a “ conscious minority,” an anarchic 
upheaval of a comparatively small band of rebels 
against all authority . 1 In so far as it has any positive 
qualities at all, its affinities are with such political 
aberrations as Venetian oligarchy and Jacobin 
bureaucracy, <sr with such religious* oppressions as 
those maintained by Calvinistic Councils and Spanish 
Inquisitors. It is narrow, bellicose, intolerant, un¬ 
scrupulous, and cruel. But, thirdly, its positive 
qualities are few.* It is dominantly anarchic and 
nihilistic. In particular, it manifests a determined 
antagonism to the national state and to all the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of politics : the state maintains 
the existing order, hence it must be destroyed ; politics 
mix the classes, hence they must be abjured. In thus 
declaring war on the state, denying the authority of 
law, and repudiating political action, the Syndicalists 
go beyond Marx and tend towards the anarchism 
of ProudUon and Bakunin . 2 Fourthly, as a substi¬ 
tute alike for the slow reformative operations of demo¬ 
cratic politics, and for the constitutional revolution 
promised, but not effected, by the Collectivists, the 
Syndicalists proclaim the dogm^of the general strike. 
The dogma of the general strike occupies the same 
central position in the Syndicalist cult as the dogma 
of value holds in the cult of Marxian Socialism. It is, 
however, even more than that irrational superstition, 
a mere article of faith; fbr, whereas Marx does make 
a pretence of demonstrating to human reason the truth 

1 Ford and Potter in tHbir Syndicalism aay that American Syndicalist 
have been “ dominated by a militant minority of 10 per cent.” 

* “ I deapiae the law,” tayt Mr. Tom Mann: of. Snowden, Socialism 
sni Syndicalism, p. 200. • 
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of his incredible error, the Syndicalist frankly admits 
that the general strike and the new economic heaven 
which it is to inaugurate upon this earth belong to the 
realm of mythology. The theory of value does at 
least profess to interpret the present life; the dogma 
of the general strike is almost wholly prophetic of 
the social world to come. Sorel repeatedly speaks 
of the “ myth of the general strike,” ■and he defends 
his use of the expression thus : “ In employing the 
term myth I believed that I had made a happy choice, 
because I thus put myself in a position to refuse any 
discussion whatever with the people who wish to 
submit the idea cf a general strike to detailed 
criticism.” 1 Reason, in fact, is deliberately rejected 
by the Syndicalist. The movement with which he 
identifies himself, and on which he places his hopes, 
is a movement of blind impulse and irrational violence. 
It does not attempt to look intelligently beyond the 
catastrophe in which the present social order shall 
perish. The universal general strike is a sort of 
day of judgment beyond which it is if?)pious to 
speculate. The idea of the general strike was, as 
we have seen, first formulated as the prime 'article 
of a fighting creed by Tortelier in 1888: but the 
conception which was thus forged into a magical 
weapon of war, was of course not wholly new. 
Mirabeau had realised the immense power that 
resided in mass immobility; the English Chartists 
had considered the possibility of enforcing their 
demands by a sabbatical refusal to,work; the Inler- 
mUional of 1864 had included the general strike as 
an item in its programme; at Brussels in 1873 the 
members of an International Labour Association 

1 Sore), Reflections on Violence (Hulme’s Translation), p. 23. 
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actually wished to put the theory of th$ general 
strike to a test. But not till the Syndicalists adopted 
it as the fundamental article of their creed, did it 
attain to its present mythological eminence. The 
general strike has come to be regarded almost as 
an end in itself, and all strikes are looked upon as 
good, inasmuch as # they train and prepare for the 
great universal upheaval. Strikes ate even spoken 
of under the term “industrial activity,” as though 
a workman learned .to work, and found a place in 
which to work, merely in order that he might cease 
work and prevent'any one else from working in that 
place . 1 Moreover, not only does*the Syndicalist pin 
his faith tfpon the strike, he "regards the strike as an 
act of war which is to be waged against society with 
the utmost violence and with the completest absence 
of remorse or restraint: it is a fight to a finish, in 
which no arbitrating state is to be allowed to inter¬ 
vene. Any strike, however insignificant, may develop 
into the great general strike which “ like the 
Napoleonic battle is completely to annihilate a con¬ 
demned regime .” 1 Furtjicr, even when no actual 
strike Is in progress, the state of industrial war is held 
to exist all the same. »No agreements between 
employer and employed mitigate it; contracts are 
but “ scraps of paper ” to be repudiated with Germanic 
effrontery whenever circumstances suit. At all times 
sabotage, the boycott, the “ label,” and the practice 

1 Cf. Lewis, Syndicalism, p. 10* “All strikes are useful; they train 
men in working together and rouse their spirit; they encourage insubordina¬ 
tion and make revolution more probable. The great weapon of the workers 
against their masters is disorder.” Similarly, p. 27 : “ The strike is regarded 
aa excellent in itself, apart from anything gained by it. Strikes exercise 
men in solidarity, in working together for their own aims, and in revolting, 
and therefore they are useful.” 

* Sorel, Reflections on Violence, p. 297. 1 
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of “ca’,canny” are regarded as proper means by 
which to render the efforts of employers vain, to 
reduce capitalists to impotence, to bring ruined in¬ 
dustries into the hands of their destroyers, to under¬ 
mine the fabric of the state, and to hurl the whole 
political system down in irremediable destruction. 

Finally, it is hoped that out of the horrors of the 
class war and “the chaos of the general strike, a 
new “ producers’ paradise ” may arise—as, according 
to Milton, the palace of Pandaemonium arose at the 
instance of the devil out of the confusion of hell. 
Even Sorel, however, is not sp confident as Satan. 
All that he dare say 1 is that “ the social war for which 
the proletariat ceaselessly prepares itself in the 
Syndicates may engender the elements of a new 
civilisation suited to a people of producers.” 1 He 
deprecates any attempt to forecast the plan of the 
desired millennium. To make such an attempt would 
be to apply reason where irrational impulse and in¬ 
calculable caprice must be allowed full sway. "Solvitur 
secedendo might well be the motto of the Syndicalist, 
who abjures all the higher moral and intellectual 
qualities of man and falls back upon thosd blind 
instincts which impelled and directed the insensate 
monsters of the priipe. Two rash colleagues of M. 
Sorel, viz. MM. Pataud and Pouget, it is true, have 
ventured in their book, Comment nous ferons la 
rivolution, to pierce the veil, and to depict the 
imaginary splendours of the New Syndical Jerusalem. 
The gross absurdities of tBeir depressing nightmare 
have determined the more prudent fanatics of the 
Syndicalist cult no more to try to peep through The 
Gates Ajar. 

1 Sorel, A flections on Violence, p. 298 (italic* mine). 
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It would be incredible, were it not an ominous 
fact, that in the twentieth century so mad and wicked 
a superstition should make headway among masses 
of working men, or that it should receive sanction 
and support from philosophers like Sorel and Labriola. 
It argues a profound pessimism, a grave distrust in 
human nature, a profound disillusionment concern¬ 
ing what hitherto has been regarded as progress. In 
so far as this lamentable reversion to the anarchy 
of the pre-Adamite efirth is due to the sins of a corrupt 
democracy, it is not too much to say that the 
corrupters of democracy are among the worst enemies 
of the human race. 

« 

§ 37. The Significance of Syndicalism. 

Is Syndicalism, however, wholly devoid of rational 
meaning ? Has it no elements of sound sense and 
right feeling ? Does it stand for nothing but folly 
and efime ? By no means. Iniquitous as it is, and 
fatal as Its realisation would be, it has its nobler 
aspects, and its prevalence is due to the fact that it 
does express, however monstrously, legitimate human 
repulsions and aspirations. Like other widespread 
movements of men, it wins its way—and it is consol¬ 
ing to believe that it does so—rather by means of its 
fractional good than its integral evil, rather in virtue 
of the small element of rationality which is to be 
found among its wild excesses of unreason than in 
virtue of its ujppian impossibilities or its hateful 
enormities. 

We have already seen that, in the first place, it 
stands as an incarnate protest against the corruption 
of modem politics. Although it exaggerates the evil, 
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and although too readily it surrenders to despair of 
a remedy, nevertheless it does raise a prophetic and 
commanding voice in denunciation of the discredit¬ 
able intrigues of party tacticians, the base truckling 
of demagogues and crowd-flatterers, the subtle de¬ 
gradation of the electorate effected by doles and 
bribes, the subterranean influence of financiers and 
monopolists, the tuning of the' press, the general 
conversion of politics (too often seen of late) into a 
criminal conspiracy. We have also seen how, in the 
second place, it embodies a natural and proper disgust 
at the wide divergence between the promises of 
Socialists on the platform and the performances 
of Socialists in power. ‘The leading English case of 
Mr. John Burns is exactly parallel with the cases of 
MM. Millerand, Viviani, and Briand in France. All 
of them rose to notoriety as preachers of violence and 
harbingers of revolutionary Utopias; all of them 
became ministers, able, strong, and efficient, but 
entirely opposed to all attempts to realise by the 
means which they had advocated the eiids which 
they had professed to desire. In respect of M. 
Briand the discrepancy has been specially conspicuous. 
In December 1899 at the Cqngres General des Organisa¬ 
tions Socialises, held in Paris, he distinguished him¬ 
self by a speech of remarkable bitterness, a speech 
defiant of the government, clearly portentous of a 
speedy social revolution. Its leading feature was 
its strong recommendation of the use of the new 
magical weapon of the general strike. “ Citoyens,” 
the speech began, “ la grfcve generale est une con¬ 
ception dont j’ai quelque peu endosse la paternite.” 1 

1 The »pe*oh is given in full in Appendix II. of Mermeix’ Lt Syndicalime 
con/re /« Soctaiume. 
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The infection of disorder spread to Italy, the 
economic condition of which,'owing to the long 
continuance of the war, .was very ‘bad. Riota«broke 
out in Milan. Troojfe summoned to quell them 
refused td obey commands. £|pnt as a discipliribry 
measure back to the fighting frofit they promptly 
deserted to the enemy, and left a gap in the Italian 
lines through which the iSustro-Genhan troops 
(heavily rejpforcefi froni Rttssia) poured to an easy 
victory* Tha defection of a few regiment ruined 
four armies. The Italian rot could not be stopped 
until 250,000 men had been lost, 2000 guns abandoned,. 
■ and territory evacuated—part of the long .desired 
Italia irredenta —which il had <*>st more than two 

• » • I 

years campaigning t o Secure. Jt was a* lesson, 

purchased at a terrible price, of what perversity, 
indiscipline^ treachery, and the exaggerated .indi¬ 
vidualism of a few, can do tcf jlestroy a great cause, 
t and bring irretrievable calamity on a vast com¬ 
munity. «• «' 

It will thus be seen that from two sides at least 

the problems of democracy have during the past year 

forced themselves more pressingly than ever before 

upon the attention? of thoughtful men. . The fact that 

the war stands revealed as a struggle of democracy 

against autocracy makes it urgently necessary to ask 

what democracy is, and why it is # worth fighting for. 

The fact that in two*cfticial tests-»-the first on. the 
• ** , , 
Russian front, the second on the I^dian-j-democratic 

'control has failed to produce an dficiency.a discipline, 

’and a devotion comparable to that produced by the 

authdiitariaq command of. the eifemy, makes it 

necessary to enquire what are the inherent defects 

of democracy which it must purge from its System 
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By a curious and dramatically appropriate turn of 
the wheel of fortune M. Briand was Prime* Minister 
of the French Republic in 1910 when the C.G.T. 
made its supreme effort by means of the great rail¬ 
way strike to overthrow the state. Without any 
hesitation, and with fine loyalty to the community 
whose servant he was, M. Briand broke the strike by 
issuing an order for mobilisation, £nd calling the 
rebellious railwayman to the colours. He acted with 
splendicT courage and with justified decision ; but 
#hat a comment were his acts of 1910 upon his words 
of 1899! What wonder that those who were still 
intoxicated by the 'frothy vintage of the speech, 
should cif “ traitor " to the face of the man whose 
political action eleven years later saved the society 
which the speech had condemned to destruction! 
Socialism has always promised more than it can 
perform, and raised hopes that it can never fulfil. It 
well deserves the attacks which, in the name of 
Syndicalism, are being made upon it by its former 
dupes. These attacks are specially directed against 
the so-called “ intellectuals ”—middle-class theorists 
(such*as Messrs. Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, Ramsay 
Macdonald, Philip Snowden in England)—who by their 
command over words, and by their skill in camouflag¬ 
ing error with imitations of argument, have secured 
a position of leadership which they have used to guide 
the hosts of labour into the barren deserts of delusive 
mirages. Syndicalism, however, in its well-grounded 
uprising against, the Socialist deceivers of labour, 
goes, in its usual excessive and unreasonable way, to 
the length of repudiating leadership altogether. It 
reverts to the irrational indeterminism of creative 
evolution. 
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This Bergsonian feature of Syndicalism brings us 
to a third characteristic which is entirely explicable 
and essentially just, but which again is over-empha¬ 
sised to a degree that makes it both absurd and 
perilous. Syndicalism is a cry for freedom. It is 
an appeal against both the bureaucratic over-central¬ 
isation of the modern state and the capitalist over¬ 
organisation of. the great industries of the present 
day. It demands a return to a simpler communal 
life, with more local autonomy, and with less inter¬ 
ference with individual initiative. It asks for a 
revival of more human conditions of labour, for the 
reconversion of “ hands ” into men and women, for 
the restoration to the Workers of some measure of 
control over their actions, for the abolition of “ wage- 
slavery ” (a ludicrous expression!) in favour of an 
enhanced “ pay ” : all this is in essence reasonable 
and admirable. It is worthy of most sympathetic 
encouragement and support. But by Syndicalists 
this proper desire for liberty, for self-realisation, for 
industrial control, for group autonomy, is carried to 
the extreme of anarchy, spoliation, rebellion, and 
revolution. The Syndicalists, like their Marxian 
progenitors, fix their attention too exclusively on the 
economic aspects of society. They are, moreover, 
possessed by false economic doctrines; they are 
devoid of knowledge of the complexities of modern 
industry, commerce, and finance; they are clamorous 
to destroy organisations which they do not under¬ 
stand, to seize property to which they have no claim 
whatever, and to secure control of a machinery oi 
production, distribution, and exchange which thej 
could not possibly work. They are like childrer 
crying for the railway train—for possession, and foi 
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management of the train—which is to take them 
for their summer holiday to the seaside. ‘ Just as 
children tend to ignore rights of property, difficulties 
of operation, and claims of other people, so do 
Syndicalist producers tend to ignore the consumers, 
exploit the community, defy the democracy. 

§ $8. Syndicalism in Practice. 

The ‘zealous and “ conscious ” minority who in 
prance, America, the British Empire and elsewhere, 
profess and propagate Syndicalism have not rested 
content with a mere Campaign of .words. Syndicalism 
is pre-eminently a creed of 'action. It does not pre¬ 
tend to possess a reasoned system of doctrine; it 
makes no claim to stand the test of critical examina¬ 
tion. It is true that theorists have fastened them¬ 
selves upon it, have tried to interpret and expound 
it, have even aspired to lead and direct it. Such 
men hre Sorel, Berth, and Lagardelle in France; 
Labriola* Lanzillo, and Leone in Italy. But these 
theorists, though full of sound and fury, signify 
little? They are, indeed, members of precisely that 
middle - class oligarchy t of “ intellectuals ” against 
whose dominance Syndicalism is a revolt. They pro¬ 
pound weird phantasies; tlfey invest Syndicalism 
with the mystery and mummery of a mythological 
religion ; they exalt its defects into primary virtues ; 
they incite its devotees to extreme courses and violent 
excesses. But tiiey do ell this from outside it. They 
do not belong to it. True Syndicalists do not acknow¬ 
ledge their leadership, or admit that their expositions 
of Syndicalism are correct. True Syndicalists, in 
fact, boast that they have, and will have, no leaders; 
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that they have, and will have, no fixed principles 
beyond the irrational determination to destroy the 
present social and political system in the hope that 
out of the ruin some better industrial reconstruction, 
based on trade unions, may be made. It is only 
this vague and illusory hope that distinguishes them 
from Anarchists pure and simple. 

It is much easier, however, to repudiate leadership 
in the abstract than to get rid of the actual control of 
leaders; much simpler to profess an abandonment 
of dogma than in very deed to gain emancipation 
from it. In practice the rejection of the authority 
of sane and responsible trade‘union leadership by 
the Syndicalists merely means that they place them¬ 
selves at the mercy of any and every small self- 
conscious minority that for any or no cause elects 
to rebel. Similarly the abandonment of all effort 
to formulate a coherent creed and an intelligible 
policy merely means that every wild-cat scheme 
of social revolution gains acceptance, amf that 
all the fevered fancies of thq unbalanced drains of 
countless illiterate fanatics secure converts in the 
chaos. • 

In the circumstances it is^ matter of some difficulty 
to trace with certainty the operation of Syndicalism 
in practice. Syndicalism itself is so manifold, and 
on its negative or destructive side it has so much in 
common with Marxian Socialism on the one hand, 
and Anarehism t on the other hand, that it is almost 
impossible to single out any specific phenomenon and 
say: This is definitely and exclusively Syndicalist. 
Nevertheless, it would seem to be iair to regard the 
following features as so prominent in Syndicalism as 
to warrant our taking them as criteria: first, the 
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repudiation of the sovereignty of the state, tjie denial 
of the authority of the law of the land, and the 
exaltation of the industrial union with its rules and 
customs to the place of supremacy; secondly, the 
employment of the general strike as the prime means 
for the attainment of industrial ends (such as increase 
of wages or reduction of hours), for the waging of 
political conflicts (such as the prevention of war), and 
for the precipitation of the social revolution which is 
to destroy the existing regime ; thirdly, the adoption 
of such practices as sabotage, the boycott, the “ label,” 
and “ cal canny,” witfythe object of rendering industry 
and commerce as at present organised unprofitable 
and unwotkable ; fourthly and generally, implacable 
opposition to all schemes of profit-sharing, co-opera¬ 
tion, joint control, conciliation, or reform, which would 
tend to harmonise the relations of capital and labour, 
to lessen industrial friction and unrest, to unify the 
interests of employers and employed. 

It is in France, the native land of Syndicalism, 
that these deplorable symptoms of social disease have 
displayed themselves in Jheir most virulent forms. 
Nowhcfe else have attacks upon the authority of the 
state, the majesty of law, the practice of politics been 
so long sustained or so deeply envenomed ; nowhere 
else has the class-struggle between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat been so bitter; nowhere else have sabotage 
and the other devices of industrial devilry been so 
ruthlessly applied; nowhere else have sach deliberate 
efforts been made to Organise the revolutionary 
general strike. The first experiment in the general 
strike was made on May day 1906, when the employees 
of 2585 industrial establishments suddenly ceased 
work to enforce a demand for an §ight hours’ day. 
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The experiment failed. More serious and more dis¬ 
tinctly revolutionary was the railway strike of 1910, 
already alluded to, which but for the prompt action 
of M. Briand might well have developed into the 
great upheaval. Hardly less formidable were the 
two postal and telegraph strikes of the following 
year. From all these struggles, it is true, the state 
emerged victorious; but its victories'were not easily 
gained. In 1913 the issue was once more joined 
when the Syndicates declared their antagonism to the 
new Military Service Law necessitated by the vart 
warlike preparations of Germany. What the out¬ 
come would have been it is impossible to say, for in 
August 1914 the German ultimatum silenced domestic 
strife, submerged Syndicalism in patriotism, and 
called the reunited French nation to fight for its 
life. 

French theory and French example early began 
to influence other countries. Sweden, for example, 
tried the venture of a general strike in 190§; but 
the prompt and vigorous action of the rest of the 
threatened community, which organised itself to do 
the work of the strikers, broke the back of the* revolt. 
Italy and Spain have proved to be congenial homes 
of Syndicalism, and ( in each of them it has closely 
allied itself with the Anarchism which aims primarily 
at the overthrow of the monarchy. To America it 
has travelled, mainly in the ships which in normal 
times pour alien immigrants of a low type upon its 
Bhores at an average rate of 2000 a*day. Here it has 
embodied itself in that sinister and sanguinary 
organisation the so-called Industrial Workers of the 
World (I.W.W.), in whose remorseless hands sabotage 
has been carried to the length of dynamite outrages, 
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vast incendiarism, and widespread assassination. 1 
Finally, Syndicalism has achieved some remarkable 
and instructive results in Russia. The great strike 
of 1906 can, perhaps, hardly be called Syndicalist, 
since its avowed object was democratic and its actual 
achievement was the Duma. More distinctly Syndi¬ 
calist was the upheaval of July 1914, on which 
Germany counted for the paralysing of Russia’s 
military organisation at the moment when the Kaiser 
was inaugurating tlje great war. The men who 
threw up those July barricades in Petrograd were out 
against Duma as well as Tsar, against democracy as 
well as despotism; tHey were out for the subversion 
of the state, for the destruction of the nobility and 
the middle class, for the overthrow of the church, for 
the confiscation of the land, for the conscription of 
capital, for the social revolution. For the moment, in 
Russia as in France, the strong and purifying spirit 
of patriotism proved potent enough to serve as an 
antidote to the deadly poison of the class war. But, 
alas, only tor the momept. The incompetence of the 
Tsardom, the corruption of the bureaucracy, the 
obscurantism of the church, the weakness of the 
middle class, the dissensiqjis of the Duma—all com¬ 
bined, as the war dragged on m its disastrous and 
disgraceful course, to revive disgust at politics, 
detestation of militarism, profound suspicion and 
deep despair. Syndicalism, with its anti-nationalism, 
its class-hatred, its lust for plunder and for blood, 
was resuscitated.* In the Bolsheviks for the first 
time in the world’s history—and, let us hope, for the 

1 A brief Account of the I.W.W. and its activities will bo found in The 
Times of February 23, 1918. 44 It is,” say» the writer, “ an aa*ociation of 
criminals of the wont type and a hot-bed of crime.” 
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last—it fount] itself in power. It has now had the 
opportunity of displaying on a large stage what it is 
and what it means. If its career of criminal lunacy 
has not warned mankind sufficiently against its 
future seductions, then indeed is pessimism concern¬ 
ing both the character and the intelligence of the 
human race shown to be well founded. 1 


§ 39. The Influence of Syndicalism in Britain. 

Syndicalism in its more acute and unmitigat^l 
manifestations has not gained much hold in Britain. 
The peoples of the United Kingdom and of the Empire 
generally, are far too political, both by nature and 
by tradition, readily to abandon faith in legislative 
action, or rapidly to revert to the barbaric methods 
of self-help and private war. They have behind them 
a long and inspiring record of constitutional progress, 
of movement towards democratic control, of gradual 
acquisition of political power. They are not disposed 
to throw away the heritage pf centuries in order to 
snatch at the shadowy and evasive prizes which 
Syndicalism holds out to their greed ; they heftre not 
shown themselves willing ty) plunge the country into 
the throes of a bloody revolution in order doubtfully 

1 The anti * democratic nature of Bolshevism is of course obvious. 
Lonin himself boasts that ** just as 160,000 lordly landowners under Tsarism 
dominated the 130,000,000 of Russian peasants, so 200,000 members of the 
Maximalist party are imposing their proletarian will on the mass, but this 
time in the interest, of the latter (British Citizen, March 9, 1918). Maxim 
Gorki says of Lenin* “ Like a real grand seigneur Lenin despises the com¬ 
plicated life of the masses of whom he kfiows nothing at all ” (Neut Europe, 
March 14, 1918). Finally “ Rurik ” remarks of tne Bolsheviks generally : 
*' From the earliest days the new organisation abandoned all pretence at 
democracy in the popular sense. All power was concentrated in the hands 
of the leaders of the local committees in different*parte of Russia, the motto 
being not the democratic control of the committees by the majority of the 
workmen that had joined the party, but the dictatorship of the secret 
committees o^cr the (New Europe, April 4, 1918). 
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to attain ends which they have it in they 1 power 
surely, if more slowly, to attain by legitimate means. 

But, though Syndicalism as it displays itself in 
the Russian Bolsheviks and the I.W.W. is rare in 
Britain, 1 its subversive principles have made much 
headway, particularly among the sympathetic 
Marxian Socialists; _and they have profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the trade union and labour movements 
in this country. Their spread has been fostered by 
the same causes as fyave fostered it in other lands, 
vij. disappointment at the results of political action, 
disgust with the corruptions of party government, 
disillusionment respecting the realisation of Socialist 
Utopias. Says Mr. Tom Mahn, the leading British 
advocate of Syndicalism, “ The reliance upon the 
state, or the confidence that the machinery of the 
state could be democratised and used by the workers 
to achieve the social revolution ... is no longer 
entertained by whole-hearted revolutionaries.”' In 
Britain,” however, the disappointment, disgust, dis¬ 
illusionment, and consequent despair have not been 
so great as elsewhere. Hence British Syndicalism 
is a coAparatively mild form of the disease. Never- • 
theless, even so, it is sufficiently deadly.' 

It is the Syndicalist spirit that has prompted the 
recent envenomed attacks of the rank-and-file of 
Labour upon the Parliamentary Labour Party. It 

1 Where Syndicalism in it* pure revolutionary and anti-political form is 
found in Britain—as e.g. in London and the South Wejph Coal-field—it is 
usually dominated and disseminated ^>y alien immigrant*. 

• Introduction to Englifh translation of Pataud and Pouget’s Comment 
nous feront la rivdution. 

* Mr. Tom Mann's “ industrial and political faith ” is summarised in an 
extraordinarily interesting document which will be found in full in Harley's 
Syndicalism, pp. 44-5. He doe* not reject politics, but merely subordinate* 
it to direct action. Mr. Mann is really an Industrial Unionist rather than a 
genuine Syndicalist. 


S 
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is the Syndicalist agitation that has caused the late 
rapid and serious defections from the membership of 
the Fabian Society and its appendant I.L.P. It is 
the Syndicalist ferment within the great trade unions, 
e.g. the miners, the railwaymen, the transport workers, 
and the engineers, that has resulted in the present- 
day general revolt against the official leaders, the 
widespread refusal to obey the executives, the spon¬ 
taneous outbreaks of unauthorised strikes, the exten¬ 
sive repudiation of discipline, the swift descent 
towards anarchy. It is the Syndicalist spell whjph 
has transformed so many of the old unions, with 
their multitudinous and beneficent activities, into 
mere fighting machines equipped for the> overthrow 
of the existing-social and economic order. It is the 
Syndicalist principle which inspires the advocates 
of industrial unionism in their struggle against the 
more moderate leaders of the skilled craft unions. 
It is to Syndicalist unreason and violence that is 
due the fact that “ if a workman disobeys thff behests 
of his union he is boycottecj, insulted, ana it may be 
ruined,” and, further, that “ if a man refuses to join 
the union he is submitted to persuasion which is 
too rough to be intelligently peaceful.” 1 It is to 
Syndicalism that must be attributed, in no small 
measure, the fact that during the six years preceding 
the war the number of strikes steadily and rapidly 
increased, involving ever-larger masses of workmen, 
and becomipg progressively more ferocious and 
destructive.* It is Syndicalism,, that incites the 
South Welsh miners not merely to demand enormous 
wages at the expense of the community, but to harass 

1 Harley, Syndicalism, p. 74. 

1 For figure? see Labour Ysar-Bookt 1916, p. 190. 
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if it is to survive; what are the dangers which it must 
avoid if it is to be saved. • * 

Heqce it is evident that tjje problems of democracy 
are arntmg the most pressing 6f war problems. But 
thej' are much more $an that. Even befofe thq war 
they, were becoming insistent.* Questions of the 
franchise, questions of the reform of parliament, 
questions of the position and powers of trade unions, 
questions of {he government *of Ireland, questions of 
the federation of the Empire-* t -these and other 
questions of radical importance were clamouring for 
.solution.* They all of them involi^d fundamental 
principles and demanded for their satisfactory deter¬ 
mination extreme § clarity of political ideas. So 18ng 
ago as 1908 Mr.*Graham Wallas jjaid: “Perhaps there * 
never has been a time in which the disinterested 
exanynation of political principles has been more 
urgently required.” 1 * 

•Every year which has elapsed since this profound 
truth was uttered has increased the urgency of the 
need to which Mr. Wallas drew attention. I feel, 
therefore, that no*apology is necessary for any honest 
attempt, however humble, to treat of these grave 
problems relating to the very foundations of society 
and the state. I propose in this treatise to deal 
with them, as they present themselves to my mind, 
in a manner as complete and systematic as is possible 
within reasonabtaeompass. 1 shall first of all discuss 
the general principle of democracy, and examine the 
chief historic attempts which have been made to 1 
embody it in institutiens. Secondly, I shall treat of' 
its present critical position, and describe the* four 
bread crossways, viz. Sectionalism, Socialism, Syndi- 

1 Graham Wall**, Human Natom in Politics, p. 10. • 
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the mine-owners with constant interferenpes, with 
wanton disobediences, with reckless sabotage, with 
cruel persecutions, and with a restriction of output 
so extreme as to render—as it is deliberately intended 
to render—the mining industry unprofitable. 1 It is 
Syndicalism, rather than an innocent desire for more 
money, that impels the railwaymen to enforce by 
threats and menaces successive increases of wages 
which cumulatively are so great as to sweep away all 
the profits of the Companies, and make it impossible 
that they should ever resume control.’ It is Syndical¬ 
ism that is breaking tjie unity of the nation, acerbating 
the class war, frustrating all attempts at concilia¬ 
tion and industrial pacification, engendering strikes, 
violating truces, ignoring contracts and agreements, 
even threatening to paralyse war industries in the 
face of a menacing Germanism. 

The Parliamentary Labour Leaders, the Fabian 
Socialists, the officials of the I.L.P., and even the 
trade union executives, all perceive clearly and in¬ 
stinctively the peril in which the Syndicalist pro¬ 
paganda places themselves and their schemes of 
social "reconstruction. Some of the most pathetic 
protests against Syndicalism have come froin the 
pens of Messrs. Graham Wallas, gidney Webb, Ramsay 
Macdonald, and Philip Snowden. The government, 
however, has shown itself singularly lacking both in 
perception of the new danger to civilised society, and 

1 The programme of the South Welsh Miners—the* purport of which is 
the expropriation of the gwners, tha seizure of the control of the mines, and 
the working of them for the exclusive benefit of the miners—is set forth 
with engaging frankness in a pamphlet entitled The Miners' Next Step. It 
has been described as “ the Bible of the Syndicalists in South Wales.” 

1 The wages of the raiTwaymen have already begun to impose a large 
permanent tax upon the rest of the community. Any further increases 
which they may—and oertainly will—extort from a pliable government 
will further augment this inequitable burden. * 
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in courage in dealing with it. The great coal strike 
of 1911 and the railway strike of 1912 were distinctly 
Syndicalist, that is, revolutionary, in character. They 
were both marked by gross illegalities, by flagrant 
breaches of contract, by lawless violence, remorseless 
intimidation, widespread sabotage, by open defiance 
of the state, by reckless disregard of the community, 
by anti-social criminality. They were' both the work 
of “conscious minorities” who first captured the 
machinery of their unions; secondly, terrorised their 
opponents into silence; thirdly, dragged the ue- 
willing but inert majorities of ,their fellow-members 
into their own bellicose courses, and finally led their 
massed attack upon the state and the confmunity at 
large. Both the strikes were organised by Syndicalist 
firebrands who were on principle opposed to concilia¬ 
tion, who despised compromises, who accepted con¬ 
cessions merely as evidences of the weakness of their 
enemies and as instalments of the ultimate^ booty. 
Both the strikes were acts of inexpiable ^war upon 
both parliamentary government and ordered political 
society; they were utterly anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic. Yet the government played witff them, 
professed to regard them merely as ordinary symptoms 
of “ industrial unrest,” winked at their violations of 
law, refused to protect the victims of their reign 
of terror, applied the weak palliatives of concession 
and surrender. They were Syndicalist rebellions, and 
they ought to have been broken, like all other revolts 
against the authority of th'e comaiunity-as-a-whole. 
The government, which represents the community- 
as-a-whole, grossly betrayed its trust. It was about 
to reap its reward in a still vaster revolutionary up¬ 
heaval, fostered by its own feebleness, in the autumn 
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of 1914. A Sinn Fein rebellion in Ireland—also 
allowed to grow to formidable dimensions by ad¬ 
ministrative feebleness—was accurately timed to 
synchronise with the Syndicalist rising in Great 
Britain. But the government’s equally culpable and 
fatal feebleness in foreign affairs brought down upon 
it first the tragedy, of war with Germany. It was 
saved from civil war by being compelled to call upon 
all classes to rescue it from extinction at the hands 
of a foreign foe. 



CHAPTER VHI 


ANARCHISM 

“ Anarchists—that is to say men without chiefs—we fight against 
all who are invested or wish to invest themselves with any kind of 
power whatsoever. Our enemy is the landlord who ownB the soil and 
makes the peasant drudgtf for his profit. Our enemy is the employer 
who owns the workshop and has filled it with wage-serfs. t Our enemy 
iB the state—monarchic, oligarchic, democratic, or proletarian—with 
its functionaries, and its services of offices, magistrates, and police. 
Our enemy is every abstract authority, whether called God or Devil, in 
the name of which priests have so long governed souls. Our enemy is 
the law, always made for the oppression of tho weak by the strong, and 
for the justification and consecration of crime.”— Anarchist Manifesto, 
Geneva, 1882. 

“ We object to all legislation, all authority, and all influence—privi¬ 
leged, patented, official, and legal—even when it has proceeded from 
universal sufirago, convinced that it mi^t always turn to the profit of a 
dominating and exploiting minority, against the interests of the im¬ 
mense majority enslaved.”—B akonii:, God and the State. 

, “ The democratic sooial movement has overleaped its platform and 
escaped out of the hands of its instigators. It has become an un¬ 
managed and unmanageable tide.”—F. H. Giddinqs, Introduction to 
Levine’s Labour Movement . , 

§ 40. The Relation of Anarchism to Syndicalism 
and Socialism. 

Syndicalism has close affinities with Anarchism. 
“ H est ind6niable,” says M. Antonelli, “ qu’entre le 
syndicalisms integral et I’anarchisme il existe une 
parent^ trils proche.” 1 M. Pelloutier, the great 

1 Antonelli, Dtmocratie socials, p. «. Cf. to the same effect. Cole, 
World qf Labour, p. 91. 
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developer of Syndicalism within the bosom of the 
Bourses du Travail, was an avowed Anarchist; M. 
Pouget, the literary exponent of the Syndicalist future, 
is claimed by Kropotkin as an Anarchist; Kropotkin 
himself has written an anarchic Introduction, full of 
sympathetic commendation, to the English transla¬ 
tion of the Syndicalist romance, Comment nousferons 
la revolution. Anarchism, indeed, in fine of its chief 
forms, may be regarded as but an extreme type of 
Syndicalism, just as Syndicalism may be regarded as 
but an extreme type of Marxian Socialism. The 
three have this in common: they all aim at the sub¬ 
version of existing society, the Overthrow of estab¬ 
lished governments, the expropriation of landlords 
and capitalists, the seizure by the proletariat of the 
means of production. The Marxian Socialists, how¬ 
ever, although they would destroy the present state, 
and although they look forward to a distant ideal- 
future when the state will be unnecessary, contem¬ 
plate an intermediate period when the state, captured 
and reconstructed by the proletariat, will be the 
chief means by which they will realise their economic 
aims. ?They do not, therefore, hold aloof from 
politics, but, on the contrary, play a prominent, 
though destructive and anti-deyiqeratic, part in the 
political arena. 

The Syndicalists, on the other hand, give up the 
state in despair, and will have nothing to do with it. 
They say that it is so completely beund up with 
and identified with capitalist society—that it is so 
utterly under the control of the hated bourgeoisie— 
as to be beyond salvation. Hence they separate 
themselves from the Marxians, abjure politics al¬ 
together, and declare inexpiable w^r upon the state 
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in all its, shapes and forms. In place of it they exalt 
the industrial group, the trade union, the syndicate. 
The members of this group, an autonomous com¬ 
munity, held together by economic interests, occupy¬ 
ing land for which they pay no rent and employing 
capital on which they return no interest, are to deal 
with such political questions as may arise in the course 
of their work merely as appendant to'their industrial 
concerns. The position which the state now occupies 
in relation to the people as a whole and to the world 
at large is assigned to a federation of syndicates. 
Although, however, the syndicates shake themselves 
free from the sovereignty of the state, and proclaim 
their emancipation from the restraint of the law, 
within their own limits they exercise over the in¬ 
dividual workman a vigilant authority which was 
not exceeded by the Inquisition in its palmiest 
days. At the present time, for instance, they 
compel him to join the trade union by a forceful 
persuasion which does not hesitate to inflict the 
penalties of financial ruin, personal mutilation, and 
even death. Once within tjie union, he is constrained 
( with no less violence to conform to so-called trade 
union laws and workshop customs, which include 
“ ca’ canny,” deliberate restriction of output, and 
countless vexatious regulations specifically intended 
to render harmonious relations between employer 
and employed impossible. He is involved against 
his will in disputes which he thinks wrong, and knows 
to be unnecessary; he is dragged out on strike ; he 
is conscripted into the armies that wage the class 
war /, he is dragooned into the insane battles wherein 
the misguided proletarians seek to avenge themselves 
for imaginary wrongs upon the bourgeoisie. Of all 
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the tyrannies which this earth has known the Syndi¬ 
calist tyranny is one of the grossest, most cruel, and 
least intelligent. 

Against this tyranny the Anarchist, if he is true 
to his creed, protests. He stands for the freedom 
of the individual against both the authority of the 
state and the ascendancy of the group. “ Anarch¬ 
ism,” says Z&iker, the. able Austrian historian and 
critic of the movement, “ means, in its ideal sense, 
the perfect unfettered self-government of the in¬ 
dividual, and consequently the absence of any kind 
of external constrain It demands the unconditional 
realisation of freedom, both subjectively and object¬ 
ively, equally in political and economic life.” 1 
Anarchism thus occupies a curious and remarkable 
position in the circle of political possibilities. It is 
the segment wherein extreme Socialism and extreme 
Individualism meet and join. At this strange pole 
of thought Communists like Tolstoy and Kropotkin, 
who hav t e travelled leftward from Collectivism and 
have completed the. half-circle, find themselves 
suddenly and unexpectedly in the company of Herbert 
Spencer and Auberon Herbert, of Max Stimer and 
Nietzsche, all of whom* have travelled round the 
opposite half-circle of growing, antagonism to the 
state and have reached by a totally different track 
the same pole of administrative nihilism. 

§ 41. The .Anarchist Idea. 

There is something extraordinarily attractive in 
the Anarchist idea. The prospect of doing what you 
like, unfettered by any sort of restraint external to 
1 Zenker, Dtr Anarchitmut. p. 3. 
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yourself, is one that appeals with immense fascination 
to all in whom the love of liberty is strong. Anarch¬ 
ism resembles in the large sphere of the world the 
kind of polity that actually does prevail, even in 
these imperfect days, in the well-ordered household 
where love reigns supreme. In such a household 
there is no consciousness of operative authority, no 
sense of restraiift, no obtrusive rule of law, no in¬ 
sistence on rights of private property, no higgling 
over wages or hours of labour, na jealous antagonism 
of interests. Everything is held in common use j* 
each member renders willing service to his fellows; 
all share alike in joys and sorrows, prosperities and 
adversities; no law is in evidence except that natural 
law of courtesy and common sense which is implanted 
in the mind and heart of all. The gentle Anarchist 
of the type of Tolstoy pictures the vast family of the 
human race reorganised on those lines of personal 
freedom and voluntary association of which the love- 
knit household is the fine model. It is a beautiful 
ideal, especially where, as in Tolstoy’s dreams, it is 
adorned by Christian graces.. Now and again it has 
been partially and ephemerally realised in comfbuni- 
ties other than families—in primitive churches, in 
co-operative commonwealths, in the better types of 
the Russian mir. Perhaps some day it may be 
realisable in the Great Society: for, after all, it 
does not involve a much greater departure from 
present-day political ideas than religious toleration 
did from the ecclesiastical ideas of the Middle Ages. 
Religious toleration is, indeed, Anarchism in the 
ecclesiastical sphere; and in the sixteenth century 
it was regarded with as much-horror, by Catholic 
and Calvinist alike, as is political Anarchism to-day 
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by both Constitutional Democrat and Collective 
Socialist. Nevertheless it came; and everywhere 
now throughout the civilised world religion is a 
matter of free personal determination, and its organi¬ 
sation a matter of voluntary association. It is per¬ 
missible to imagine, with Kropotkin, that the time 
may come when the individual may be as completely 
emancipated frt>m political and economic compulsion 
as he is from religious persecution; when he will 
associate with his fellows or remain in isolation as 
he pleases; when his taxes will take the form of 
voluntary contributions to causes of which he approves; 
when his personality will have freedom to develop 
in all directions unchecked. 

It is net permissible, however, to imagine that the 
time for the realisation of the Anarchist ideal is now 
come, or that it is near at hand. The analogy between 
religious toleration and political nihilism is pressed 
too far when it is forgotten that the only thing which 
rendered possible the recognition of freedom of faith 
and liberty of worship was the existence of a strong 
national state, capable pf preventing emancipated 
fanatift from slaying one another, and free worshippers 
from scandalising the community by antinomian 
excesses. Similarly, the polity yf the love-knit house¬ 
hold is imperfectly apprehended, and unwarrantably 
applied, if it is supposed either that it is really as 
anarchic as it seems, or that the conditions in which 
it flourishes prevail in the world at large. On the 
one hand, the low-knit household is not as anarchic 
as it seems. True; authority, law, restraint, are not 
in evidence on the surface. Nevertheless they are 
there. It is only necessary for a son to turn prodigal, 
for a daughter to assert an excessive individuality, 
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for a map-servant to imbibe too freely of the family 
wines, or a maidservant to array herself in the family 
jewels—for any one, in short, to give play to any of 
the great self-regarding passions which burn in each 
human bosom—and then authority, with all its 
appurtenances, displays itself; the authority first 
of the paterfamilias , but behind it and supporting it 
the authority of the state. The love-knit household 
runs smoothly and maintains its sweet perfection 
just because, and only because^ it is guarded from 
outside interference by the might of the Great Society, 
and is hemmed in by controls ( which fix the precise 
limits within which it is free to develop. Hence, on 
the other hand, the conditions which render Anarch¬ 
ism possible in the household, the church, or the shel¬ 
tered co-operative commonwealth, do not at present 
exist in the world at large. Although it is true that 
the normal man is at heart honest and inclined 
to good, yet there are so many criminals abroad, 
and so many criminal tendencies in the natures 
of all, that the restraint of authority and the com¬ 
pulsion of law are imperatively necessary, and are 
likely to remain so for many a long day. FUrther, 
although it is true that the. normal man is sufficiently 
intelligent to manage^ his own affairs, share in the 
conduct of voluntary associations, and even perform 
the functions of citizenship, yet there are so many 
lunatics at large, and so many tendencies towards 
eccentricity in the natures of all, that it is impossible 
now, and is likely long to remain impossible, to dis¬ 
pense with the tutelage of government and the 
sanity of law. 

Nothing, indeed, is more eloquent of the present- 
day impossibility of An a rchism than the wild words 
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calism, and Anarchism, along'one or other <jf which 
it is being lured towards destruction. Thirdly* I 
shall attempt to indicate the course of the straight 
way which seems to mte to lead progressively towards 
prosperity and peace. Finally,, I shall venture to 
sketch my ideal of'the goal which' it should be the 
effort of democracy to attain f 
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and the wicked works of present-day Anarchists 
themselves. 


§ 42. Anarchism, in Practice. 

The true Anarchist, as we have seen, is the advocate 
of unrestricted freedom both for himself and for 
every one elsS. He admits the aflthority of the 
natural law inscribed on the tables of the individual 
heart and vindicable before the tribunal of the in¬ 
dividual conscience, but he repudiates all external 
authority, human or ^livine. “ The liberty of man,” 
said Bakunin in his Dieu et I’litat, “ consists solely 
in this, that he obeys the laws of nature, because 
he has himself recognised them as such, and 
not because they have been imposed upon him 
externally by any foreign will whatsoever.” The 
true anarchist is opposed to the coercion of any 
human being by any other human being; he objects 
on principle to any and every application of force 
as a determinant of sonduct. Tolstoy is a true 
Anarchist in the views .which he expounds in his 
books,* Confession , My Faith, and The Kingdom of 
God in Yourselves ; Kropotkin is a true Anarchist in 
his mild and amiable mediations on Mutual Aid, 
Anarchist Morality, and Anarchist Philosophy and 
Ideals ; the Rev. Richard Roberts is a true Anarchist 
in the conscientious objection which he manifests in 
his Church and the Commonwealth to any interference 
whatsoever with fat an^ rate his own) extreme in¬ 
dividualism. But these gentle and dreamy ideologues, 
these innocent libertines with their sweet unreason¬ 
ableness, are not what the world regards as typical 
Anarchists. Anarchism, in the popular view, so far 
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from being looked upon as the prime opponent of the 
use of force as an instrument for the determination 
of will, is generally considered to be the very 
embodiment of the antagonistic principle of relent¬ 
less terrorism. Nor is the popular view mistaken. 
The pure and logical Anarchism of Tolstoy and 
Kropotkin is entirely overshadowed in importance 
(at least for the time being) by the corrupt and 
inconsistent Anarchism of Bakunin and the bomb- 
throwers. 

“ Learn the use of dynamite! ” is the exhortation 
with which Anarchist tracts .commonly conclude. 
Dynamite! The very name, derived from the Greek 
word for “ force,” connotes the utmost limit of 
irrational violence, brute compulsion, immoral in¬ 
timidation. Is the sovereignty of the individual to 
be established by dynamite, the reign of natural law 
to be ushered in by high explosives, the regime of 
boundless liberty to be inaugurated by means of 
a tyranny of terror ? Yes; according to Bakunin 
and his all-too-numerous followers, it is! “ The 
Anarchist,” says Bakunin ,in his Revolutionary Cate¬ 
chism, “ has only one aim, one object of stuhy, viz. 
destruction ; for that and that alone he makes 
researches in mefhanics, physics, chemistry, and 
medicine. He observes with the same object the 
men, the characters, the grades, and the conditions 
of the social order. He despises and hates existing 
morality. For him everything is moral that favours 
the triumph of the revolution. ^Between him and 
society there is war to the death, incessant, irreconcil¬ 
able. He ought to be ready to kill with his own 
hands all who obstruct the revolution—and himself 
be prepared in tlie cause of the revolution to suffer 
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torture or to die.” 1 This terrible utterance—the 
howl of the mad wild-beast in man—is echoed in 
countless Anarchist manifestos. For instance, the 
first article of the programme of the Pittsburg Con¬ 
gress of Anarchists in 1883 expresses the purpose of 
Anarchism as “ the destruction of the existing class 
rule by all means, i.e. energetic, relentless, revolu¬ 
tionary, and international action.” •Destruction, not 
emancipation, is the watchword of the Bakunists; 
hatred, not love, is their inspiring principle; criminal 
licence, not the ordered liberty of natural law, is the 
goal of their deadly fanaticism. Is there anything 
in common between the mild, beneficent, Christian 
Anarchism of Tolstoy, and the ferocious, malignant, 
Atheistic Anarchism of Bakunin ? 

There is much in common between the two. They 
are, in fact, but the obverse and reverse, the positive 
and negative aspects, of the same thing. Both 
Tolstoy and Bakunin have the same ideal before 
them, *viz. that of a society from which all existing 
states anQ all established churches shall have been 
eliminated. Tolstoy, however, holds with a fine 
optimism and a superb consistency that the ideal, 
it if is to be realised at gll, can be realised only by 
means congruous with itself; he denies that freedom 
can be reached through terror* that force can legiti¬ 
mately be called in to bring the rule of force to an 
end, that Satan can really be expected to cast out 
Satan, or can properly be asked to do,so.* Bakunin, 

1 Doubt has recently J)©en expressed as to Bakunin’s authorship of the 
Revolutionary Catechism ( e.g . by Kropotkin in Ency. Brit . s.v. “ Anarchism ”), 
but no one suggests that it departs in any way from Bakunin’s creed. 

• It is noteworthy that Proudhon, the founder of modem Anarchism, 
takes the same sound view. “ I hold,” he says, “ that we ought not to postu¬ 
late revolutionary action as a means of social reform, because that pretended 
means is nothing more nor less than an appeal to force, to arbitrary power, and 
is therefore a contradiction ” (Proudhon, Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 198). 
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on the other hand, ever obsessed by the Marxian 
dogma of the class war, and utterly maddened by 
adversities of his own making, is diabolically possessed 
by the convictions first, that nothing can be done 
to realise the Anarchist ideal until existing states 
and churches are destroyed, and, second, that they 
can be destroyed only by a relentless use of force. 
He is faithless and unbelieving; he is a traitor to 
the pure, though utopian, cause of Anarchism; he 
has sold his soul to the devil of violence in the insane 
hope that he can outwit the devil, and use him $s 
an agent for the recovery of his illusory paradise. 
He has won disciples, not from among the true lovers 
of a perfect liberty, but from among disillusioned 
Socialists who have grown disgusted with the state; 
disgruntled Syndicalists who have found trade union 
leaders too moderate in their measures; rebels, 
c rimina ls, maniacs; men of all sorts whose hearts are 
envenomed with hate and whose hands are turned 
against their fellows. These are the Anarchists— 
false to the pure form of their own creed—who kept 
Russia in terror from 1878 to 1881, who slew the Tsar 
Alexander II. in the latter year, President Cainot of 
France in 1894, King Hypibert of Italy in 1900, 
President M'Kinley of America in 1901. These are 
the men who, with an even more frantic hostility to 
their kind, have thrown bombs among the people at 
large. Their spirit is well illustrated by an utter¬ 
ance of one of .their number, Vaillant, who, in 1893, 
exploded an infernal machine in the. French Chamber 
of Deputies. When reproached by the judge for 
his dastardly and indiscriminate outrage upon inno¬ 
cent men, he replied: “ There can be no innocent 
bourgeois.” To such lengths of criminal lunacy do 
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Anarchists of the Bakunin type carry the .madness 
of the class war. 

§ 43. “ Conscientious Objectors ” as Anarchists. 

We thus see that there are two main varieties of 
communistic Anarchists, viz. those who may be briefly 
described as tolstoyans, and those, who may be 
briefly described as Bakunists. It would be possible, 
and indeed necessary, if one were making an exhaust¬ 
ive study of Anarchifem, to distinguish many other 
sp&cies and sub-species, and also to say something of 
the individualistic Anarchists who have arrived at the 
goal of administrative nihilism by the anti-Socialistic 
track marked out by Herbert Spencer . 1 But, since 
we are dealing here with Anarchism simply as an 
enemy of democracy, it is needless to enter into these 
details. It is sufficient to distinguish the two leading 
groups of anarchic opponents of democratic state- 
sovereignty, viz. Tolstoyan Passive Resisters, and 
Bakunist Active Assailants. On the Continent and 
in America the Bakunist type is in the ascendant: in 
Britain the Tolstoyan type*is more in evidence. Since 
we are primarily concerned with Britain we will 
consider the Tolstoyans firdt. 

Even before the war passive* resistance was dis¬ 
playing itself on a formidable scale in this country. 
In many directions it was successfully defying the 
government, and in doing so was seriously under¬ 
mining the authority of the state. Generally, it was 

1 Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 280, diatingniehee four anb-apeciee of 
Oommaniat-Ananhiata indigenooa to Roaeia, viz. Baknniata, Larriata, 
Tohaikowekkte, and MaUkcgrekiata. Since, however, Anarehiam fa the 
extreme form of Nonconformity in the aphere of politioa, then an really 
aa many varietfea of Anamhlam ma then an Anarchiata. Quot famine*, 
tot naf ref ine I 
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associated with some religious or philanthropic cause, 
and was defended on the usual Anarchic plea that 
some real or imagined law implanted in the individual 
conscience, or made manifest to it by the inner light, 
was superior in its validity to the positive law of the 
democratic community. Thus some Nonconformists 
refused to pay the rates levied under the Education 
Act of 1902, and some Anglican Ritualists repudiated 
the ecclesiastical authority of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The claim of the individual 
conscience was set over against, and preferred to, 
the claim of the communal conscience and the com¬ 
munal will. The matter was, however, brought into 
much more serious prominence after the outbreak oi 
the war by the passing of the Compulsory Military 
Service Act, which required every able-bodied man 
within certain limits of age to perform his ancient 
and elemental common-law duty of defending him¬ 
self and his nation in time of danger. Of the urgencj 
of the peril in 1916 there w r as no doubt, and we ar« 
now beginning to realise that it was greater even thar 
it then Beemed. The passing of this measure, however 
revealed the existence of a considerable number o 
“ conscientious objectors,” that is of persons who oi 
some moral or religious ground refused to fulfil thi 
fundamental obligation of citizenship. They were ai 
extraordinary company; for the most part a curiou 
collection of eccentrics, degenerates, cosmopolitans 
and undesirables. But among them were a fer 
genuine Tolstoyan Anarchists, convinced individualist 
of the type of the early Christian martyrs, hones 
opponents of the use of force for .any purpose whatsc 
ever, earnest believers in the sovereignty of sell 
Their cases roused in an acute form the ancien 
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problems of the relation of the individual to.the com¬ 
munity, and of the relative authorities of personal 
conscience and positive law. From the discussion 
which ensued the following general principles emerged. 
First, that conscience must be allowed to be the 
supreme and final determinant of conduct. Secondly, 
that there are different kinds of conscience in the 
world, each do&inant in its own sphefe; there is the 
personal conscience dominant in the individual man ; 
there is the group conscience dominant in the volun¬ 
tary association, whether church, ethical society, 
trade union, or othe^; there is the class conscience 
dominant in each distinct social *order; there is the 
communal or national conscience dominant in the 
great society of the national state, and generally 
expressed in its laws; there is, perhaps, the cosmo¬ 
politan conscience dominant in the larger community 
of mankind. Thirdly, that these various consciences 
do not always say the same thing, but on the contrary 
frequently clash. Fourthly, that all of them are 
liable to error; but that the danger of error is in 
inverse ratio to the magnitude and complexity of the 
respective organisms concerned, i.e. that mankind 
is less likely to be wrong than the nation, the nation 
than the class or group, the class < or group than the 
individual. Fifthly, that the individual conscience is 
an extremely tricky and capricious sovereign, whose 
liability to error is very great, whose proper sphere 
of operation is generally very narrow, .whose dictates 
need to be constantly tested by comparison with the 
more authoritative dictates of the consciences of the 
larger entities. This is not to say that the individual 
conscience is necessarily wrong when it clashes with 
the larger consciences around it. • To say that would 
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be to condemn a priori most of the pioneers of reform; 
it would be to condemn Christ himself. It does, 
however, say that when the individual finds himself 
in moral antagonism to his group, his class, his nation, 
and mankind, he should seriously take into account 
Cromwell’s words spoken to the seventeenth-century 
fanatics: “ I beseech you in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mistaken.” In the 
immense majority of cases the eccentric individual 
is mistaken: the presumptions are overwhelmingly 
against him. Sixthly, that when any one of the 
larger consciences finds itself in antagonism to one 
or more of the smaller, the larger should assert its 
superior sovereignty, and should by all lawful means 
maintain its supremacy. At the present moment, 
for instance, the conscience of mankind is rightly 
asserting itself against the conscience of Germany; 
the conscience of the British nation is rightly assert¬ 
ing itself against the conscience of the I.L.P.; the 
conscience of the organised churches is rightly assert¬ 
ing itself against the conscience of the pacificist. Our 
trouble over the “ conscientious objector ” has been 
due not merely to the fact that the objector,himself 
has asserted the ascendancy of his own unenlightened 
individual conscience too confidently, and has made 
too slight an effort to inform and educate it; it has 
also been due to the fact that the nation has not 
sufficiently made its enactments a matter of conscience, 
that it has promulgated them too much as matters of 
expediency only, that it has not qpforced them with 
the inexorable majesty of conscious communal 
righteousness. It was, and is, right that the nation 
should call upon all its citizens for that equality of 
sacrifice which is „ involved in universal military 
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service; it was, and is, wrong that any exemptions 
whatsoever should be allowed. So spoke, and so 
speaks, the national conscience. In doing so it neces¬ 
sarily conflicts with the conscience of the pacificist. 
What is to be the result ? Should the conscientious 
national state surrender its conscientious conviction 
in face of individual objection? It t would be out¬ 
rageous to expect it to do so. Should, then, the con¬ 
scientious national state persecute the “ conscientious 
objector,” and drive him into the army ? Necessity 
might compel it to do so; but, if possible, out of 
reverence for conscience, it should avoid challenging 
him on the ground of his conscientious objection. It 
would be better, and generally sufficient, that it 
should declare that by his own act he has withdrawn 
from his citizenship, and has surrendered his demo¬ 
cratic rights. The true democrat recognises and 
obeys the general will, the national conscience, the 
common law. If he should cease to be able to grant 
this recognition and to render this obedience, he would 
not think of claiming the franchise. He would regard 
it as a monstrous anomaly that he should demand 
a share in the formation of a general will which he 
himself is unable to reaped:, or that he should claim 
to mould a national conscience whose dictates should 
bind others, but should not bind himself. This test 
of conscience in matters political revels to a man 
what he is, and where he stands. To the democrat 
the national conscience is the prime political authority: 
he obeys the duly‘constituted law of the land even 
though it injures his interests, displeases his judgment, 
and offends his seftse of justice. To the Socialist 
class-consciousness and class-conscience take the 
place of ascendancy. To the Syndicalist—lay or 
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ecclesiastical—the place of pre-eminence is mun'gn^ 
to the consciousness and conscience of the group to 
which he belongs. The individual “ conscientious 
objector” is farthest of all from democracy. He 
ploughs a lonely furrow; he nourishes a solitary soul. 
He denies the organic unity of society; he separates 
himself from the common life of the nation to which 
he belongs; he does not accept the principle of the 
rule of the majority; he does not recognise the 
authority of the conscience of the community. In 
so far as he is really conscientious, he deserves respect; 
for conscience, no matter how perverse or ill-con¬ 
ditioned it may be,' is venerable and majestic. But 
he does not deserve political power, and, If he were 
consistent, he would not claim it. He ought to be 
disfranchised. He is, in the proper sense of the 
term, an Anarchist. 

§ 44. Anarchists as Active Assailants of Society. 

Although the majority of Anarchist anti- 
democrats in Britain belong to the mild Tolstoyan 
passive and pacificist type, the more thoroughgoing 
and active Anarchist of the Bakunist type is not un¬ 
represented. London and most large towns through¬ 
out the United Kingdom have Anarchist clubs where 
desperate men and degraded women assemble to 
discuss the * social revolution,” to inveigh against 
governments, to assail churches, to denounce 
authority and law in all their forms, to condemn the 
institution of property, to advocate communism, to 
plot deeds of darkness and terror. They have, as a 
rule, reached their violent Anarchism by way of 
the steep Gadarene descent from Marxian Socialism, 
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rough Bergsonian Syndicalism, to Bakunist Nihilism, 
at though these Anarchist clubs exist in Britain in 
rge numbers they are not, as a rule, British. Their 
embers are dominantly alien immigrants of a low 
■der, in particular Russian Bolsheviks, Polish irre- 
mcilables, German and Austrian Jews. London, 
ideed, is the headquarters of international (or, more 
mrectly, cosmopolitan) Anarchism. * It has become 
ich for the simple reason that it is the Cloam Maxima 
f Britain, which, alone, among modern states, has 
assed no special anti-anarchist legislation, but has 
een content to receive Anarchists as ordinary immi- 
rants and to deal with them Ify the ordinary pro- 
esses of* the common law.' Of all foreigners the 
Lussians have the strongest and most natural leaning 
owards Anarchism, and it is the Russians who form 
he numerically most important factor in the Anar- 
hist clubs. Anarchism, indeed, is almost as typical 
f Russia as is Syndicalism of France, Socialism of 
lermaiiy* and Democracy of England. It is not 
ifficult to explain the Russian’s penchant towards 
Inarchism. On the one hand, he had over him 
. uni<fiely despotic and oppressive government, a 
emarkably numerous and parasitic nobility, and a 
larticularly obscurantist and, persecuting church. 
)n the other hand, he was familiarly and affectionately 
icquainted with that most anarchic of all known 
ocial organisms, the self-determining village com- 
nunity or mir, by means of which the Russian 
>easantry from time immemorial have ordered their 
ives and conducted their local affairs. 1 But if the 

1 There ia a most diverting aocount of the mir in operation in Stepniak’a 
iustia under the Tears, vol. i. pp. 2-4. It is all the more amusing because 
b is intended seriously to commend this negation of government as a model 
o Western reformers. 
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Russians form the numerically most important factor 
in the Anarchist clubs, it is the cosmopolitan Jews— 
without country, without religion—who, though a 
small minority, give to the clubs their perverted 
intellectual life, their anti-BOcial wills, their disordered 
consciences, and their nefarious activity. 

It is of course impossible that hot-beds of criminal 
conspiracy, sucH as these Anarchist clubs are, should 
exist in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardiff, Dublin, 
and other great centres of mixed populations, without 
attracting to themselves disaffected and unbalanced 
members of the British proletariat, or without dis¬ 
seminating dangerofis anti-democratic doctrine. It 
was, for example, Bakunist Anarchism, rather than 
Syndicalism or Socialism, that inflamed James Larkin 
of “ Liberty Hall,” Dublin, in 1913, when he led the 
Irish Transport Workers to battle under such stand¬ 
ards as “ To Hell with Contracts,” “ Damn the Law,” 
“ Down with the Government ” ! It is Bakunist 
Anarchism, rather than Syndicalism or Socialism, 
that at the present day excites the extremest unrest 
in the labour world. , 

The “ shop-steward ” movement is largely an 
Anarchist movement, and just because it is such it 
is impossible to satisfy it by means of concessions 
and surrenders. The Whitley Report makes admir¬ 
able proposals for the introduction of the principle 
of joint-control into industry, for the development of 
self-government in workshops, for the effecting of a 
real partnership between capital ai*d labour, for the 
establishment of an enduring economic peace. If 
these things were what shop-stewards desired, the 
means of securing them are ready to their hands. 
They are, however,'the very last things that Hie 
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shop-stewards desire. So far are they from desiring 
joint-control, partnership, and peace, that they 
regard them as quite the most formidable of all 
obstacles to the success of the class war, the social 
revolution, and the anarchic upheaval which are 
the real objects of their activities and conspiracies. 
There are no more deadly enemies of the Whitley 
Report, and of all schemes of industrial conciliation, 
than the shop-stewards. They exist to maintain 
the ferment of revolution, to wage truceless war upon 
employers, to defy the government, to flout trade 
union leaders, to terrorise peaceful workmen, to 
destroy discipline, to paralyse industrial efficiency, 
to incite*the rank and file to constant rebellion. 
Until the “ shop-steward ” movement shall purge 
itself of its Anarchism, and until the rank and file 
shall learn to choose as their responsible representa¬ 
tives men of sobriety and democratic common sense, 
the movement ought to be denied all recognition by 
government, trade union leaders, and community. 
It is a negation of democracy. 


§ 45. The recent Drift Uftmrds Anarchy in Britain. 

• 

Until, as the result of foreign infection, the “ shop- 
steward ” movement developed, Anarchism had not 
much of a history in Britain. It is alien from the 
British—or, at any rate, the Englishj-genius, which 
is eminently political. The Anglo-Saxon certainly— 
whatever may be the case with the descendants of 
his Celtic predecessors and the Ivernian aborigines— 
has a reverence for duly constituted authority, a 
respect for law, a sense of historic continuity, a love 
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of ordered progress, that make “ the mad fool-fury ” 
of the Anarchist, with its blind destructiveness and 
total lack of reconstructive power, intensely ab¬ 
horrent. It has been the English way to effect 
necessary changes by means of reform and not by 
means of revolution; by the prudent process of law 
and not by the insane gamble of violence; by the 
general will of the whole community tod not at the 
terrorist dictation of a handful of sanguinary fanatics. 
Hence, on the one hand, Anarchjst theory owes little 
of its development to English writers, and, on the 
other hand, there has been but Ijttle trace in English 
history of the Anarchist propaganda of deed. First, 
as to writers. It may be possible to detect anarchic 
sentiments in some of the Levelling and Communistic 
antagonists of the Puritan oligarchy in the middle of 
the seventeenth century; but these extremists secured 
few disciples as against the conservative common 
sense of such men as Cromwell, Ireton, Milton, and 
Harrington. More plainly and purely anarchic are 
the principles of Godwin’s Political Justice —published 
in 1793, and showing clearly the influence of French 
Encyclopaedists and Revolutionaries. Godwin objects 
to all government, all control of man by man, all 
punishment, all property, all marriage. But Godwin 
modified his extreme views later in his life ; he made 
a great fuss when Shelley carried off his daughter 
Mary, and he ended his days in Palace Yard as a 
yeoman usher pf the exchequer—a sinecure govern¬ 
ment office which conferred 1 the least possible good 
on the smallest possible number. A couple of genera¬ 
tions later, William Morris was, I suppose, something 
of an Anarchist. The Communism of his News from 
Nowhere (1891) is such as to preclude not only the 
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possession of private property, but also the existence 
of any restrictive political authority. But Morris’s 
Anarchism is of a dreamy mediaeval type—literary, 
aesthetic, artistic, unpractical—a mere protest against 
convention, equally far removed from bombs and 
from men. Five years, however, before Morris pub¬ 
lished in book form his News from Nowhere, i.e. in 
the midst of that fermenting period*of the ’eighties, 
a more systematic Anarchist agitation had been in¬ 
augurated by the is^ue of a monthly Anarchist organ 
entitled Freedom. 1 Its contents were marked by 
intense revolutionary bitterness, by implacable hos¬ 
tility to every government in power, by consuming 
hatred of all the wealthy and the wise, by frequent 
incitements to lawless violence. But it never secured 
a wide circulation, and the majority of those who 
bought it regarded it as a novel kind of spicy comic 
paper — a cheap, proletarian, only-once-a-inonthly 
Truth. Few except the alien immigrants, who used 
it as a yehicle for the acquisition of the English 
vocabulary of vituperation, regarded it seriously. 
It was generally ignored by responsible politicians 
and tfbde union leaders.® 

So, too, as to Ananchist propaganda of deed. 
Bombs and barricades, arson gnjl assassination have 
never appealed to the bulk of the British people as 


1 London, 1886 sqq., 127 Ossulston Street, N.W. Id. monthly. 

1 Herbert Spencer and the members of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, although their Individualism approaches the confines of Anarchism, 
are not really Anarchists at all. Jt is true that Vailtant in his trial in 1893 
claims Spencer as his fellow, and it is true that the leading American Anar¬ 
chist, B. R. Tucker, proclaims Spencer as his master. But, politically, 
Spencer recognised the state, even though he would reduce its functions to 
the minimum activities*of the night-watchman, while, economically, his 
strenuous defence of private property was poles apart from communism. 
The question of Herbert Spencer's relation to Anarchism is fully discussed 
in Part HI. chap. vii. of Zenker’s Anarchismw 
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appropriate means for ushering in the golden age of 
liberty, community, and fraternity. With the excep¬ 
tion of certain Celtic irreconcilables in Ireland, and 
certain Ivernian intransigents in South Wales, the 
practical and politically-minded proletariat of the 
United Kingdom have regarded the passive Anarchism 
of Tolstoy as amiable lunacy, and the active Anar¬ 
chism of Bakunih as criminal mania. Even since the 
dawn of the twentieth century brought with it new 
and revolutionary ideas, it is not the rise of Anarchism 
that has given cause for alarm, but the drift towards 
Anarchy; not the spread of the devil’s gospel accord¬ 
ing to Freedom, but 1 ’the increase of lawlessness, in¬ 
discipline, violence; not formal attacks upon state, 
society, or trade union, but the inexplicable failure 
of government to enforce the law, of society to main¬ 
tain its integrity, of the trade unions to retain control 
over their own members. I have already, in the 
chapter on Syndicalism, dealt with some of the dis¬ 
quieting symptoms of this rise of revolt, and this 
collapse of authority. The incidents referred to there 
belong to the period prior to the war. Since the 
outbreak of the war the drift has been not towards 
Syndicalism so much as from Syndicalism towards 
Anarchy. The authority which has been successfully 
defied is not merely that of the government, but that 
of the trade unions too. Both the political com¬ 
munity and the great industrial societies—-both the 
democracy and the organised working classes—have 
been (thanks to the facilities’afiordfed by the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906), delivered into the hands of 
irresponsible bands of young rebels working through 
(not controlled by) shop-stewaads and other spon¬ 
taneously-generated agitators who have been thrown 
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to the top daring the processes of rebellion. 1 It 
would be incredible, had it not actually happened, 
that the multitudes of a great democratic community 
—to say nothing about the organised trade unions— 
should allow themselves to be bullied and black¬ 
mailed by small gangs of anonymous Anarchists. 
It is difficult to find words adequate to describe and 
characterise the faithlessness and pusillanimity of 
the government which time after time has betrayed 
into the hands of the spoilers the nation that has 
trusted it and given ft power. The greatest and most 
fatal betrayal and surrender occurred in August 1915, 
when, after the passing of the. Munitions of War 
Act, whioh prohibited strikes and provided special 
machinery for settling disputes in industries vital to 
victory, the South Welsh miners struck, snapped 
their fingers at the new law, defied the government, 
repudiated their responsible officials, violated their 
own agreement, and—secured everything they had 
come cfut for, together with complete indemnity for 
their breaches of contract, entire exemption from the 
terms of their broken stipulation, and perfect im¬ 
munity from the penafties of the openly-flouted 
Munitions of War Act.* Rarely has there been seen 
a more flagrant example of Use democratic on the 
part of a section of the community; never a more 
scandalous abdication of authority on the part of 
minis ters entrusted by a democracy with power. As 
one contemplates the painful spectacle of triumphant 
Anarchy and abjeqt Authority, one recalls the solemn 

1 The position of the Anarohiat “ leader ” ia well described in the apoph¬ 
thegm : “ Ioh bin ihr Ftthper, abo mua* ich ihn folgen ”: cf. Adolf Weber, 
Dtr Kampf twiachn Kapiial uni Atbat, p. 309. 

* The hnmitiating itory of thia dugraocfal epaeode it wall and folly told 
by Her. J. V. Morgan, Tht War and Walla, pp.j&2 ay. 
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words of Sir Henry Maine, uttered in 1885: “ If any 
government should be tempted to neglect, even for 
a moment, its function of compelling obedience to 
law—if a democracy, for example, were to allow a 
portion of'the multitude of which it consists to set at 
defiance some law which it happens to dislike—it 
would be guilty of a crime which hardly any other 
virtue could redeem, and which century after century 
might fail to repair.” 1 Subsequent events have 
confirmed the validity of this grave prophecy, and 
have revealed the enormity of the surrender pf 
August 1915. The Munitions qf War Act has been 
reduced to a dead letter by incessant and unpunish¬ 
able strikes ; the law has been brought into universal 
contempt; the government has ceased to govern in 
the world of labour, and has been compelled, instead 
of governing, to bribe, to cajole, to beg, to grovel. 
It has purchased brief truces at the cost of increasing 
levies of Danegeld drawn from the diminishing re¬ 
sources of the patient community. It has c embarked 
on a course of payment of blackmail which must end 
either in national bankruptcy or in the social revolu¬ 
tion which the Anarchists seek.' Thanks to the 
feebleness of successive npnisters—belonging to all 
political parties and groups—even the Germanic peril 
begins to pale in comparison with the red spectre of 
the class war, the exorcism of which has been pre¬ 
vented by the ministers’ failure of confidence in 
themselves, ai\d their lack of faith in democracy. 

1 Maine, Popular Government, p. 64. 

* The Tima of July 12, 1918, contains, by an interesting coincidence, 
two significant sets of figures. Mr. J. H. Thornes, M.P., boasts that during 
the war railwayman have secured in wages, bonuses, etc., an additional 
£47,000,000 a year. A correspondent writfts to point out that the miners 
have obtained an extra £60JK)0,000 a year. 
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Never was tliere more urgent need to insist on the 
sovereignty of the democracy, the solidarity of'the 
community, the reality of the general will, the 
authority of the national conscience, the majesty of 
the law. 

Let us turn then from these explorations of “ cross 
ways ”—the sectional path of Labour, the class path 
of Socialism, the anti-political path*of Syndicalism, 
and the fatal mule-track of Anarchism—to survey 
the straight path along which the community-as-a- 
whole may advance through self-government to peace 
and prosperity. 





PART III 

THE STRAIGHT WAY 




CHAPTER IX 

THE NATIONAL STATE 


“ It is in general a necessary condition of free institutions that the 
boundaries of governments should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities.”—J. S. Mill, ^Representative Government. 

“ The fortunes of self-government are beund up with the fortunes 
of nationalism, since it is only in communities unified by national 
feeling that genuine self-government is possible.”— Ramsay Muir, 
National Self-Government. 

“ Without the realisation of the national idea it is hardly possible? to 
conceive of democratic government for any country. The national 
idea, therefore, precedes the social idea.”—H. Clay, War and Democracy. 

“To be a useful Internationalist a man must be a Nationalist 
first.”—H. M. Hyndman, The Future, of Democracy. 

“ The State is for its members the society of societies—the society 
in which all their claims upon each other are mutually adjusted.”— 
T. H. Green, Principles of Political Obligation. 

“ The State is the neutral, impartial, and mediating authority which 
oorrects the individualisma of society in the light of the common interest 
of which «t is the incarnate representative.”—E. Barker, Political 
Thought of Plato and Aristotle. 

“ The State is tlje political {jersoftality of the whole community, both 
in its internal and external relationships.”*— Ramsay MacDonald, 
Socialism and Government. 

“The State is the nation in its collective and corporate capacity 
controlling through government the full swing of its members in the 
name of the higher reason of all.”— Matthew Arnold, Culture and 
Anarchy. 

“ It is on the theory of the State that everythingfhinges.”—J. Mark 
, Baldwin, The Super-Staand Eternal Values. 

§ 46. Need of^Community and Government. 

The Anarchist is essentially an individualist. He 
may have developed out of a Syndicalist or even a 
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Socialist; and lie may, for the purpose of destroying 
existing society, consent to co-operate with Syndi¬ 
calists and Socialists. But when the question of 
constructive ideals is debated he parts company from 
them. He will not help to found the proletarian 
state; he will not enter the authoritarian guild; he 
retains full sovereignty over himself. He makes the 
great <j>v 79 /iovov ?rpos /iovov — the retreat of the 
solitary upon the eternal solitude—which had so 
irresistible a charm for the eremites of old. But he 
is more lonely than the eremites of old. For if they 
withdrew from the company of their fellow-men, it 
was in order that f hey .might hold a more intimate 
communion with a more numerous citizenry in 
another sphere ; if they broke the bands which held 
them in human society, it was because their con¬ 
versation was in heaven. The Anarchist has no such 
refuge: he is without church, and without hope of 
the celestial city; as he is without family ties, without 
patriotism, without nation, without state., Of course 
hp holds himself free to form voluntary associations, 
as, for example, with a woman as wife, or with fellow- 
craftsmen as co-wprkers. But he claims that no 
contract binds him to the association ;, that he enters 
into no organic relation with its member or members; 
that he plays no part in the formation of a common 
conscience or a general will; that he remains an 
isolated individual in the midst of his kind. 

In practice,-happily, it is impossible for any human 
being to rise to the height', or sink to the depth, of 
the Anarchist ideal. No man can cut himself off 
completely from vital connection with his fellowB. 
The isolated individual of the philosophical Anarchist 
is as remote fronj actual life as is the economic man 
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of the Ricardian theorists: he is a mere abstraction. 1 
Every man is the creature of community, and without 
community he perishes. Indeed, so dominant is the 
influence of community in determining his character 
and fixing his way of life, that when it is considered 
in conjunction with the co-ordinate influence of his 
physical environment, individuality sometimes seems 
wholly to vartish away. A man grows up, not a 
solitary soul, but a member of a family, a school, 
a parish, a village or town, a nation; he becomes 
identified with many voluntary associations, athletic, 
intellectual, social, jeligious, industrial, and com¬ 
mercial ; he is controlled by •church and state; 
he is throughout his whole career dependent on 
groups of his fellows for food, clothes, and all the 
external necessities of life, as well as for ideas, beliefs, 
and all the paraphernalia of the mind. Well has it 
been said that “ man has never lived, nor can he live, 
isolated and alone, neither can any period of humanity 
be conceived in which man stood outside society; 
such a condition is absolutely opposed to human 
nature.” s Society, in fact, consists less of a deter¬ 
minate number of separate individuals, such as are 
tabulated in the census returns, than of an incalculable 
congeries of'groups—large and. small, simple and 
complex, conflicting, overlapping, interlacing, re¬ 
lated to one another in an infinite variety of ways— 
each of which has some sort of corporate personality 

1 Cf. Ritchie, State Interference, p. 11 : “The individual apart from all 
relation to a community ia a negation. You can say nothing about him, 
or rather it, except that t! is not any other individual.” 

* Pulsxky, Theory of Law and Civil Society, p. 101. Cl. also Zimmem, 
Nationality and Government, p. 75, where we are reminded “ that no man 
is sufficient unto himself alone ; that man is by nature a social being, and 
that he can find his full development as a personality, his truest happiness 
and most useful activity, only m a society where he can be truly himself— 
his best self.” 
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of its own. Every individual, no matter how anarchic 
he may be, no matter how powerful his personality 
or how extreme his eccentricity, belongs to some, 
probably many, of these groups; and he is known 
rather by the associations of which he is a member 
than by any qualities peculiar to himself. Now each 
of these groups or associations, however loose or 
ephemeral it may be—whether it be family, or church, 
or club, or trade union, or any other of the countless 
types—is a psychological organism. It has a life of 
its own which is different in kind from the sum totpl 
of the lives of the individuals ,who compose it; it 
has a corporate consciousness, a common conscience, 
an emotional personality, a general will. '-What is 
more, it has an organisation and a government. 
“ Every society,” truly says Professor M'Kechnie, 
“ implies organisation and government of some sort.” 1 
It implies organisation by means of which the activities 
of its members are co-ordinated, their varied faculties 
made contributory to the common good, their energies 
enabled to co-operate to the cqmmon end. It implies 
government, because the individual is not wholly 
merged in the “ society ” in question. He probably 
belongs to other groups as wgll; he certainly possesses 
a personal life of his own which remains' independent 
of all groups. His'interests, therefore, whether as 
a member of other groups, or as an individual, may 
clash, or seem to clash, with the interests of the 
“society.” Hence government in the sense of re¬ 
straint is necessary, as well as’ government in the sense 
of organisation. The collective wisdom of the group 
is bound to overrule the ignorance and folly of the 
isolated member; the collective cpnscience of the group 

1 M‘K«chnie, 7\\e State and the Individual, p. 4. 
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must correct his ethical aberrations; the collective 
feeling of the group check the excesses of his egoistic 
temper. Above all, the collective authority of the 
group must rigorously suppress the disruptive tend¬ 
encies of individual selfishness and vice. These are 
the conditions without which communal life is im¬ 
possible ; and without communal life civilisation 
withers, humanity decays, and the individual himself 
soon perishes. As William Morris used to say: 
“ Fellowship is Life, and lack of Fellowship is Death.” 


§ 47. The Problem of Sovereignty. 

We hafe, then, before us a picture of the human 
race, which shows it, as viewed in one light, to consist 
of so many hundred millions of isolated individuals, 
each with his own personality; but also shows it, as 
viewed in another and more penetrating light, to be 
composed of an incalculable multitude of organic groups 
of one soil; or another. It is the relation of these 
groups to one another, jather than the relation of the 
individual to any one of them, that forms the supreme 
probleifl of politics. It is not so much the claims of 
the solitary self as the conflicts of rival loyalties that 
are so hard to settle. Granted that the communal 
will is to prevail over the individual will, what com¬ 
munity is it whose will is to prevail ? Is it the re¬ 
ligious community, i.e. the congregation of the faith¬ 
ful ; or the economic community, i.e, the industrial 
proletariat; or tfie political community, i.e. the 
national state; or what ? To what community 
must sovereignty be assigned; to which type, if any, 
can most properly be entrusted the responsibility of 
securing the conditions of the good life for mankind 
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as a whole ? These are problems of no small per¬ 
plexity. 

The Middle Ages were tom by the clashing appeals 
of church and state; men like Becket or Langton, ' 
and the clergy whom they led, were tortured by 
agonies of doubt as to whether they should obey the 
commands of pope or of king. That mediaeval 
problem is not bven yet solved. But more urgent at 
the present day is the problem of the conflicting 
loyalties required by syndicate and state —the 
economic and the political group respectively. Other 
claims to priority might be urged—and, indeed, have 
from time to time been urged—as, for example, the 
claims of family, or clan, or tribe, or race ; 'the claims 
of caste or social order; the claims of secret society, 
or political party, or geographical group. Amid this 
conflict of incompatible loyalties who is to decide 
which is the Great Society, who is to determine the 
seat of ultimate authority ? 

Some modern political thinkers contend, that there 
is no Great Society at all, bufrthat groups of different 
kinds are independent and equal; they maintain 
that there need be no seat of ultimate authority, but 
that each group may be regarded as spvereign in its 
own sphere. They qdvocate the theory of “ func¬ 
tional division,” according to which each association 
performs its own duties without molestation from 
the rest. This, however, is but Anarchism raised 
from the sphere of individuals into the sphere of 
groups. Groups are no more isolated or isolable than 
are individuals; they also have their communal life, 
and they are liable to all the inconveniences and 
disabilities to which the solitary savage is liable if he 

is left in the state *of nature. And the Anarchism 
* 
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of groups is even more chaotic than the Anarchism of 
individuals, since groups overlap and interlace in a 
way that individuals do not. There is, in fact, urgent 
need of a mediating and governing power to harmonise 
the conflicting claims of both individuals and groups, 
as well as to organise and direct them for the general 
good. There is urgent need of a Great Society, of 
which as many individuals and grdups as possible 
shall be constituent members, to exercise supreme 
and ultimate control. The existence and the recogni¬ 
tion of this Great Society need not in any way conflict 
with reasonable “ functional division.” The Great 
Society may well leave to both individuals and groups 
large powers of self-determination and direct admini¬ 
stration. But in the last resort it will, and must, 
exercise sovereignty over them all, organising their 
activities, restraining their extravagances. 

Where shall we look for this Great Society, this 
sovereign group, this energising and harmonising 
power ? ^1) I suppose that ideally it should be 
humanity as a whole, the entire race of man; and that 
the basal principle on .which its authority should 
rest stfould be that of a common and kindly nature. 
But, unfortipiately, mankind does not at present 
constitute a society at all; it.has no organic unity, 
no communal consciousness, no general will. The 
day has not yet dawned when a “ Parliament of Man ” 
is possible. Whether a “ Federation of the World ’ 
or “ League of Nations ” is feasibly is a question 
which I shall dischss latier. (2) There are some who 
claim that the Sovereign Society should be religious 
in its nature, and that the basis of its authority should 
be the omnipotence of God. That is a fine conception. 
It dominated the Middle Ages,, giving unity to 
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Christendom for a thousand years, and an unparalleled 
dignity to the papal monarchy. Medievalists, like 
Rev. W. Temple, dream of its revival; they foresee 
the reconstitution of a Catholic church, of which all 
the nations shall be members and to whose moral 
authority all shall bow. 1 Theirs is a vain illusion. 
The ages of common faith are gone forever. The 
political unification of mankind, indeed, is incom¬ 
parably nearer to the practicable than is the reunion 
of the sects or the restoration of a Catholicism of any 
sort to the seat of power from which it was driven at 
the Reformation. (8) Others, again, imagine a class 
ascendancy. “ Proletarians of all lands unite,” cried 
Karl Marx with tireless reiteration, and the Inter¬ 
national was formed in 1864, and re-formed in 1889, 
in order that it might impose the will of the cosmo¬ 
politan proletariat upon kings and presidents, parlia¬ 
ments and congresses, churches and states. Chief 
among its sovereign purposes was the prevention of 
war by means of the general strike. The tragedy 
of 1914 was the demonstration of its futility. 

On no one of these thre^ bases is it at present 
possible to found the Great Society. None of these is 
the community on which can be built $e Sovereign 
Democracy. The baqjs of humanity is as yet too 
nebulous; the basis of religion is too much rent by 
schism; the economic basis is too narrow and too 
treacherous. There remains only the basis of nation¬ 
ality ; and fortunately this avails. The nation, 
indeed, is to-day the only practicable communal 
and democratic unit; the national democratic state 
within its geographical limits has an unassailable 
claim to sovereignty; the league of free nations, or 

1 Cf. Temple‘CAurcA and Nation, pp 64-7. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 

• 

“ Whatls Democracy, this huge inevitable Produst of«th* Destinies, 
whiohtis everywhere the portion of our Eufope in these latter days T 
There lies the question for us.”— Carlyle, Latter Day Pamphlets. 

“ It is commonly very hard to make out what modem writers meaj^ 
by Democracy.”— Freeman, Comparative Politics. • 

“ Democraojjr to some persons r^eans* only what they happefl to 
agree with.”— The Spectator* Avyust 11,1917. * 

“ It i# Ay conviotion # indeed, thafc a better understanding of funda¬ 
mental principles would very greatly contribute to the more rational 
handling of practical problems.” —B. Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory 
of the §tate. * 

§ 1. Democracy Us a Form of government. 

“ Democracy,” says Sir H^nry Maine in. a famous 
essay, “ means properly a particular form of govern¬ 
ment. ... It is simply and solely a form of govern¬ 
ment.” 1 The same view is expressed by an eminent 
French political thinker, M. EdmoTid Scherer, in the 
words, “ La democratic . . . est tout simplement une 
forme de gouvemement seifiblable aux autres.” * 
America seems to cpncur; for 3 ames' Russell Lowell 
assejts that “ Democracy is* nothing.more than an 
experiment ip government,” * and the same concep-, 
tion underlies the gfeat pronouncement of Lincoln. 
in the Gettysburg speech of 1803, wherein he ( said 

1 Majpe, Popular-Government, p. *69. 

%8oh6rer, LaJMmooratie et la France, p. 3. % 

• Lowejf, Democracy, p. 20a It should be noted, however, thAt Lowell 
in the aame essay Apressee a different opipkra. * 

• * * 11 
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rather of national democratic states, gives us the 
nearest approximation to the ideal “ Parliament of 
Man,” which is at present within the range of practical 
politics. 

§ 48. The Nation as the Great Society. 

Of all the groups into which mankind is divided 
the nations are at the present day the largest, the 
most powerful, the most vitally active, the most 
self-conscious. This was not always so in the past; 
it may not always be so in the future. In the remote 
ages of antiquity thgre were no, nations, but only 
hunting packs and totemistic groups held together 
by terror «f starvation or by superstitious fears. To 
these inchoate aggregations succeeded in turn the 
pastoral tribe, the agricultural clan, and the patri¬ 
archal family in which, with increasing strength, 
the tie of kinship was the bond of union. Under 
pressure of economic necessity contiguous groups of 
these blbod-relatives were welded together into city- 
states, or efse by conquer were absorbed into the unity 
of one or another of the great, heterogeneous empires 
of the world—of which tne Roman Empire was the 
vastest and the most ensuring.* The military and 
administrative* bonds which held the Roman Empire 
together were subtly transmuted into moral and 
religious bonds during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and when the Roman armies had 
melted away, and the Caesars had ceased to rule, 
the Roman church*continued to hold the peoples of 
the vanished empire together, and the popes governed 
imperially from the; palaces of the Seven Hills . For 
a millennium the RespuJ)lica Christiana was the Great 
Society, and the dominant communal unit was 
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nothing less than Christendom itself. As, however, 
the Middle Ages progressed, the unity of Christendom, 
which had never been perfect, became increasingly 
hard to maintain. It was undermined intellectually 
by growing disbelief in the unifying Catholic creed ; 
it was weakened morally by the scandals of the 
“ Babylonish Captivity ” and the Great Schism; 
above all, it wag shattered by the disruptive rise of the 
modern nations, by the formation of national states, 
by the working of the new passion of patriotism. 
The crisis came with the Reformation, and it is not 
easy to say whether,the Reformation was the achieve¬ 
ment of the nascent national state, or whether the 
national state was the ’product of the ecclesiastical 
Reformation. At any rate, the religious schism 
synchronised with the political reconstruction, and 
was causally related to it. 

From the sixteenth century to the present day, 
throughout the Western World, the nation has been 
the dominant communal unit, and the national state 
the normal sovereign political authority. The transi¬ 
tion from Mediaeval Christendom to the modern 
state-system was neither wholly gain nor* wholly 
loss; but the balauce w%s decidedly^ to the good. 
On the adverse side we have to put the destruction 
of that conscious unity which had been given to the 
peoples of the West by the traditions of the Roman 
empire and the authority of the Catholic church. 
In place of this ordered solidarity we have the 
“ European Anarchy ” of sovereign independent 
states who acknowledge no superior and recognise 
no common law; whose brawls have kept the world 
in tumult ever since. In observing this adverse 
feature of the transition, however, we have to 
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remember, first, that the unity of Christendom had 
in fact been extremely imperfect and unpeaceful; 
secondly, that the mediating authority of the papacy 
and the mollifying influence of the Catholic church 
had ceased to be effective long before the close of the 
Middle Ages; and, thirdly, that the formation of 
nations and national states, even though it might 
cause disturbances lasting for centuries, was an 
indispensable preliminary to the formation of any 
“ League of Nations ” or other effective political 
aggregation of mankind. On the other or positively 
favourable side of fie account there is much to be 
noted. For, if regarded from %he European point 
of view, the spirit of nationality was a disintegrating 
force; regarded from the local point of view it was 
the most potent unifying force that had manifested 
itself in the world since the days of Mahomet. In 
this country, for example, it created a single English 
nation where had once been warring races, heptarchic 
kingdoms, conquerors and conquered, exclusive social 
castes, and alien orde»s. It did much the same in 
France and in Spain. It^tried to accomplish a similar 
unifying work in Germany and. in Italy; but here, 
unhappily, the antagonistic influences were too strong 
for it. Both these countries ,were doomed to four 
more centuries of chaos and conflict before they also 
attained to any sort of national unity. So, too, with 
respect to the new passion of patriotism. As con¬ 
templated by the cosmopolitan mind, or as seen 
from the standpoint of an alien people, it might 
present the appearance of a “ vulgar vice ” ; but 
as viewed by those within the magic circle of its 
power it displayed itself as the pure flame of the 
larger devotion which consumed'the smaller loves of 
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seif or sect, and fused the lower loyalties towards 
locality or caste or party into one splendid heroism 
dedicated to the “ commonwealth of the realm.” 

From the sixteenth century, then, the nation has 
tended to be the dominant communal unit; the 
national state the normal type of political authority; 
patriotism the ruling principle among the nobler ranks 
of public men. Lofty nationalists, like Mazzini, of 
course recognised the wider claims of humanity; 
but they perceived the impossibility of organising 
humanity as a whole, and clearly saw that the best 
way to serve hums nity was tq, group men in self- 
governing, mutually serviceable, nations. Sane 
preachers of patriotism, like Mr. C. H. Pearson, did 
not deny the cosmopolitan appeal, but they remarked 
that “ patriotism seems to be based on the reasonable 
acknowledgment of two facts in our nature; that 
we owe a duty to our fellow-men and that we cannot 
adequately perform it to the race at large,” 1 Since 
the dawn of the nineteenth century, particularly, 
has the spirit of nationality displayed its strength. 
It'was stimulated by the wars of Liberation—waged 
to secure deliverance from the Napoleonic tyranny— 
which marked the opening years of the era; but still 
more was it nourished by the zeal for democratic 
self-government which the French Revolution had 
excited. For it was found that democratic self- 
government was possible only among peoples who 
were organically united, who were consciously one, 
who had a common conscience and a general will. 
And the only peoples who fulfilled these requirements 
were the nations. Thus, nationality came, and 
rightly came, to be regarded,as the indispensable 

1 Pearson, National Life and Character, p. 198. 
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preliminary to democracy. As Professor Ramsay 
Muir well says: “ The unifying force of the national 
spirit is indeed the only factor which has yet been 
discovered that can make self-government as real a 
thing in the large state as it was in the little city- 
state.” 1 Thus, democrats in Italy sought first for the 
expulsion of the Austrians; democrats in Ireland 
made Home Rule their prime demand, and called 
themselves “ Nationalists ”; and so in all the countries 
of the world. It is true that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century cosmopolitan influences arrayed 
themselves against the dominmit nationalism and 
its attendant patriotism, and strove to prepare the 
way for ihe constitution of the Greater Society of 
mankind. But the outbreak of the present war 
revealed how little success they had achieved. One 
of the most notable utterances of the period of the 
yar is that of the veteran Marxian Internationalist, 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who, in his book, The Future 
of Democracy , admits the collapse of the ideals of 
his lifetime, and proclaims that “ in any attempt to 
reorganise the faculties of civilised man, the element 
of nationality must always be taken into account.”' 
Even the Socio-Syndicalist Mr. <1. D. H. Cole, with 
all his emancipation from patriotism and his en¬ 
thusiasm for the world-wide cltss* war, is constrained 
to confess that “ nationality is still the strongest 
bond which can join men together, and so long as it 
retains its strength there will remain a great and 
fruitful province (or tha national state.” * Finally, 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin in his notable Spencer 


1 Muir, national Sdf-Govtrnmtnl, p. P. Cl. also pp. ix and 110. 
* Hyndman, future of Democracy, p. 61. 

* Cole, The World of Labour, p. 27. 
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Lecture on The Super-State and Eternal Values 
observes that “ even in the most democratic and 
radical organisations of modern labour, this crisis has 
shown the vitality, the ineradicable vitality of 
nationality.” 1 

§ 49. Democracy and Nationality. 

At the present stage of the world’s history the 
nation is the natural and normal communal unit; 
it is the only society out of which a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic state can b^ created. Where national unity 
has not been attained, as in Poland, the democratic 
spirit can find vent only in a ferment of revolution. 
Where national unity exists, but national autonomy 
is denied, as in Bohemia, the democratic spirit 
leads to constant conspiracy and insurrection. In 
short, where democracy and nationality coincide 
there is strength and peace; where they conflict 
there is weakness and incurable unrest. Among 
ourselves, for instance, at the present moment, one of 
th'e gravest sources of trouble is the fact that, whereas 
the democratic unit is the’ United Kingdom, there 
are within the United Kingdom four nations each 
with a vigorous communal consciousness of its own. 
In such circumstances, when separation is out of 
question, federalism provides the way of reconcilia¬ 
tion.* Reconciliation by some means or other is 
essential; for, as Sir Henry Maine remarked in the 

1 Cf. also Zimmera, Nationality and Government, p. 88 : “ The sentiment 
of nationality is . . . stronger at this moment than it has ever been. It 
is one of the strongest forces in our modem life. Few other formR of cor¬ 
porate feeling have a firmer or deeper hold on iron’s minds. Socialism has 
not; nor has Internationalism. I doubt even if it can be claimed for 
religion.” 

• For a fuller consideration of this point, see below, Chapter XIII. 
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midst of the first turmoil of the Home Rule agitation, 
in the absence of this reconciliation, “democracies 
are quite paralysed by the plea of nationality : there 
is no more effective way of attacking them than by 
admitting the right of the majority to govern, but 
denying that the majority so entitled is the particular 
majority which claims the right." 1 

It remains to* ask, first, what is a nation; what is 
this modern communal unit which has so definitely 
superseded the ancient tribes, clans, cities, and pro¬ 
vinces, and which shows now so decided a superiority 
of strength to both black and red cosmopolitanism, 
i.e. to both Catholic religion and international Social¬ 
ism : secondly, what is nationality; what is the 
nature of this new bond which holds men together 
by firmer ties than those of mere race or creed or 
class or economic interest or philanthropy : thirdly, 
through what organ or organs does the democratic 
nation realise its personality, display its characteristic 
qualities’ give effect to its general will ? The answers 
to the first two questions must be given briefly an4 
without discussion. 1 A nation, says Professor Ramsay 
Muir, is a body of people who feel themselves to 
be naturally linked together.by certain affinities which 
are so strong and real to them, that they can live 
happily together, are dissatisfied when disunited, 
and cannot tolerate subjection to people who do 
not share these ties.” * He rightly points out that 

• 

1 Maine, Popular Qouemmfnt, p. 2& 

1 The meaning of “Nation “ and “ Nationality ” is discussed by Pro¬ 
fessor Ramsay Muir in his Nationalism and Internationalism , pp. 37-57 ; by 
Professor H. J. Fleure in his Human Geography, pp. 233-38; and by the 
present writer in his Main Currents of European History , pp. 152-57 and 
pp. 343-47 ; Mr. A. £. Zimmern ii^ his generally admirable Nationality and 
Government confuses nationality with racialism. 

* Nationality and Internationalism, p. 38. 
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“ its essence is a sentiment,” and that the constituents 
of the sentiment vary in every case, the usual con¬ 
tributory factors being some measure or other of 
local contiguity, blood relationship, community of 
language, uniformity of religion, commpn economic 
interest, and common historic heritage. 1 The fact 
that nations differ widely, and that the sentiment 
which constitutes them is not quite the same in any 
two cases, makes it a matter of much difficulty to 
define “ nationality.” “ It is,” says Professor Muir, 
“ an elusive idea.” In that respect it resembles 
other of the great'formative ideas which have been 
most potent in the history of the human race—the 
idea of liberty for instance. Perhaps, however, in 
the most general terms nationality may be defined 
as that principle, compounded of past traditions, 
present interests, and future aspirations, which gives 
to a people a sense of organic unity, and separatesnt 
from the rest of mankind. 2 

It is the third question that most concerns us 
here. Through what organ or organs does the demo¬ 
cratic nation realise its personality, display its char¬ 
acteristic qualities, give effect to its geneial will ? 
The answer to that question is : the state. But it 
is not the fashionable answer at the moment with 
either philosophers like Mr. Bertrand Russell and 
Mr. C. D. Burns, or guildsmen like Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
and Mr. A. R. Orage, or ecclesiastical syndicalists 

1 Burke's impressive Appeal from the New <p the Old Whigs deals with the 
making of a nation. He lays stress on what he calls “ the discipline of 
nature,” ».«. on the long and gradual process of historical development. 
“ When great multitudes,” he says, “ act together under that discipline of 
nature, 1 reoognise the People.” 

* Mr. I. Zangwill has a brilliant though perverse lecture on The Principle 
of Nationalities, which well repays reading. It is written from the point 
of view oi the coemopolit&n Jew. (Watts & Co., 1917.) 
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like Father Figgis, Rev. W. Temple, and the leaders 
of the so-called “ Life and Liberty ” rebellion in the 
church. All these mediaevalists profess to believe 
in functional division, and urge, some that the nation 
should resign the control of religion to the sovereign 
and exclusive care of self-governing churches; others 
that it should leave industry to the unrestricted 
authority of autonomous trade unioifS; all that the 
state should be restricted to certain specific political 
duties. 1 The state, indeed, is by most of these 
reactionaries treated with a good deal of contemptuous 
disrespect. “ Every, increase in/he strength of the 
state,” says Mr. Russell, “ has eeen a new disaster 
to mankind.” The aim of the state, Mr. 0. D. Burns 
assures us after a study of history, has normally 
been the facilitation of the “ effective exploitation ” 
of some of its subjects by others, combined with the 
‘i effective plunder ” of its neighbours. Father Figgis 
protests against what he calls “ the idolatry of the 
state,”’ which he finds inherent in the Austinian 
theory of law and government. Rev. Richard 
Roberts, the Independent Anarchist, declares that 
“ historically the state has represented the organised 
native selfishness of hurrayi nature.” It is, however, 
as we should expect, the volcanic. Mr. G. D. II. Cole 
who is most vehement in his disparagement of the 
state : he speaks of it as merely “ the governmental 
machine ”; as but “ the political organ of the 
geographical group ” ; as merely “ one association 
out of many,” and at best “ primus inter pares ” ; 

1 Mr. A. R. Orage enumerates the duties of the state under the sue heads 
of law, medicine, defence# foreign relations, education, central and local 
administration : cf. National Qailda, p. 259. He unkindly deserts his allies 
when he says : “ To theao we nflght add the church, which, by the way, is 
a guild.” 
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he condemns it as “ the comer-stone of the edifice 
of capitalism.” 


§ 50. The State and its Critics. 

The revolt against the state, so prevalent at the 
present moment among anti-Hegelian philosophers, 
anti-Collectivist .revolutionaries, and anti-Reformation 
divines, is not without explanation, and even some 
degree of justification. On the one hand, the practices 
of the modern state have not been free from serious 
moral defects; on fjhe other hand, the theory of tEe 
modern state has be^.n pushed to lengths of extreme 
immorality by political perverts like Treitschke. 
First, as to the realm of affairs. Not all states are 
national. Some of them, such as Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey, are embodiments of the anti-national 
principle, and exist only in virtue of the ruthlesg 
subjection of alien peoples. Again, not all states 
are democratic. Some of them, such as the German 
Empire and Russia under the Tsars, are 1 '(or were) 
organised defiances to the general will, implacable 
foes of genuine popular government. In alj these 
cases the distinction between—indeed, the antagonism 
between—nation and state is glaring. 1 In none of 
them is the establishSnent of a national democracy 
possible except as the result of the destruction, or 
at any rate the revolutionary transformation, of the 
state. But, further, as we have already seen, not 
even in states which are both natiopal and democratic 
has state-action always been happy and effective, 
or have politics always been patriotic and pure. 
There is no occasion here to repeat what has been 
already tabulated above concerning the defects of 
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that democracy means “ government of the .people, 
by the people, and for the people*.” 1 

It may appear presumptuous to differ from 
authorities so numerous, so diverse, and so weighty. 
Nevertheless, it must be slid clearly, at the outSet,. 
that the view whicli they express is wrong, Demo- ‘ 
cracy is not merely a form of government. It is not 
even primarily a form of government. It is at least 
two' other things, *both of them logically anterior to, 
and practically mq£e important than, that: it is a 
form of state, and it is also a form of society. A 
democratic government implies a democratic state,, 
althougln-as I shall point out more fully in the next 
.section of this "chapter— d demqcr^fcic state does not 
necessarily imply a democratic government. Further, 
as I hope to show at length in fjhe third section of 
this chapter, a democratic society can exist without 
developing either a democratiC.state or a democratic 
.government as a mode of political expression; while, 
on the other hand, it is Conceivable that for a time, 
though hardly for long, a democratic form of starte, 
and even a democratic form of government, could be 
maintained in an undemocratic society. It is the 
first essential of ctear thinking* concerning democracy 
that the conceptions of government, state, and society 
should be kept distinct? 

1 Chamwood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 361. ,For the same opinion see 
also Dicey, Law and Opinion m*Englund, p. 62^Spencer, Social Static*, 
p. 103 ; and Gettell, ntroduction to Political Science, p. 170. •. • 

* “ Democratic government is not the whole of democracy. It is but 

* one, and among the later of its forms. For when democracy at last makes 

* its way into the political constitution it is only becauseait has, it may be 
f* long, existed elsewhere.”—MacCunn, Si* Radical Thinkers, p. 197. 

“ T» say that democracy is only a form of govenynent is like saying that 
home is a more fcr less *geo metrical ar&ngement of bricks and mortar, or 
that a church is a building with pews, pulpit, and spire.”—JDewey, Sthim of 
Demoorafy, p. 18. See also Barker, Political Thought from §pencer to 
To-day, p.*i68. 
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democracy in such countries as France, Spain, 
Italy, the South American Republics, and even the 
United States and the British Empire. Suffice it 
to recall the story that, when Emerson expressed 
doubt as tp the existence of the Devil, Carlyle took 
him to the House of Commons on an Irish night. 
Secondly, as to the realm of theory ; Some political 
thinkers — invariably anti-democratic — have pro¬ 
pounded dogmas concerning the state which are 
definitely immoral»and indescribably abominable. 
Even Plato and Aristotle developed a theory of the 
state which, if transferred uncritically from the city- 
state to the national state, t gives a too-exalted con¬ 
ception of the nature of the state and a too-extended 
view of its sphere. But it was Hegel who in modern 
times was responsible for the perverted doctrine that 
the state is an end in itself; and it was his degenerate 
•disciple Treitschke who poisoned the Cerman mind 
with the resultant sophistries of Realpolitik. I turn 
over the .pages of Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics, 
and I note as they Occur the following damnable 
utterances: “ The State is in the first instance 
Power! . . . Power is the principle of the State, 
as Faith is tjie principled the Church and Love of 
the family. . . . The renunciation of its own Power 
is for the State in the most real sense the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. . . . Every State is in the position 
of being able to cancel any treaties that it has con¬ 
cluded, for the State has no higher judge above it.... 
An essential function of the State is to make war.... 
Without war there would be no State at all. .. . War 
is the only remedy for ailing nations. . . . The living 
God will see to it that war constantly returns as a 
dreadful medicine for the human, race. ... It will 
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ever remain Machiavelli’s glory that he set the State 
upon its own feet and freed it in its morality from the 
Church. . . . States do not arise out of the people’s 
sovereignty, but they are created against the will of 
the people.” Such is the Devil’s own dogma of the 
state which has converted the modem Germans into 
fiends incarnate, and has outraged both the reason 
and the conscience of humanity. 

It is no marvel that the faults and the failures of 
existing states, combined with the flagrant immorality 
of Hegelian political theory, should have led to, a 
reaction against th$ state, especially on the part of 
philosophers engaged in creative evolution, ideologues 
bent on the subversion of society, and churchmen 
eager for the life and liberty enjoyed by mediaeval 
inquisitors. But all these unbalanced and un¬ 
practical extremists carry their antagonism against 
the state too far. First, they do not sufficientl) 
distinguish between states based on force and states 
based on consent; between sovereignties by acquisi¬ 
tion and sovereignties by .institution; 1 between 
inorganic polities built up by, conquest and maintained 
by military pressure, and organic polities developed 
naturally from inner sou, r ces of communal life; 
between autocratic .empires and national democracies. 
Secondly, they exaggerate the defects and under¬ 
estimate the merits of national democracies, fix their 
attention on accidental and ephemeral evil and over¬ 
look essential ajid enduring good, ignore history with 
its record of constitutional' progress, and surrender 
themselves to a profound pessimism concerning human 
nature. Thirdly, they take the Hegelian theory of 
the state too seriously. The .Hegelian Staatslehre is 

1 Of. Hobbta, Leviathan, chap*, rviii.-xx. 
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but the philosophical counterpart of the Prussian 
autocracy. There is a non-Hegelian conception of 
the state which is wholly compatible with ordered 
personal liberty, with freedom of association, with 
the reasonable independence of groups, with the 
authority of religion, and with the universal validity 
of the moral law. Moreover—as Mr. T. H. Green, 
Professor Bernard Bosanquet, and others have shown 
—it is possible, and indeed easy, to free even the 
Hegelian theory from its excesses and absurdities, and 
to display at its heart a great and splendid truth, 
viz. that “ it is in the life of the state, and only there, 
that human life in all its rampications can obtain 
the nourishment it needs for .ts appropriate expansion 
and development.” 1 Fourthly and finally, they have 
themselves a ludicrously inadequate, unimaginative, 
and really unintelligent conception of the state. 
Strongly as they assert their own vitality and in¬ 
dividuality, vigorously as they exploit Gierke and 
Maitland in support of the theory of the corporate 
personality and organic reality of groups, when they 
come to the state they persist in regarding it as a 
mere piece of mechanism, as an ingenious contrivance 
designed by evil men for the suppression of freedom, 
the plundering of the laborious, the persecution of 
the holy, the comfort of capitalists, and the main¬ 
tenance of things as they are. It is to them but 
an instrument in the hands of governing classes, 
an instrument framed for purely political purposes, 
and an instruments dangerous in itself and in practice 
so much abused that it ought either to be totally 
destroyed, or at, any rate kept under vigilant 
control. 


> Sheldon Amos, Science oj Polilict, p. 456. 
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§ 51. IFAaJ is the National State ? 

This false and perverse mechanical theory of the 
state vitiates most of the anti-political writing of 
Syndicalists, Sacerdotalists, Sectaries, and Anarchists. 
It is one of the countless erroneous premisses that 
invalidate the specious arguments of Mr. Norman 
Angell’s Great’Illusion. Even so fine and usually 
sound a thinker as Professor Mark Baldwin falls into 
the snare of the revolutionary mechanicians when 
he says: “ All the forms of democratic theory issue 
in a view of the stjite which assigns to it merely in¬ 
strumental value.The state is not the nation; 

it is an organ of the nation.” 1 Professor Baldwin 
is confusing state with government. His words are 
true respecting what is quite properly termed “ the 
machinery of government.” They are not true of 
the state. It is, in fact, precisely the democrats 
theory to which he refers that leads one furthest away 
from the instrumental towards the organic view of 
the state; for it is precisely in a democracy that 
state and nation most perfectly coincide. But in 
respect of no form of state whatsoever is the mechanical 
conception adequate. Even in the extremest auto¬ 
cracy or the closest oligarchy the state is that organised 
community, whatever°it may be, which exercises the 
sovereign power: it has a corporate personality 
with all the distinctive characteristics that differen¬ 
tiate a psychological organism from an administrative 
engine. In these cases, however, this community 
is not the nation ; it is at most only a small part of 
the nation; it may be no part at all, but a wholly 
alien group. Very different is it with the national 

1 Baldwin, The Safer-State and Eternal Vahu, p. 8*. 
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democratic state. Even here, of course, state and 
nation are ideally distinct from one another—as 
(pace Father Figgis) state and church were in the 
Middle Ages. The nation, as we have seen, is the 
community of those who are united to one another, 
and separated from the rest of mankind, by a senti¬ 
ment compounded of historic tradition, present 
interest, and'future aspiration. The state is the 
community of those who exercise the sovereign 
political power. In # the national democratic state, 
hywever, these two communities, though ideally 
distinct, tend (like state and chiych in the mediaeval 
Respubliea Christiana ) to be practically one and the 
same. Rnhaps the coincidence can never be entirely 
perfect and complete. There probably must always 
be, even in the most fully extended democracy, some 
persons of strong national feelings who neither 
directly nor indirectly share political control. Simi¬ 
larly there may be—as there are at the present 
momeift ig the United Kingdom—some persons who 
play a prominent part in the life of the state who are 
devoid of patriotism an<j totally alien from the fife 
of the tiation. Happy the people where nation and 
state are most nearly identical; where'the communal 
unit and the political unit ^.coincident; where 
patriotic inclination and civic obligation lead in one 
and the same direction! Among such a people the 
best conditions of peace and progress prevail. 

In the case of such a national dempcracy the state 
may be defined as the'whole community organised 
politically to establish and maintain for its members the 
essential conditions.of the good life. ’In order to fulfil 
this purpose it cannot be merely self-regarding and 
non-moral, like the Moloch-state of Treitschke. It 
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is bound, on the one band, to pay due regard to the 
fact that each individual and each group among its 
constituent members has his or its own ideal of the 
good life, and that this ideal demands respect; it is 
bound on the other hand to pay due regard to the 
equal claims of other communities similar to itself 
to enjoy the good life. What the conditions of the 
good life are is not a matter for precise definition. 
They are what the community thinks and desires 
them to be. In other words, the functions of the state 
are indeterminate, if not unlimited. The organised 
community can, within its own, boundaries, properly 
do—subject to the universal restrictions of the moral 
law—anything that the common need requires, the 
common conscience approves, and the common will 
dictates. Its prime function, so long as the risk of 
war remains, must of course be the provision of 
adequate defence against external foes; for without 
a sense of security no good life is possible. Its second 
function, so long as the wicked walk the ^arth, must 
be the maintenance of order,,the enforcement of law, 
the administration of justice internally; for amid the 
uncertainties of anarchy the good life cannot*endure. 
But beyond these two elemental functions—the general 
protection of life, and property—there lie infinite 
spheres of possible and proper democratic state- 
action. The appropriate limits of such state-action 
in any particular case are fixed not by any theoretical 
consideration respecting the sphere of the individual 
rights or the rival claims‘of groups; but by the 
practical expediency of the case as judged by the 
communal wisdom. Thus, if the nation is agreed 
in the matter of religion, it may well convert itself 
into a church, or may enroll itself (as Rev. W. Temple 
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hopes it will) as a member of a Catholic church; 1 
if, however, it is not agreed, its wisdom will indicate 
that it should leave its members free to form their 
own religious associations. 

The essential point to note is that the national 
democratic state is not one association among many 
equals ; not an organisation established for restricted 
political purposes, still less a mechanical contrivance ; 
but the Great Society of the whole community, in¬ 
cluding all individuals and all groups, exercising 
authority over all, mediating, harmonising, controlling, 
securing the conditions of the gtxyl life for all. How¬ 
ever much it may leave to individuals, to churches, 
to guilds* to voluntary societies generally, it will 
remain sovereign over all. “ If,” says Professor 
M'Kechnie, “ the purpose for which the state exists 
is no less than the perfecting of the whole com¬ 
munity, it follows that nothing can be excluded from 
the proper sphere which advances it towards that 
goal. . *. . .There is no part of the life of man that 
can claim to lie outside.the sphere of the state.” ! 

1 If religion should ever again l#H*ome the prime* bond of the peoples, 
the resultant Catholic church (whether the present or another) might, of 
course, itself become the Great Society, the cosmopolitan state, consisting 
of the whole world-community organised to establish and maintain for its 
members the essential conditions of the good life. Apparently, to the eye 
of faith—but certainly not to the eye of jfol^iciH science—such a sovereign 
church already exists, For I)r. P. T. Forsyth says that the determination 
of the relation between church and state “ is a religious question,” and 
that “ the last word is not with the democratic state but with the church, 
in whose view the democracy belongs to the monarchy, revelation, and 
obedience of Christ ” {Theology in Church and State , p. 308). 

* M'Kechnie, State and Individual, pp. 02 and 98. # Cf. also Bosanquet, 
Philosophical Theory oj theJState , pp. 150-51; Green, Principles of Political 
Obligation, p. 122; Barker, Political Thought, pp. 60,137,229,245; Zimmem, 
Nationality and Government, pp. 156-57. 



CHAPTER X 

THE RULE OF THE MAJORITY 

“ Valentior pars totara universitatem repraesentat.”— Marsiolio 
of Padua, Defensor Pacts. 

“Democracy is not ii'erely the government of a majority: it is 
rather the government which best expresses the community as a whole.” 
—Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction. " 

“ The terra ‘ majority ’ is only an approximate one, since even in the 
widest democracies political sovereignty is in the handB of a fractional 
part of the entire population.”— Gettell, Introduction to Political 
Science. 

“ To say that the voice of the people is the voice of God is blas¬ 
phemous ; but to say that the voice of all must be more like the voice 
of God than any other that is heard on earth is neither blasphemous 
nor foolish.”— Ingkrsoll, Fears for Democracy. • 

“ The minority, indeed, as Cobden said, has only orte right, that of 
using all its efforts to become a majority in its turn.”—Low, Governance 
of England. 

“ Outvoted minorities must accustom themselves to gi^e way.”— 
Gilbert Murray in Hibbert Journal. 

“ The citizen must be taught to^think of himself, not as an isolated 
individual with private interests of his own, but* as a member of a 
great system in which - hi has a definite place and funotion.”— 
Mackenzie, Dangers of Democracy. 

jT “The exercise of political power is a function not a right. The 
beginning and end of it is good government.”— Harrison, Order and 
Progress. 


§ 52. The National Basis of Democracy. 

It is difficult to say which of the two are the more 
deadly enemies of democracy—the Hegelian idealists 
and autocrats who treat the state as an end in itself, 
proclaim its emancipation from morality, dissociate 
sie 
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it from its constituent members, assign to it a trans¬ 
cendental personality, and pay to it an idolatrous 
worship; or the Bergsonian Sectaries and Anarchists, 
lay and ecclesiastical, who pour contempt upon it, 
regard it as a mere mechanical obstacle in the path 
of their owto creative freedom and irresponsible 
evolution, and consequently aim either at its total 
destruction or at its restriction to tlie*narrowest and 
most menial functions. The national democrat 
stands midway between the Hegelian iconodule and 
the Bergsonian iconoclast. On the one hand, he has 
no'mystical illusions^ respecting the state; to him 
it is but the politically organised community of 
which he is a constituent member. On the other 
hand, he does not despise or hate it or wish to destroy 
it; quite the contrary, he recognises that it is for him 
the Great Society, the sphere of his highest secular 
activities, the institution apart from which he cannot 
attain either to lawful liberty or to perfect self- 
realisation. He agrees with Professor M‘Kechnie 
that to-day, as in the time of Aristotle, “ the higher 
nature of mankind, in all its grandeur and complexity, 
can only be realised through the medium of the 
state,” 1 and with President Butler‘of Columbia 
University thsCf “ the state is the completion of the 
life of the individual, without *w£ich he would not 
wholly live.” * The national democratic state is 
indeed to him, in the present phase of the world’s 
history—since the church-as-a-whole has lost, and 
humanity-as-a-whole not* yet gained 'organic unity 
and corporate consciousness—the supreme community, 
whose “ general will ” and “ general conscience ” it 

1 M'Kechnic, Stale and Individual, p. 30. 

* Butler, True and Falte Democracy, p. 90. 
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is his highest earthly privilege to help to determine, 
and whose same “ general will ” and “ general con¬ 
science,” when determined, it is his highest secular 
duty to obey. It is the Great Society whose end is 
not primarily power, but righteousness and peace; 
it is founded not on force, but on conseftt; its main 
strength is moral and not material; its glory is that 
it unites all classes and interests in the pursuit of a 
common good; it conserves the loftiest freedom of 
the individual; it is conserved by the most solemn 
sanctions of religion and humanity. It is, on the 
one hand, the only existing pphere within which 
genuine popular self-government can be developed; 
and, on the other hand, the only practicable factor 
out of which, in conjunction with its fellows, that 
hope of the future—the League of Free States— 
can be constructed. Those, then, who would destroy 
the national democratic state — whether they bp 
Prussian militarists or Bolshevist maniacs; whether 
they be active assailants or passive resisters—are 
among the worst foes of mankind. 

' We have already seen 1 that the ideal national 

democratic state is a community knit so. closely 

together by sentiment, by tradition, by interest, by 

aspiration, that it is a psychological organism possessed 

of a corporate personality, a single consciousness, 

a common conscience, a general will. This is no 

mere figure of speech; for we are learning now from 

students of mass-psychology that man in association 

with his fellows is not the same as man in solitude; 

that an individual in a crowd merges his personality 

in that of his fellows, so that $he character of a 

multitude differs from the sum total of the characters 

¥ 

* Above, { 9. 
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t A democratic form of government, in the strict' 
sense of‘the term, i# one in which the community-as- 
a-whole, directly hnd immediately, without agents or 
representatives, performs the functions of sovereignty. 
,Ttfe citizens meet todegisfate in General Assembly; 
they exepute their own decrees and administer their 
oWn affairs;, for pqjgoses of Justice they convert 
themselves* into a multitudinous court before which 
delinquents are called, anS in whiclf they are punished. 
Such is democratic government of the ^nrre type . 
Some would regard this pure type as The only type) 
deserving of the name. M. Victor* Consid6rant, for) 
example, says: “ Si le peuple c$6gue sa soitveraiqete, 
il l’abdique: le ppwQje ne se gouverne plus lui-m4me„ 
on le gSuvernC.” I That, foo,*was Rousseau’s view.* 
It will readily b^ seen that a democratic form of 
|gov«rnmgnt of thisCdlre gtord e^ is. possib le only i ri^ 
We ry small compact .states, a nd even in these only 
'uTider conditions of~unusual social equality and 
economic simplicity. It wftl also be recognised that 
oftly twice or thrice in the history of the world, at 
long intervals of time, has there teen even an approxi¬ 
mation to such a pure democratic form of govern- i 
ment. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle beheld some¬ 
thing resembling it in the Athens qfjbnclea. For a 
brief and troubled period tin? mediaeval city-state of - 
Florence approached the ideal. Mob recently,~and 
more, enduringly; the pastoral communities of the 
Forest Ca ntons of Switzerl and fulfilled in the maiq 
theHnecessary conditions. But so rare, so fragile, 
and generally so ephemeral, has democratic goverh- 
* * * , 

t 1 Quoted, Miohels, Political Parties, p. 42. M. MicteU himself appar¬ 
ently agrees with this view; .see pp. 43-4. 

1 .Roasseau, Cntrat Social, book iii. oh. iv. 
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of its constituent members; that a community— 
as, for example, the Christian church on the one hand, 
or the German nation on the other—tends to develop 
a distinct type of its own, either higher or lower than 
that of the average type of its component units; 
that, in a sense more real and literal than would have 
been deemed possible but a few years past, the com¬ 
munity is organic and sentient. And yet Rousseau, 
a century and a half ago, with the prophetic intuition 
of genius, had some conception of the truth when he 
distinguished the volonte generate from the volonti 
de tous . 1 He recognised the reality of the general 
will, and he rightly assigned ti it the sovereignty 
which theorists for a thousand years had, on one 
ground or another, been attributing to pope, or 
emperor, or king. If he had made no other contribu¬ 
tion to political science, this alone would have en¬ 
titled him to immortal fame. It gave its leading 
idea to national democracy. Its value is such that 
in Roilsse^u’s final account it more than compensates 
for the pernicious worthlessness of those “ anarchic 
fallacies ” concerning the individual “ rights of man ” 
by what it was unfortunately accompanied. 

In the national democratic s'tate, then, the sove¬ 
reign authority resides in the general will, as formed 
by the general wisdom, under the guidance of the 
general conscience. In this chapter we are concerned 
primarily with the problems of how the general will 
of the nation is determined; how it finds expression; 
and on what grounds it claims obedience from all 
good citizens. 

1 Contrat Social, ii. 3l “Ilya souvent bien*de la difference entre la 
volonte de tous et la volonte generate : celled ne regarde qu’i Tint-toftt 
commun; l’autre regarde 4 t’interGt priv6, et n’est qu’une nomme de 
volont& particulidea.” 
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§ 53. The Determination of the General Will. 

The general will may be defined as public opinion 
expressed in the imperative mood. The formation 
of public opinion and its formulation in the shape of 
commands is a subtle and mysterious process. Neither- 
public opinion nor general will can be formed or 
formulated at all, except in a community conscious of 
unity; homogeneous, corporate. It implies mutual 
trust, free intercourse, friendly discussion. Thus, 
in a region like Alsace-Lorraine, inhabited half Ijy 
native French and half by imported Germans, not 
one but two public opinions exist. Similarly Ireland, 
as shown by the recent Convention, is so hetero¬ 
geneous and disunited that it cannot be treated as 
a democratic unit. It has not, and cannot attain 
to, a single public opinion or general will. A federal 
type of unification is the highest of which it is at* 
present capable. In a racial cauldron like Macedonia, 
where not even local homogeneity exists, sqlf-gbvern- 
ment is wholly out of the question; some form of 
authoritarian control is inevitable; there is no public 
opinion whatsoever, but only a chaos of conflicting 
prejudices; no' general will at all, but merely a 
clash of racial passions. But in homogeneous com¬ 
munities—and England, Scotland, and Wales, in spite 
of the unhappy presence of a few alien groups, still 
fortunately are such—there exists a strong, coherent, 
and permanent body of public opinion, based on 
long tradition and maintained by constant reflection 
and debate. In each of these countries it is a noble 
heritage from a splendid ancestry, kept fresh and pure 
by the living thought and intercommunion of multi¬ 
tudes of patriotic citizens. This permanent and 
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stable public opinion is expressed imperatively through 
such vehicles as common law, statutory enactments, 
social customs, and rules of etiquette. It is rich in 
general principles, established standards of honour, 
and recognised codes of good behaviour. When 
new problems arise to which its well-defined criteria 
apply obviously and directly it is able to express 
itself with promptitude, vigour, ant? effect: when, 
for instance, in August 1914 Germany repudiated 
a solemn treaty as a “ scrap of paper,” invaded with 
diabolical barbarity a helpless people whom it was 
pledged to protect, and began to wage war with a 
Machiavellian disregard of all* the humanitarian 
mitigations introduced bv three centuries of inter¬ 
national law — then, without any uncertainty or 
delay, public opinion entirely concurred in the view 
of king and ministers that civilisation was threatened 
as never before during the Christian era ; and the 
general will strongly supported the Government in 
its resolution to take up arms in the defence of 
elemental right- In cases, however, where the old 
criteria do not obviously and directly apply, as for 
example in modern labour problems; or in cases 
where new criteria have, to be established, as for 
example in the matter of the league of nations, public 
opinion is slow to mature, and the general will does 
not formulate itself precipitately. It does not, indeed, 
move fast enough to satisfy zealots of any sort, and 
sometimes it undoubtedly fails to l^eep pace with 
the rapid march of*events. Nevertheless it is neces¬ 
sary that it should be educated and not stampeded, 
however slowly the processes of' education may 
drag, and however gratifying the immediate results 
of a stampede may seem to eager enthusiasts to be. 

T 
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For slow advance in accordance with the develop¬ 
ment of enlightened public opinion is sure; whereas 
reform made in a rush is certain to be followed by 
reaction. 

The education of public opinion in modern demo¬ 
cratic countries is constantly going on. The teacherB 
of the sovereign democracy are numerous, and its 
would-be teachers still more so. It is instructed 
oracularly by the Press, the infinite variety of whose 
pronouncements prevents any one of them from 
being taken too seriously; it is edified by the Pulpit, 
whose moral influence has on the whole the important 
result of securing the contemplation of the questions 
of the moment sub specie aeternitatis ; it is flattered 
and solicited by the Platform whose partisan pre¬ 
sentation of national policy reveals the painful ease 
with which eternal principles can be perverted to the 
service of the sectional interests of the moment; it 
is informed by Parliament, the educative function 
of whose debates constitutes one of the most Valuable 
services which this assembly renders to the com¬ 
munity . 1 Such are the leading instructors, or would- 
be instructors of public opinion. There are many 
others. Never, indeed, have there been such vast 
multitudes of them as there are now, and never have 
they been so vociferous, so contradictory, or so in¬ 
sistent. Democracy, in fact, new to its position of 
power and responsibility, has not yet got quite accus¬ 
tomed to its swarm of counsellors. Their conflicting 
clamours sometimes tend 'to confuse and bemuse 

1 Debates in the House of Commons have lost much of their value since 
the rigidity of the party discipline has rendered the transference of votes 
in the House a rare and unexpected phenomenon. Debates in the House of 
Lords have beat for some time far abler, ireer, and more illuminating than 
those in the Lower House. - 
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it; they indeed retard rather than expedite the 
formation of a sane public opinion, and the determina¬ 
tion of a deliberate general will. Now and again 
public opinion is temporarily stampeded,, as for 
example by a person like Titus Oates, or by a news¬ 
paper like John Bull ; now and again it is deluded 
and deceived by the great illusions^ of a Norman 
Angell, or the specious and debilitating fallacies 
of the cosmopolitan pacificists. But in the long run 
—and this brings us .back to a fundamental article 
of the democratic creed—public opinion sounds the 
true note, and the general will ^settles down to an 
equilibrium of sanity, moderation, and righteousness. 
This essential faith in the democracy has been ex¬ 
pressed once and for all by Lincoln in his famous 
aphorism: “ You can fool part of the people all the 
time, and all the people part of the time ; you cannot 
ffiol all the people all the time.” It is a cardinal 
tenet of the believer in popular self-government that, 
at the longest, public opinion can be trusted to come 
to conclusions ^t once Sane and just. Only on tlje 
basis of this postulate is* it possible to predicate a 
general‘will worthy of sovereign authority in a 
community. — • 

We have seen that in a modem democratic state 
the democracy is not called upon to govern directly. 
It has merely to select a government, and to determine 
the main lines of policy. Hence it follows, first, that 
public opinion is not required to apply itself to the 
details of legislation, administration, and adjudica¬ 
tion, all of which require expert knowledge, but 
only to the great guiding principlessecondly, that 
the general will is under no necessity to issue particular 
commands to executive officials, but merely to give 
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clear general instructions to its legislative repre¬ 
sentatives. These gTeat guiding principles, however, 
the democracy must arrive at, unless it is to fail in 
its sovereignty as abjectly as a weak-minded Tsar; 
these general instructions it must give v unless it is 
to abdicate in favour of a “ conscious minority ” of 
some sort or other. The question thus arises: By 
what means can public opinion express itself, and 
disentangle itself from the multitude of private 
opinions and group opinions with which it is com¬ 
plicated ; by what means can the general will make 
itself operative as ^against antagonistic private and 
group wills { The answer which in almost every 
working constitution has been given to that question 
is : By the vote of the majority. 


§ 54. The Principle of Majority Rule. 

Long-continued and widely extended experience 
has made us familiar with the practice of the majority 
vote. We are so much accustomed to elect repre¬ 
sentatives, to appoint officials, to determine policy, 
to settle disputes, and to transact the miscellaneous 
business of multifarious Locieties by means of the 
decisions of the greater part, that we do not always 
sufficiently perceive that there is something anomalous 
in this treatment of a fraction as if it were the whole; 
something paradoxical in this recognition of the will 
of a portion as equivalent to the determination of all. 
Yet it is obvious upon reflection that we have in this 
generally accepted convention a curiosity of political 
procedure. The general will is the will of the com- 
munity-as-a-whole, and therefore it would seem that 
ideally the whole community should be unanimous 
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in its decisions. Unanimity is in fact required in the 
Russian Mir, where discussion goes on indefinitely 
and tumultuously until unanimity is attained, even 
if in order to secure it the last dissentient has to be 
slain. Unanimity was required in the Diet of the 
vanished Polish kingdom, where the liberum, veto of 
a single member could prevent the passage of any 
measure, even though it were approved by all the rest. 
Unanimity is still required in an English jury, where 
it is usually obtained t by the surrender of the weaker 
portion (not always the minority) in the interest of 
peace, freedom, and. food. Unanimity was, if not 
required, at least desired m fnany ancient and 
mediaeval assemblies; but experience soon showed, 
first, that it was rarely attainable; secondly, that 
the effort to attain it involved endless delays, em¬ 
bittered conflicts, hopeless deadlocks; and thirdly 
-•-and this was the most important point—that even 
when secured it did not as a rule represent the general 
will at ‘all. but rather some unsatisfactory variant 
therefrom foreq^upon the community by an obstinate 
minority or even a single headstrong individual 
The practical alternative to majority rule was, and 
is, not unanimity, but minority rule. This fact was 
gradually recognised by both actual administrators 
and political thinkers. On the one hand, in ruling 
assemblies—and particularly in, ecclesiastical councils 
and the governing bodies of corporations—it became 
more and more the custom, in order to get things 
done, to end otherwise-interminable and inconclusive 
debate by taking a vote and so deciding the point 
at issue by the voice of the “ better part.” For 
some time efforts were made to estimate votes quali¬ 
tatively as well as to count them numerically ; but 
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the difficulty of doing so proved to be insuperable . 1 
Hence the principle of the rule of the majority estab¬ 
lished itself as a necessary practical expedient. It 
did more than that, however. On the other or 
theoretical side, it commended itself to political 
thinkers, and was accepted even by defeated minorities; 
as the best and most satisfactory method of ascertain¬ 
ing the general Ml. Marsiglio of Padda, for instance, 
devoted six chapters of his Defensor Pads to the 
discussion and defence of the ^principle of the rule 
of the majority, and he summed up his conclusiqns 
in the notable phrase: V a lentior pars totam miner si- 
totem repraesentat * ' “ The majority stands for the 
whole community ” ; that was the idea which 
commended the electoral device of the councils and 
the corporations to the approval of the mediaeval 
political philosophers. As we have seen, the con¬ 
ception of community was strong in the Middle Ages, 
and with it the closely allied conception of the re¬ 
presentative or vicarious character of ev^ry" act of 
every member of the Christian Commonwealth. 
Hence the elector who cast, his vote in the assembly 
was regarded not as a private person expressing an 
individual opinion, but as„a member of the society 
recording his impression of the general will of the 
community-as-a-whole. Thus the process of voting 
became not a clash pf two hostile aggregations of 
isolated wills, but the balancing, pro and con, of two 
alternative policies by a single communal will. And 
just as an individual man weighs the arguments for 

1 Thus at the papal election of a.d. 1159 the three cardinals who sup¬ 
ported Victor IV. declared themselves to be “ better ” than all the rest of 
the College who elected Alexander III. Hence the electoral decree of 
JuD. 1179 which made the numerical teat df a two-thirds majority decisive. 

1 D*fen*or Pacit, Part I.^ohape. xii-xvii. 
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and against a certain course of action, and then 
decides in favour of one of them with his whole will, 
so, in the mediaeval view of the matter, does a cor¬ 
porate assembly debate by means of its representative 
members concerning dubious concerns, and then by 
its majority' vote give a unanimous decision. 

This is a much finer and truer description and 
explanation of the apparent paradoi of the rule of 
the majority than those which were presented.by the 
individualistic thinkers of more modern times. But 
it postulated the organic conception of the com¬ 
munity which, though to us it is happily once again 
familiar, was foreign to th6ir Hbbit of mind. Thus 
Benthanf, when he found it necessary to defend the 
principle of the rule of the majority, could only argue 
that “ as every individual pursued his own happiness, 
and could do nothing else, a majority of these in¬ 
dividuals, if only they could find the right machinery 
for the expression of their will, would by consequence 
realise'tht;supreme political end of the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest mynber.” 1 Similarly, Sir James 
Stephen, when he wished to find some historical and 
rational solution to the enigma ofynajority rule, an4 
the still greater enigma. of itS general acceptance, 
had to fall back upon the crude, supposition that it 
is a substitute for combat; tSat, since on a stricken 
field victory normally goes .to the big battalions, 
so a convention has come to be established according 
to which the big battalions shall secure their victory 
without the agony of fighting for ‘it, and without 
being reduced to the painful necessity of having to 
extinguish the minority in a blood-bath in order to 

1 Bentham, Works, voL 142. Cf. MaoCunn, Ethics of Citizenship, 

pp. 60-61. 
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confirm it: “ We count heads,” he says, “ instead of 
breaking them.” 1 Even Professor MacCunn, who 
usually makes quite the best of the case for demo¬ 
cracy and its methods, presents a no better “ plea 
for the fule of the majority ” than the apologetic 
submission that the majority can be trusted to fulfil- 
tolerably well the modest duties that fall to its lot, 
viz. the duty of choosing decent legislators, and the 
duty of determining the broad lines of public policy.® 
None of these arguments touches the real issue, 
which is: What claim has the majority to specie 
for the whole community ; why should the voice of a 
part be treated as the voice of all; therefore, should 
a minority submit to be' overruled by a majority ? 

The true and satisfactory answer is to be found 
along the lines laid down by the mediaeval thinkers. 
It is a corollary to the proposition that the com¬ 
munity is an organic unit, and that its general wilt 
is a single and indivisible thing. In the light of this 
guiding principle let us consider, first, the, character 
of the individual voter, and secondly, J^ie nature of 
the majority which his vote goes to create. (1) The 
individual voter is not an isolated unit forming his 
opinions in abstracts’ and reaching his decisions in 
vacuo. He is a member of a body politic, joined in 
a vital union with his 'fellows, sharing their thoughts 
and emotions, influenced by them in countless ways, 
and in turn exerting over them the influence of his 
own personality. Thus, as Professor Dewey of 
Michigan well says, “ a vote is not an impersonal 
counting of one; it is a manifestation of some tend¬ 
ency of the social organism throjigh a member of 

1 Stephen, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 31. 

* MacCunn, tfthic* of Citizenship, chap. v. 
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ment in this its pure form been that Rousseau—a 
democrat, if there ever was one—had justification 
when he said respecting it: “ S’il f avait un peuple 
de dieux, il se gouvernerait democratiquememt: un 
gouvecnement si parijait conVienl^pas a des hommei.”, 
He held, indeed, that it had never been fully realised 
among men: “ A prendre le jfcerme dps la rigueur 
de l’accepti&n, il n’a jamais exists de veritable demo¬ 
cratic, et il n’en eiistera’jaiftais.” ‘ 

If, however*, democratic government of 1 tliis pure 
and directjype is a rare phenomenon, or even as 
Roussea u ma intained, an^absolntely. unattainable 
ideaJTtE^isandtEefjEype of government of a more 
pract icable order to which the appellatio n “ demo- 
cr atic^ls genera lly jonceSed, and <to vvEIcE/indeed, 
it^aanpt reasonably be denied. „It js government 
by the sovereign, democracy through t he ag encjv_o j 
.dele gates . The essence of the depfocraiic^delegate ” 
(as distinct from 'the “ representative ”), is that Be 
is a mer e rpcdinm by mein s of wh ich the wjlLaf Jijs 
elec tors is registeredThehas no will of his own, so 
choice of opinions, n$ freedom of action. He simply, 
lik e a messenger, repeats what he h a s bee n tolcLto 
say, and, like an automaton, doeiTwhat he has been 
m5de to do. Any manifestation of individuality or 
independence is inconsistent with his character. He 
t.alrftH part in government not in virtue of any person¬ 
ality of his owp, but solely as a substitute (always 
jnore or less unsatisfactory) for hia electors who, 
tiecause of their multitude, their‘remoteness, or their 
pAoccupation, cannot conveniently act directly and 

i Roummu, UoHtral aoeutl, boot iii. on. IV.—in rroienor Vaughat'i 
fim edltioft, pp. 3-4, and Introduction, p. U, Cl. alao Mullock, fimilt of 
Port Dmomey, pp- **•«• 
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that organism,” so that “ the voting of the individual 
represents in reality a deliberation, a tentative opinion, 
on the part of the whole organism.” 1 (2) The majority 
vote represents in a final and authoritative form 
what the individual vote represents in this pro¬ 
visional and tentative form. It reveals the prevailing 
tendency of the social organism; it manifests the 
public opinion* of the body politic; 'it displays the 
general will of the community - as - a - whole. For 
consider how in a homogeneous society like that of 
England—where civic life is in the main pure, where 
a wide interest is tal^n in national affairs, and where 
discussion is free—the majority* is constituted, and 
how it arrives at its decision. The majority is not 
a permanent body which exists and votes without 
any regard to the policy that it is asked to support, 
or the candidates who are presented to it for election, 
it is a loosely knit, fluctuating, and ephemeral body, 
constantly subject to the defections of those who 
cease tt> approve of its measures or its men, con¬ 
stantly comggUed to njaintain and strengthen itself 
by modification!* of its programme and by changes 
in the tfanks of its leaders. Ovej against it is a, 
minority which by the sipne means is struggling to 
enlarge itself into a majority. It pffers an alternative 
policy, made as attractive as possible in order to 
win over marginal members pf its dominant anta¬ 
gonist ; it presents alternative leaders whose characters 
and capacities appeal as strongly as may be to those 
who are dissatisfied with “ the old gang ” in office. 
Thus there is continual give and take, interminable 
discussion, incessant adaptation of* policy and pro¬ 
gramme, frequent change of personnel; so that, 

1 Dewey, Ethics of Democracy, pp. 9,11. 
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when at last the matter is brought to an issue and a 
vote is taken, the minority has had almost as much 
influence in deciding it as has the majority. It is 
a decision arrived at by the whole community. 
Professor Dewey rightly insists that as a result of 
this electoral interplay “ the minority is" represented 
in the policy which it forces the majority to accept 
in order to be a majority.” 1 He is btit echoing the 
words of an older American writer who expressed 
the same truth thus : “ The minority adopts enough 
of the ideas of the majority to attract those who are 
nearest to the line of division, and the majority in 
struggling to rcclaiiA them makes concessions. The 
issue is thus constantly shifting with the'wavering 
tide of battle, until the policy which at last prevails 
has become adjusted so as nearly to represent the 
average sense of the whole people. In shaping the 
policy which emerges from the conflict the minority 
acts a part scarcely less important than the majority.” * 
It is because the minority plays so vital add pro¬ 
minent a part in determining the poliev oithe majority 
that the majority can claiip to speak for the whole 
.community. It is owing to the fact the minority 
has exercised, and Tcnows that it has exercised, its 
full legitimate influence in moulding and modifying 
the programme of the majority that it rightly and 
readily submits to be overruled. 3 

1 Dewey, Ethic* of Democracy, p. 10. 

• Tilden, Works, i. 290, quoted by Dewey loc. cit. 

• Professor Giddinge, Democracy and Empty;, p. 195, argues forcibly 
that a majority in order to remain a majority must be moderate and must 
pursue a course midway between extremes. This is a notably different 
view from that of Burke, who held that a majority would be violently 
revolutionary {French Revolution, Clarendon Pftws Edition, p. 110), and 
from that of Sir Henry Maine, who maintained, on the other hand, that it 
would display a more than Chinese conservatism and stagnation ( Popular 
Government, p. 97). 
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§ 55. The Representation of Minorities. 


The principle just enunciated — viz. that the 
democratic national state is an organic unit with a 
single and indivisible general will which' is best 
expressed, after full and free discussion, by the vote 
of the majority—gives the key to the solution of 
several other problems related to popular sovereignty. 
Among these the most important is the problem of 
the representation .of minorities. 

There are few things that have excited graver 
ap*prehension among students of democratic institu¬ 
tions than the possible “ tyranny of the majority.” 
This apprehension is not limited to antagonists of 
democracy like Professor Blackie, Sir Henry Maine, 
or Mr. (J. Lowes Dickinson ; it is shared by men of 
pronounced popular and progressive views. Har- 


jington, the seventeenth-century author of Oceana, 
was a man of advanced commonwealth opinions, yet 


he expressed dread of the motions of the multitude; 
Lord Acton was a thicker of a most’liberal type, 
yet he said, ,r nhe one pervading evil of democracy is 


the tyranny of the majofity, or rather.of that party ^ 
not always the majority, that (Succeeds, by force or 


fraud, in earn tag election’s ”; 1 above all John Stuart 
Mill displayed the most consiftnfng anxiety lest the 


great Leviathan, whose claims he had so earnestly 
advocated, should, when established in power, behave 
like a brute: “ The tyranny of the majority,” he 
confessed, “ is now,generally included*among the evils 
against which society requires to be on its guard.” 


1 Acton, History of Freedom, p. 97. • 

1 Mill, Liberty, chap. f.: cf. also Laveleye, Le Oouvemement dans la 
Dimoeratie, voL L p. 325: “ Ep democratic il faut partout et par torn lea 
moyena a’efloroer de limiter 1m pouvoira de la majoritl, afin de proUger la 
minority," etc. etc. 
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It would be difficult to deny that these fears 
have much justification. Few tyrannies have been 
more real or more hateful than those of the 
corrupt majorities of the South American Republics, 
the venal majorities of Tammany Hall, the conscript 
majorities of countries like Rumania, 1 'the hetero¬ 
geneous majorities composed of aggregations of log¬ 
rolling minorities which have been ’'the curse of 
France. No one could expect mercy or moderation 
from any sort of majority at present likely to be 
thrown up among backward and demoralised peoples 
like those of Celtic Ireland or Slavonic Macedonia. 
“ It is worse and nuke unpleasant and more danger¬ 
ous,” says Professor York Powell, “ to be “ruled by 
many fools than by one fool or by a few fools. The 
tyranny of an ignorant and cowardly mob is a worse 
tyranny than the tyranny of an ignorant and cowardly 
clique or individual.” a 

Anti-democratic writers, with their pessimistic 
estimate of human nature, regard this “ tyrahny of 
the majority ” as an inevitable aijdv permanent 
feature of popular government. The believer in 
democracy, who necessarily takes a more hopeful 
view of his fellows, holds, on the contrary, that it is 
only a passing if horrible phase, indicative of moral 
and intellectual immaturity rather than of decadence 
and decline. All, however, agree in asking how this 
“ tyranny of the majority ”—whether permanent or 
passing—can be_ obviated or mitigated. The remedy 
usually recommended is some sort of representation 
of minorities. Some variety of device is suggested 

1 Cf. D. Mitrany in Tfie Balkans (Oxford Univdtaity Press), p. 287 : “No 
Rumanian Government ever fails to obtain a majority at an election.” 

* F. York Powell, “ Thoughts on Democracy,” in Beard’s Industrial 
Revolution, p. 36. c 
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by means of which a curb can be put into the jaws 
of Leviathan. The most elaborate of these mechanical 
contrivances is Hare’s scheme which J. S. Mill de¬ 
scribes, with enthusiastic testimony to its. probable 
efficacy, in the seventh chapter of his Representative 
■Government Less complicated and impossible is the 
scheme of proportional representation advocated by 
men so able and disinterested as the late Earl Grey 
and the late Lord Courtney. 8 Simplest of all, but 
the merest palliative^, are such expedients as “ fancy 
franchises ” and “ three - cornered constituencies.” 
None, of these ingenious inventions is the smallest 
good. A majority that is disposed to be tyrannous 
will be t/rannous still, however it may be manipulated, 
however many minorities may be represented before 
it, and however proportionally its victims may be 
ranged within its maw. On the other hand each of 
•the proposed remedies has positive disadvantages 
which render its adoption undesirable. Hare’s 
scheme would abolish our local constituencies which 
are the very basis of our parliamentary System; 
proportional representation would involve the dis¬ 
integration of our great national,, parties in favour 
of countless sectional gropps ; fancy franchises would 
rouse (as they did in 1867) the most vehement anta¬ 
gonism of the unfancied; ttree-eornered constitu¬ 
encies would lend themselves (as they did in. the 
’seventies) with peculiar ease to the machinations 
of the caucus. Further, all these, proposals alike 
have the more fundamental defect that they derogate 

1 Hare’s scheme is explained and commended by Professor Jethro 
Brown, The New Democfbcy, chap. iii. For a criticism of it see Bagehot, 
English Constitution , pp. 149-68. 

* There is an able exposition and defence of P.R. in Zenker, Der Parla- 
mentarismus, sein Wesen und seine Entwielduug (1914, Vienna). 
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from the unity of the nation, and tend to substitute 
for the representation of the general will the chaos 
of a number of particular wills. We do not want— 
indeed we want above all things to avoid—what we 
should get under both Hare’s scheme and the scheme 
of the Proportional Representation Society, viz. a par¬ 
liament which includes a number of members whose 
prime interest is not the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, but the propaganda of some sect or other. 
We should have teetotal members backed by solid 
phalanges of teetotal votes; anti-nicotine members 
sent up by serried masses of non-smokers; pacificist 
members supported by the cranky battalions of the 
conscientious objectors; faddists and fanatics of all 
sorts, representative of the concentrated eccentricities 
of the electorate. It is not the business of a minority 
to seek representation on its own account; but to 
seek, to influence the majority, to mould public 
opinion, to help to determine the general will. Each 
elector should regard himself as a microcosm of the 
Great Society. Parliaments (should consist, not of 
men whose prime concern i% the programme of some 
group or other, but of men who represent in the first 
instance the nation as a whqje in all itsjaried aspects 
and activities. 1 . .. 

Is there then no remedy for the “ tyranny of the 
majority”? There is v none—and there is need of 
none—save the purification of public opinion, the 
ennobling of public life, the rousing of public spirit, 
the education of public conscience, the development 
of the sense of public responsibility. What is needed 
is not the accentuation and perpetuation of propor- 

i On the question of the representation of minorities see Luveleye, Le 
Chuvemdmtnt dam la Dtmocrctit, vol ii. pp. 81 tqq. 
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tional sectionalisms, not the stereotyping of repre¬ 
sented minorities, but the emphasising of the unity 
of the nation and the enlargement of the idea of 
patriotism. Not in futile efforts by means of subtle 
devices to curb and check majorities, bul in the 
conversion 6f majorities to a magnanimous use of 
their omnipotence lies the way of deliverance. 1 


§ 56. The Problem of the Franchise. 

One of the latest advocates of proportional repre¬ 
sentation is Mr. H. jGr. Wells, who has momentarily 
diverted to parliamentary •reform that errant en- 
thusiasm.which during receift years he has success¬ 
ively bestowed upon Fabian Socialism, free love, 
natural science, national defence, episcopal religion, 
and various other causes, good, bad, and indifferent. 
}Ir. Wells, it would appear, has been goaded to his 
furious onslaught upon our present system of majority 
rule by a sense of his own electoral impotence. He 
finds by refqjence to WJiitaker's Almanack that he is 
represented in “parliament by Mr. Burdett Coutts, 
and he jinds from Hansard's Debates that Mr. Burdett^ 
Coutts’s views and his own do not coincide—it would, 
indeed, be alnlbst impossible that they should do so 
for any length of time, unles® l5lr. Burdett Coutts 
were subject to very sudden and inexplicable fluctua¬ 
tions of opinion. Mr. Wells rises from his study of 
Whitaker and Hansard with the angry ejaculation: 
“ I am more ineffective than a Galician Pole or a 
Bohemian who votes for his nationalist representative. 

1 Cf. F. Harrison, Ordetand Progress, p. 22 : “fThe various professorial 
devices for regenerating society by giving votes to minorities, classes, 
groups, properties, or acquirements, exhibit to my mind only the art of 
constitution-making in its stago of pragmatical dotagg.” 
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Politically I am a negligible item in the constituency 
of this Mr. Burdett Coutts.” 1 Now it may be 
admitted that Mr. Wells’s vote—if he cast it, though 
apparently he did not, or else he surely would have 
remembered against whom he recorded it—had but 
little influence upon the result of the 'Westminster 
election. It is indeed a rare phenomenon when any 
individual elector can attribute to his solitary vote 
a decisive effect upon the issue of a parliamentary 
contest. But, even granting this, is it true to say 
that politically Mr. Wells is a “negligible iteip ” 
either in the Westminster constituency or in the 
country at large ? •’Obviously it is not true. If it 
were true, why has Mr. Wells troubled himself to 
write In thi Fourth Year 1 It is a book that is 
intended to influence, and one that will doubtless 
succeed in influencing, .multitudes of electors both in 
Westminster and throughout the kingdom in favoue 
of proportional representation and in favour of the 
league of free nations. Mr. Wells is aij able and 
persuasive writer, and he almost certainly has a 
numerous following, especially among those who have 
.not concerned themselves to track his previous 
eccentric course. Probably his influence is scarcely 
less considerable than that of Miss Marie Corelb or 
Sir Hall Caine. Mr. Wells, in fact, bke Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, makes a great deal too much of the mere vote. 
A vote is in reality little more than an instrument 
for recording public opinion, an indicator for register¬ 
ing the general will. One might indeed vary the 
well-known aphorism of Fletcher of Saltoun and say : 
“ I care not who has the vote, provided that I control 
public opinion and the general will.” The primarily 

1 Wells, In ike Fourth Year, p, 163. 
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important things are, in fact, those forces which mould 
public opinion and determine the general will, and 
these are wholly independent of the distribution of 
the franchise. They are in truth independent of all 
accidental circumstances; they are unaffected by 
age or sex, by race or class, by time or space, by life 
or death. Up to the present, for instance, women 
have had no votes in the United Kingdom ; yet they 
have from time immemorial exerted a powerful 
control over British politics by means of their per¬ 
sonal influence, their social prestige, their literary 
ability, their moral example—to say nothing of their 
recent activity with horsewhips, hdmmers, and bombs. 
Now at la$t they have got the vote, and when they 
exercise it they will probably be astonished to find 
how little difference it makes to either themselves 
or any one else. After each of the three Reform Acts 
of the nineteenth century—1832, 1867, 1884—it was 
remarked with amazement how small an effect the 
electoraF and other changes had, either «n the con¬ 
stitution of the House of Commons or on the course 
of British policy. As wa$ observed in the case of 
the Jackdaw of Reims, 

What gav^ rise to no little surprise, . 

W T as that nobody seemed one fenny the worse 

—or the better ! The explanation, of course, is that 
public opinion does not change with the enlargement 
of the electorate, and that the general will remains 
stable amid all the redistributions of Ahe seats. It 
is a matter of comparative insignificance whether 
the mandate of the eommunity-as-a-whole is pro¬ 
claimed by a majority of five million out of eight 
million electors, or by st majority of ten million out 
of sixteen. In spite of wide differences between 

z 
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electoral units, there is in a large multitude such 
general cancellation of surds that roughly |=f{ 
What is vital is that the community-as-a-whole, am 
the whole community, should in very deed be repre 
sented. Under the old parliamentary system during 
the eighteenth century only one person! in fifty hac 
a vote, yet a strong defence of that restricted franchise 
could be made,"and actually was made, on the grounc 
that the constituencies and the electoral qualifications 
were so varied that no important interest and nc 
single class was without its effective voice. Thf 
most deadly criticism of that old parliamentarj 
system was, not that the voters were so few, but tha' 
they did not as a matter of fact correctly expresi 
public opinion, or accurately indicate the general will 
It is desirable that national affairs should be 
regarded from as many different points of view a 
possible. It is further necessary for the nation^ 
well-being that the interests of no class should b 
neglected: _ the health of the body politic depend 
upon the prosperity of all its members. Hence i 
follows that the franchise should *be as wide am 
varied as possible. But it should be clearly under 
stood that the franchise is not primarily a persona 
right, but a public trust. The old radical cry of “ on 
man, one vote ” was hopelessly individualistic. Thos 
who uttered it approached the franchise problem fror 
a totally wrong direction. No man, apart from hi 
qualifications, has a valid claim to the vote; and c 
his qualifications the community is the final judge 
Mere -manhood may justify an unenfranchised ir 
dividual in asking for the vote, and may require tha 
his request be respectfully considered ; but the con: 
munity’s judgment concerning his capacity to pei 
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immediately. The electors retain, and do not sur- 
dhder'to him, then* control of Sfiairs; they furnish 
him continuously* with derailed, and authoritative 
instrusjions; they require him to keep them regu¬ 
larly informed of all that is going on; they maintain! 
.'their hold over him (in case he prove recalcitrant) 
by,such 'devices as the “ initiative, referendum, and/ 
recal l ” at pre'sent solftkch in vogue in America .* 

This lunfoerin^ rickety; and* slow-moving •ad¬ 
ministration by means of strictly controlled delegates 
is tfte only form of democratic'government, in the 
proper sense of the term, possible ip states of larger 
size tl)pn cities and cantons. Its defects are so 
obvious, itS stability so slight, its tendency to trans-^ 
mute itself either into a numbef of direct democracies 
on the one side or into representative'government on 
$e other Bide so strong, that but few specimens exist, 
or have eVer existed, ta provide material for analysis. 
The American Electoral Colleg e, which meets every 
four years to choose the President of the United 
States, although it was intended by the Constitution 
that it should consist of free an<l independent repre¬ 
sentatives, has of cflurse been reduced by the party 
conventions to an assembly of the most rigidly fettered 
delegates that it is possible to conceive: but the 
American Electoral College is* not a governing body. 
-A nearer approach to democratic government through 
the medium of cjplegates is •fto'be found in several of 
the cdhstituent states of the union, e.g. Orego n, where! 
the operation of the “ initiative, referendum, amT 
recall ” has 'deprived.the state-legislatures of almost’ 

1 Cf. Godkin, Unjortsten Tendencies of Democracy, p. IjH: u The demo¬ 
cratic theory of the representative has always been thal he it a delegate 
wot to vote, nflfc for what he thinka beet, bat for what hit constituent* 
think beefl even if.it oontroverta hit own opinjob,” 
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form the duties of citizenship is what determines the 
issue. It is quite proper that infants, imbeciles, and 
criminals should be excluded from the electoral roll; 
they cannot, by reason of their mental j3T moral 
defects, rightly represent the mind or the conscience 
•of the nation. It is probably, but less certainly, 
proper that paupers should also be excluded; for 
their proved incompetence in their own affairs does 
not commend them as controllers of communal 
business, while their very impecuniosity may be 
ejected to render them at once predatory and 
prodigal. 1 It is not often that one can agree with 
Treitschke, but on this point lie is sound. “ The 
right to v'ote,” he says, “ is not an individual right but 
rather a civic duty to be exercised for the good of the 
community and the welfare of the state; conse¬ 
quently the question who is to vote must be a matter 
to be decided by the state.” a Mr. J. A. Hobson 
says the same thing in the words ; “ Political power 
ought 'to be distributed in proportion .to ability to 
use it for the public*good.” 3 Even Mr. ftamsay 
MacDonald echoes Treitschke quite sensibly when he 
says : *' Nor should the state grant the ‘ right ’ tee 
the franchise unless by doing so it js promoting its 
own ends.” 4 In similar vein Jf.*de Laveleye argues 
that the exercise of the vote is not a natural right 

1 Fabian Tract, No. 11, p. 6, argues that 4 ‘ the paupers must vote because, 
since if the laws were just there would be no paupers, the paupers have the 
first right to a voice in altering the unjust laws by what they are the greatest 
sufferers.” Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson effectively replies : “ It might perhaps 
be plausibly maintained that if the law* were just there would be no criminals 
and lunatics. Would it follow that criminals and lunatics should have a 
vote ?”— Development of Parliament, p. 162. 

* Davis, Political Thought of H. von Treitsdjce, p. *143. Of course 
Treitechke’s conception of the state is very different from that of the 
democrat; but that is another question. 

* Hobson, Crisis of Liberalism, p. 79. Cf. also p. 80. 

4 MacDonald, Socialism and Government, vot i. p. V. 
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but a public function: “ C’est prendre part au 
gouvernement et a l’administration des interets de 


tous.” 1 


§ 57. Conclusion. 

One of the strongest arguments why, in Hie interests- 

of the community, the franchise should be extended 

as widely as is compatible with the general well-being, 

is that so long as there are large unenfranchised 

classes there can never be permanent political peace 

or enduring constitutional stability. “ They won’t 

be happy till they get it ” is as true of the democratic 

vote in the case of thfbse unenfranchised classes as it is 
« 

true of national independence in the case of subjugated 
peoples. And until the peoples are happy in the 
possession of both external and internal autonomy 
the conditions of progress in all spheres of communal 
activity will be wanting. The most important 
thing about the franchise is to get it permanently 
settled and opt of the way. “ For almost two genera¬ 
tions,’’’wrote Mr. Frederic Haurison in 1875, “ political 
activity has exhausted its Resources m promoting or 
•resisting projects, for the redistribution of»power. 
In the meantime the efficiency of government itself 
has too often been neglected by both parties alike, 
and the things which the government ought to do 
have been commonly .forgotten, while all have been 
contending as to how political rights should be 
shared.” * Since Mr. Harrison wrote, another genera¬ 
tion has passed, and even now / 1 after an agitation 
of a most deplorable and demoralising nature, the 
question is not'quite settled: for the differences 

1 Laveloye, Lt Qonvemement dans la Dimocratit, vol ii p. 40. 

K’Harrifon, Order and Progress, p. 3. 
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which in the Act of 1918 distinguish male from female 
voters cannot be regarded as likely to be tolerated 
permanently by the majority. There can be no final 
rest now until all sex disabilities are removed, and 
an equal and universal suffrage established.* There is 
.no logical riason for entrusting the vote to a woman of 
thirty and withholding it from a woman of twenty- 
one. The wotnen trained in the twerftieth century are 
as a matter of fact more, and not less, likely to be 
fitted for public life than their Victorian aunts. The 
sqoner anomalies are swept away from the Act of 
1918 and bed-rock bottom reached the better. 1 There 
alone will constitutional stability and repose be found. 

Although it is probably true that, provided public 
opinion and the general will remain unchanged, the 
doubling of the electorate will not immediately have 
any marked effect upon either the personnel of the 
.House of Commons or the policy of the British 
Empire, yet it must be admitted that there is one 
new element of uncertainty in the enlarged electorate. 
Never before has political power been entrusted to 
masses of peojfle so entirely ignorant of public affairs, 
so inexperienced in all matters of administration, sp 
lacking in organisation, so emdtional* so liable to be 
misled by blandishments, plausibilities, and senti¬ 
mentalities. If Britain were*a direct democracy in 
which the actual conduct of affairs were in the hands 
of the enfranchised citizens, the granting of votes to 
women would be certainly and speedily fatal. But, 
as Britain is not a direct democracy, but merely an 

indirect one in which the function of the possessors 

• 

1 The argument* in favqpr of universal suffrage, and the considerations 
for and against the granting of vote* to women, are lucidly presented by 
Laveleye, op. tit. voL ii. pp. 50^nd 60. Cf. also Holt, Study of Government, 
pp, 117-19. 
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of the franchise is not to govern, but only to choose 
a government and to indicate the main lines of policy, 
no harm need result. On the contrary, the result 
may be decisively good. But it will be so only on 
the conditio^ that all the electors, new and old, 
clearly recognise the limitation of theii* functions; 
i.e. distinctly understand that the members whom 
they choose are' representatives and riot delegates; 
resolutely abstain from intermeddling with the details 
of affairs of state ; fully realise that the community- 
as-a-whole has entrusted them with the power pf 
the vote primarily in order that .they may the more 
effectively interpret public opinion and indicate the 
general will. On this condition—-the fulfilment of 
which is unfortunately far from assured—the estab¬ 
lishment of a genuinely universal suffrage may have 
a result most decisively good. For it ought immensely 
to strengthen the position, and increase the power,* 
of such ministries as under it may be placed in office. 

Now, one of the most disquieting feature? ofrecent 
British ‘politics, as we have already remarked, has 
berin the feebleness of the ( successive governments 
\fhich have nominally ruled the kingdom. Ministers 
who ought to Have been strong in the consciousness 
that they represented the sovereign people, and drew 
their authority from fhe sources of its indefeasible 
right and its inexhaustible power, have, one after 
another, vacillated and cringed before illegal strikers, 
Sinn Fein rebels, turbulent ecclesiastics, conscientious 
objectors, syndicalist shop-stewards, and indeed any 
group of antagonists possessed of political influence 
and capable' of offering organised resistance. The 
spectacle of impotence in office and successful law¬ 
lessness in powe^ has in truth been one of the most 
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humiliating and disgraceful phenomena of our recent 
history. The causes of this intolerable state of semi¬ 
anarchy are broadly two. The first is the fact that 
there are considerable groups of men who are ready 
to use their electoral power for sectionaj and selfish, 
rather than*for national and patriotic, ends. Hence 
they "are able to threaten, and they do in fact re¬ 
morselessly threaten, with “ hideous* ruin and com¬ 
bustion ” any ministers who may courageously and 
equitably enforce any law that they happen to dislike. 
The second cause is that ministers have been too 
much mere party headers and representatives of 
sectional caucuses ; too little th® servants of the com- 
munity-ffs-a-wholeand representatives of the sovereign 
people, in its integrity. They have taken too narrow 
and debased a view of their position and their dignity. 
They have looked upon themselves too exclusively 
%s the nominees and the dependents of the fluctuat¬ 
ing and incalculable aggregation of individual voters 
whose 'momentary support has placed them in power. 
They have trembled V>o readily before the* frowns 
of the whips and the yire-pullers. 1 If only they 
could have realised that the vote of the majority tq 
which they owed their glevatifin wa§ the resultant 
of the interplay of all the influeqpes'operating in the 
whole Great Society; if only tfiey could have believed 
that they were the supreme agents and executors of 
the general will, then surely they would have faced 
their responsibilities and have done their duty with 
greater courage and fidelity. The 'immense influx 
of new electors, coupled with the vast changes of all 
sorts effected by the war, will shake old* conventions 

1 Cf. Godkin, Problem* of Modern Democracy , p. 201: “ To the mind of 
the ordinary legislator of to-day, the duty of pleaaing the voter* it even 
more obligatory than the duty of furnishing them i*fth good government.” 
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to their very base. If but the ministers of the new 
democracy can grasp the fact that they represent not 
merely the party that places them in office, but the 
whole sixteen millions of the new electorate; and 
not merely the sixteen millions of the new electorate, 
but the whole community of the British peoples 
whose general will the electors indicate—then, indeed, 
will they bring to the task of government a loftier 
sense of responsibility, and a firmer resolution ; then 
will they face rebels and revolutionaries with a 
sterner determination and a more worthy confidence 
in the cause of national sovereignty and common 
law. 



CHAPTER XI 


DISCIPLINE ANI) DUTY 

“ The essence of democ&tic rule is that the voice of the majority 
sh«uld prevail.”— Lord Cromer in Spectator. 

“ In a democracy indiscipline is general. Men in authority can re¬ 
quest but not command.”—J. Ellis Barker, Foundations of Germany. 

“ A true democracy is only possible when Society, a true organism, 
becomes conscious of its intelligence and will, and thus is capable of 
that self-control which is the essence of Democracy, and which contains 
the only liberty and equality that are worth the names.”—J. A. Hobson, 
Crisis of Liberalism. 

“ Democracy and discipline are not incompatible at all. They are 
complementary, and each can be at its best only when it is sustained 
^>y the other. Only a disciplined and self-controlled people can bo 
free to rule itself.”—A. E. Zimmern, Nationality and Government. 

“ Whitt alarms me most among the phenomena of our industrial 
life is the growing irresponsibility of the working classes. Jly this I 
mean not only tbei^ failure Ut recognise obligations to any class put 
their own; but the failure to regognisc their own interests as part of 
a co-operative commonwealth. . . . The working.classes suggest to # 
me a long disciplined army which has suddenly discovered that it can 
coerce its officers.”—W. Smart inJSpectator , September 6, 1913. 

“ When all submit to law imposed by Jhe common will for the 
common good, then law is not slavcrj but true liberty.”— Philip 
Snowden, Socialism and Syndicalism. 

“A co-operative commonwealth mu|t have a common will which 
it enforces, to some extent or other, on the individuals in the common¬ 
wealth.”— Ramsay MacDonald, Socialism and Government. 

** Feebleness in its Government is the most frightful calamity that 
can befall a nation.”—Maxima of Napoleon. ^ 

§ 58. Indiscipline and Passive. Resistance. 

The obverse side of that ministerial feebleness which 
has just been noted is the tendencw.on the part of 
315 
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numerous groups of the population to achieve their 
sectional purposes not by methods of persuasion but 
by methods of lawlessness. It is difficult to say 
which is pause and which effect; for action and inter¬ 
action are instantaneous and cumulative. Just as 
in a class of schoolboys a weak master is at once 
detected by the r instinct of the rowdies, so in a stfite is 
a weak government discovered intuitively and im¬ 
mediately—no matter how loud its bluster or how 
vehement its bluff—by the rebels and the anarchists. 
“ There can be no doubt,” says Sir Arthur Clay, “ that 
the most efficient ally of the fdrees of revolution is 
the appearance of irresolution and timidity in the 
administration.” 1 In the case both of the microcosm 
of the school and the macrocosm of the state weakness 
breeds disobedience, and disobedience exposes weak¬ 
ness, until, after a short period of acerbating conflict, 
there is a swift descent into chaos. • 

The recent drift towards lawlessness in Britain 
has already .been noticed in this book,* but it is 
necessary here and now to 'consider it again from 
another point of view.. It has been regarded and 
'depicted abo\ y e ao ope of the distinctive features of 
the most dangerous of all the cross-ro^ds along which 
democracy is being , lured to self-destruction—the 
cross-road of Anarchism. It remains in this place 
to observe that disobedience, lawlessness, indiscipline, 
whatever form they may take, are entirely incom¬ 
patible with that sovereignty of the general will— 
that self-determination of the whole community by 
means of the rule of the representative majority— 
which is the essence of true democracy. One of the 


x Clay, Syndicalism and Labour, p. 30. 
* * See above, § 45. 
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gravest dangers, indeed, that confronts the British 
peoples at the present time is the danger lest, having 
assumed the supreme authority once held by kings 
and lords, they should in turn be overthjown by 
turbulent minorities among themselvest Britain is 
by M r. H. G* Wells rightly included among countries 
whicT^ ‘ ‘ are all slipping about on that same slope 
down which Russia has slid.” 1 That able adminis¬ 
trator, sincere democrat, and notable political thinker, 
Sir Charles Lucas, ha% described the perilous situation 
in the words : “ The most widespread evil in Great 
Britain is—or was till the war came upon us—the 
decline in the habit of obedience‘impatience of disci¬ 
pline in all phases of life, in all grades of society. 
The many choose the few, but will not obey the few 
when they have chosen them.” 2 

There are three main varieties of this anti-demo- 
efratic indiscipline. They may be named respectively 
passive resistance, impertinent interference, and active 
rebellion. Let us consider each in turn.* 

The passive rgsister is one who refuses to do’ some¬ 
thing which the law orders hjm to do, on the ground 
that he* has some moral or otjier* objection to it. 
He sets his personal will,.or the will of a group to 
Which he belongs, against th% general will of the 
community; he opposes the conscience of himself or 
of his group to the general conscience. Thus in 1902 
a small company of Nonconformists declined to pay 
part of their education rates because, they objected 
to the religious provisions of the Education Aot of 
that year; thus again in 1915 a No-C]pnscription 
Fellowship was formed consisting of men who were 

1 Wells, In the Fourth Year , p* 111, 

' Loom, The Empire end Democracy," in leehume on the Empire and 
the future, p. 22. . 
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resolved on pacificist grounds to resist every demand 
of the state for their military service. These two 
examples out of many must suffice. In each case 
the act ,of the resisters, or prospective resisters, was 
one of definite rebellion ; for, as Sir Frederick Pollock 
well says, “ the citizen who sets himself against the 
authority of the state is thereby, so far as in hifri lies, 
dissolving civil society.” 1 Now I am far from wish¬ 
ing to contend that rebellion against the state is 
never justified; for to urge that plea would be to 
condemn the long and noble line of our ancestors 
who won for us the liberties which we now enjoy; 
it would be to go to Treitsc-hkean lengths of state- 
idolatry.® Rather than subscribe to the immoral 
tenets of that Moloch-creed, which has done so 
much to transmute the once kindly and semi- 
Christian German folk into fiends incarnate, I 
would go’ to that splendid extreme of anarchic 
individualism which F. W. H. Myers eulogises in 
his St. Paul: 

Whoso has felt the Spirit o? the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or deny; 

Yea, with one voice, 0 World, though thou degiest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

If one is to keep at all in touch with the facts of life ; 
if one is to remain on the side of the saints and martyrs; 
if one is to hold with Christ rather than with Pontius 
Pilate, one must admit that the state may err in 
judgment and may sin in practice. This is even true 
when the state is democratic in'its constitution. It 
is all too possible for public opinion to be (at any 
rate temporarily) mistaken; for.the general will to 

1 Pollock, Hittory of Ike Science of Politice, p. 66. 

» (X. Treitachke, f olitik, 1 186, for • total dental of the right of netatesoe. 
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ill independent power . 1 In modeH LSwitaerlaad^tog, 
ihe abandonment of independence and direet demo¬ 
cracy by the Forest Cantons was secured only by-the 
consent on the part of'the Federal Government that 
mattgra of fundam ental iriiportynce shouldJbg_^u- 
iarl y subm itted . tocantofti^^ • 

[f, "however, all the examples^of delegated democracy 
were collected and were added to all the examples of 
direct democracy* that ‘the world’s history has to 
show, it» would be,found that democracy" as a form 
of government has played but a small part in the 
politics of mankind. Very different is the case of 
democracy as a form pf state. 

§ 2. 'Democracy as a Form of State. 

c i i 

Democracy a? a form of state is consis.tentt.with 
any type of government—democratic, aristocratic, 
or monarchic. It may adopt, and in the rare in¬ 
stances which we have “just noted has adopted, a 
democratic form of government, direct or delega- 
tional. Equally readily, however, it may adopt, and 
as a matter of fact has much more frequently adopted, 
an aristocratic forfn* There i§, moreover, no reason 
in the nature of things why it should not adopt a 

o 

1 Cf. J. D. Barnett, Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon; Wood- 
row Wilson, The Staid, §§ 895-7; Holt, Introduction to the Study of Govern¬ 
ment, pp. 131 sqq.; Croly, Progftxsivt Democracy, pp. 266 sqq. ; Weyl, The 
New Democracy, pp. 394 sqq. • • 

1 Cf. Woodrow Wilson, The State, §§ 621 and 667 j^LaveJeye, Le Qouverne- 
■ment dans la dimocratie, vol. ii. pp. 146 sqq. ^Hobson, Crisis of Liberalism, 
pp. 71-86. • 

o* Cf. Carlyle, Latter Day Pamphlets, No. ^ : “All that democracy ever 
meant Ifas there—the attainment of a truer and true^Aria toe racy or Govern¬ 
ment by the Best/’ This, of oourse, is aft exaggeration.. Democracy means 
muoh more than tnat. All that I am stating, however, at^present, is that 
democracy as a form of state is not incompatible with aristocracy^* a form 
of government. • 
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be (at any rate momentarily) misdirected; for the 
general conscience to be (at any rate for a period) 
perverted. The majority, especially in these days of 
its inexperience and immaturity, is liable to^gusts of 
passion, to hasty generalisations, to rasl^ resolutions, 
to m alignant tempers, to wicked surrenders to the 
I5evflfc In cases where the individual conscience 
is convinced that the democratic state—that is, the 
community-as-a-whole acting through its representa¬ 
tive electoral majority—is gravely wrong, and is going 
th^way of wickedness, it has to decide between two 
courses. It has to decide whether it is right to con¬ 
tinue to retain membership of»the community, to 
obey the'obnoxious law under protest, and to limit 
opposition to the proper constitutional means pro¬ 
vided, such as arguing, petitioning, canvassing, voting, 
and so on ; or, on the other hand, whether it is right 
to withdraw from the community, to refuse to obey 
the law, and to carry opposition any length of resist¬ 
ance thht njay be necessary. To rebel or.not to rebel, 
that is the question ; to remain a member or'not to 
remain a member, that js the alternative. It is'a 
question of the utmost gravity ; it ip a question to be. 
answered by the individual conscience'; it is a ques¬ 
tion not of personal right but of qpmmunal duty, for 
there can never be a personal* right to rebel unless 
there is a communal duty to rebel. Rebellion, even 
in the form of mere passive resistance, is a challenge 
to the very existence of the state, and no one should 
embark upon it unless he is prepared to face the, 
consequences involved in the break up of*tlTe Great 
Society which he resets and defies. • In tlie case of a 
modern democratic state such as Britain, when a man 
remembers all that he and his fellows-owe to it; when 
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he realises what its destruction would mean; 1 when 
he takes into account the numerous constitutional 
methods that are provided by means of which he can 
make his protest and use his influence to secure repeal, 
he will fiesit*ate long before he takes the irrevocable 
plunge into anarchy. I am not here concerned to con¬ 
sider in detail the rare circumstances in which vSTrtiay 
be justifiable—or, to speak more correctly, morally 
obligatory—to rebel against the authority of the demo¬ 
cratic state. Those who wish to consider them will 
find them discussed in the works of Green, RitcJjie, 
Bosanquet, and MacCunn. 2 1 .agree with all these 
writers that they ate so rare and exceptional as to 
have little more than a casuistical, or theoretical, 
interest. The point that I wish to emphasise here 
is that there is a clear alternative before the conscience- 
stricken objector, and no third course. He must 
either obey the law, so long as it is unrepealed; or 
he must recognise the fact that in refusing to do so 
he is rebelling, is separating himself from the Great 
Society, and linking himself with those who conspire 
for its destruction. He capnot at one and the same 
. time be a member of it, sharing its common life, 
enjoying its protection and its corporate privileges, 
helping to mould its general will, claiming its fran¬ 
chise ; and also at the same time its antagonist, 
standing outside it, proclaiming it hostile to him, 
declining to recognise the authority of the general 

1 Cf. Green, Principles of Political Obligation, p. 163 : “ The destruction 
of the state would mean a general loss of freedom, a general substitution of 
kreof^r good will in men’s dealings with each other, that would 

outweigh tlie evil of any slavery under such limitations and regulations as 
an organised stave imposes upon it.” 

* Note especially Green, Principles of Pc 1 it teal Obligation, pp. 110-53; 
Ritchie, Natural Rights, p. 243; Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the 
State , pp. 71-161; MacCunn, Ethics of Citizenship, pp. 77-83. The present 
writer also has an essay on ♦ he subject in his Freedom in Service, 
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will which he has helped to mould, refusing to obey 
the laws enacted by the enfranchised, whose majority- 
vote he has assisted to determine, It is impossible 
to be both a good citizen and a passive resister. 
The supreme issue at the present day, among pro¬ 
gressive peeples is between reform and revolution, 
■m?N|en Democracy and Bolshevism ; and the passive 
resister, whatever may be his intentidiis and whatever 
he may think about the matter, is placing himself on 
the side of the Bolshevists. It is open to a con¬ 
scientious objector who wishes to remain a reformer 
to use countless constitutional means to influence 
public opinion, to change the general will, to secure 
the repeal of an obnoxious* law—but meantime he 
must and will obey. If he does not obey, he is no 
longer a reformer, but a revolutionist. He must, of 
course, as a revolutionist, be prepared to face the 
consequences of his rebellion. He must not repine, 
or whine, or display monstrous indignation—as some 
of our* present-day passive resisters do—if he has to 
suffer some of the mipor inconveniences oftnartyr- 
dom. For tkd state (t.e. the politically organised 
community) also has a conscience, also has a will, 
also has a claim to protect itself. Irf the interest of 
all it cannot allow the law to bq broken. The state 
in maintaining its cause against the passive resister, 
and in compelling him either to submit or depart, 
is not opposing physical force to moral force; for 
the state itself is a moral being whose prime concern 
is justice. Still less is it opposing secul ar authority 
to religious authority; for the fundamental" political 
doctrines of the Ifeyr Testament are the divine right 
of rulers, and the duty of Christian obedience to the 
powers that be. 
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It is necessary to lay great stress upon the fact 
that the resister is a rebel and a revolutionist, because 
unfortunately it is not always sufficiently recognised 
either by the resister himself or by the government 
which represents the outraged and flouted com¬ 
munity. If it were clearly recognised, wfi should not 
have before us the anomalous spectacle of metf'who 
thus cut themselves off from the common life of the 
nation still claiming to share, and being allowed to 
share, all the advantages of good citizenship—and 
even special privileges in addition; of men who 
refuse to obey the law being permitted to enact laws 
for others; of mere who decline to employ their 
individual force in the defence of their country being 
able to demand—and with the grossest inconsistency 
actually demanding—the protection of the police for 
their individual lives and property. The government 
has been far too tender with passive resisters of alk 
sorts. As it shut its eyes to the German menace 
and played at military preparation until the war 
burst upon it; as it shut its* eyes to the Sinn Fein 
peril and temporised until the Irish rebellion broke 
out; so it shuts its eyes to the threats of incipient 
Bolshevism and tolerates violation of the law in the 
vain hope that rebels may be conciliated and revolu¬ 
tion avoided. The supreme interest of every com¬ 
munity is the reign of law, which in a democratic 
state means the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
general conscience and the general will. The govem- 
,jnejjt is the., trustee for the community in respect of 
this cardinal concern. Nothing can excuse failure 
in the exercise of its trust. “ No community,” says 
Mr. C. H. Pearson, “ can allow its citizens to take 
part against itself on the ground that they belong to 
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an ideal realm of duty, religion, and the like.” 1 
Each case of passive resistance should be judged on 
its own demerits ; but one and all should obviously 
be regarded as involving removal from the.electoral 
roll. Only a very muddle-headed or unreasonable 
resi ster couM possibly expect both to elect legislators 
acftraB refuse to obey laws ; only a very feeble govern¬ 
ment would ‘permit him to do both. The more 
extreme and serious cases might logically require 
further withdrawals of civic privileges, until finally 
reqpurse might have to be had to denationalisation 
and deportation. The democratic community should 
do everything in its power tctreritter its laws equitable 
and to aVoid giving offence to sensitive consciences; 
it should allow to all alike the utmost freedom of 
discussion and the largest scope for influence; but 
when at last the law is made it must, until it is re¬ 
pealed, at all costs be enforced with impartial firmness. 


§ 59 . Freedom of Discussion and the Duty of Obedience. 

“ Dissentient* minorities,” said Professor Henry 
Sidgwicic, one of the most broad-mindrti and tolerant* 
of men, “ must either submit or depart.” * This at 
first sight appears to be a harsh^diatum ; and it would 
actually be harsh if one were to lose sight of the 
process by which a democratic jnajority becomes such, 
and a democratic minority remains such. As we 
have already seen, the vote which decides the question 
of majority and minority, and indicates 
will, comes at the end of a long course o^ discussion 
and debate—on platform, in press, from pulpit— 

1 Peareon, National Lift and Character, p. 198. 

* Sidgwick, Elements of Politics , p. 6JJ. 


2a 
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during which the minority has had the amplest 
opportunity to make its voice heard, and to bring 
to bear the full legitimate weight of its moral influence 
upon th$ community-as-a-whole. In the final result 
the minority, is represented by the modifications of 
policy which it has compelled the majority to make 
in order to become or remain a majority. The epsGfice 
of this process, however, is freedom of discussion, and 
if as a matter of fact freedom of discussion has been 
denied, then the minority has a real grievance, and 
the majority may be regarded as exercising a ^.eal 
tyranny. 1 In such a case there 4s no genuine demo¬ 
cracy ; there is a dominance of one portion of a com¬ 
munity over another. There is no unitary com¬ 
munal life, but a sectional schism inconsistent with 
democratic nationhood. The two things, majority 
rale and freedom of discussion, are indeed co-relative 
to one another; the one implies the other; both are 
essential to true democracy. In order that minorities 
may really be represented there must be full freedom 
of discussion; in order that the majority may really 
rule there must be full and complete obedience to the 
•daw. Minoritibs that, after they have enjoyed full 
freedom of discussion, refill to submit to the general 
will which they have t done so much' to determine, 
may be without harshness considered to have separated 
themselves from the body politic; and hence may 
without undue severity, if they persist in their refusal, 
be required to depart. By their own act they have 
-.-•aaner?'} themselves, and have made themselves alien. 

Example? have not been wanting in recent years 

v • 

1 Cf. a notable passage in MacCunn’s Ethics of Citizenship, p. 80, begin¬ 
ning : “ The sting of tyranny comes when** man feels that he has not been 
consulted.’' 
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of cases in which each of these co-relatives has existed 
without the other; that is to say, of cases in which by 
one of the two means indicated genuine democracy has 
been destroyed. We have had on the one h%nd cases 
of ruling majorities suppressing freedom of discussion; 
and on the cTther hand of recalcitrant minorities who 
liavt?*^ijoyed freedom of discussion refusing to obey 
the law. Majbrities which suppress discussion can¬ 
not complain if silenced minorities refuse to submit; 
minorities which refuse to submit cannot complain 
if putraged majorities suppress their freedom of 
speech. What is utterly anti-democratic and tyranni¬ 
cal is that majorities should 1>otH suppress discussion 
and also’enforce submission; what is utterly anti¬ 
democratic and anarchic is that minorities should 
claim the right both freely to discuss and also con¬ 
scientiously to disobey. The first may be described 
as the vice of Prussianism, the second as the vice of 
Bolshevism. Prussianism consists of discipline with¬ 
out self-determination ; Bolshevism consists of self- 
determination without discipline. They are the two 
deadliest foes Chat Democracy has to fear—the 
Scylla and the Charybdis between which it must pass • 
with unswerving steadings if it is ,to escape irre¬ 
mediable destruction. Democracy implies both self- 
determination and discipline in equal measure ; the 
harmonious union of the twp being connoted by 
the term “ self-government.” 

Examples of the suppression of legitimate freedom 
of discussion on the’part of ruling majorities jkauflfcd* 
in the earlier history of Britain ; but they belong for 
the most part to the .period before the great Reform 
Acts. During the nineteenth century liberty of 
speech, freedom of the press, and right of public 
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meeting were developed and established so fully that 
never before and nowhere else has so large a scope 
been provided for the exercise of all sorts of lawful 
influence Minorities, quite properly, have taken full 
advantage of. this condition of things, and they have 
been able to exert a power in British politics quite 
disproportionate to their numerical strength/^The* 
Fabian Society, for example, has less than 3000 
members; yet it has guided the course of British 
labour for twenty years. Mr. qnd Mrs. Sidney Webb 
have been counted arithmetically as but two, £nd 
electorally as but one; yet they*have held the Fabian 
Society in the hollbw/of their hands. All this is 
exactly in accordance with what should be‘in a true 
democracy. Public opinion, as we have already seen, 
is determined not by quantitative but by qualitative 
forces; not by weight of numbers but by the spiritual 
and imponderable influences. With free discussion, 
a prophetic minority of one, if that one be a Socrates, 
a Christ, a Paul, or a Mohammed, can attain, and does 
attain’, more power than the massed multitudes of 
tie unilluminated. Similarly the general will can 
* often in the *same conditions be determined by the 
zealous exhortations of one or of a very few. In short, 
where democrats freedom, of discussion obtains, 
minorities have the amplest possible scope for all 
reasonable exercise of control. They can secure re¬ 
presentation for themselves to the utmost limits of 
their powers pf persuasion and appeal. It is true 
Reissue is finally decided—and it is right that 
it should be so decided—by a majority-vote in which 
each elector counts but as o»e.' Thus Mr. Sidney 
Webb hitherto has had but-a single vote, and Mrs. 
Webb none af All. • It is, however, I imagine, a matter 
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of supreme indifference to Mr. and Mrs. Webb whether 
they personally have votes or not. Their great in¬ 
fluence and controlling power is exerted not by means 
of their individual votes, but by their immense hold 
over public opinion. Tens of thousands of yotes all 
oyer the country represent the opinion which the 
Webbs have formed, and indicate tjie tendency of 
the general will which they have determined. A vote, 
in fact, is not the measure of a man’s or woman’s 
political influence ; it is the measure of the effective 
political influences that have been brought to bear 
upon him or her. But that these influences all may 
have fair play and an open field, freedom of discussion 
is the essential condition. 

On the other hand, where democratic liberty of 
speech, freedom of press, and light of public meeting 
exist as they do in Britain in normal times, there is 
a corresponding obligation of the strongest kind on 
unsuccessful minorities to submit to the decision of 
the prevailing majority. They have had their oppor¬ 
tunity of exertyig influence, and they have used.it 
to the full. If they had *beon successful, they would 
•have eftacted laws obnoxious, to * thpir opponents,* 
which nevertheless they would have expected their 
opponents, both as a point t>i "honour and under 
penalty, to obey. They will continue to agitate by 
constitutional means against* measures which they 
dislike and think wrong, and if they secure their 
repeal they will not tolerate for a moment any con¬ 
scientious objections on the part of those-v-h ywotilfl" 
wish to retain them. They cannot have it both 
ways: they eannbfr as a minority refuse to obey, 
an<f also as part of a majority demand to be obeyed; 
they cannot claim and exercise freedom speech for 
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the express purpose of securing a majority of their 
way of thinking—a majority which shall enact laws 
such as they desire and enforce them on their op- 
ponents-r-and at the same time decline to recognise 
the authority of a majority of which they do not 
form a portion. To revert to the two Examples of 
passive resistapce already given. Nonconformists 
generally strongly dissented from the terms of the 
Education Act of 1902. Their dissent, ably voiced 
by Mr. Lloyd George, who laid the foundations of his 
parliamentary reputation in the debates respecting 
that measure, secured (although they were in a 
minority) many ancT important modifications of the 
Bill as it passed through Committee. Nevertheless 
when it was finally enacted it did not satisfy them. 
The bulk of them, however, honourably and con¬ 
stitutionally recognising that for the moment they 
were beaten, accepted the measure as the law of th* 
land and without demur obeyed it, knowing that they 
possessed their unquestioned right to speak against 
it, write against, canvass against it, ,and employ for 
its repeal countless lawful means. This was the 
' genuine democratic, attitude. The little band of 
irreconcilables led by Dr. John Clifford were without 
a shadow of democratic justification in taking up 
an attitude of passive resistance. They were rebels 
and anti-democrats whose suppression was a matter 
of urgent public necessity, whose exelusion from the 
franchise would have been a measure of obvious 
-p uilyliji ffistiee. Similarly in 191f> no persons had a 
larger liberty of discussion than the Pacificists. They 
flooded the country with their books, pamphlets, and 
periodical. Their influence, in •spite of their numerical 
insignificance,. was sufficient to secure from a too- 
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monarchic form, and examples are not wanting of 
self-detehnining conftaunities which of their own 
free-will, and after‘full and deliberate consideration, 
have—especially in periods of peril—placed the exer¬ 
cise of governing powqf in the hands of a dictator 1 
.* A de m ocratic State , in short, is simply one in\ 
which the eommunity-as-a-whole possesses sovereign 
authority, maintains ultimate control ov5r affairs,/ 
and determined what sort erf governmental machinery! 
shall be\stt up. It has free choice among aJLof the 
three i hain types of constitutiom r^em ocratic, aristo¬ 
cratic, "iribnarchic —and among the jnany varieties 
of each erf these three. Which of the three it elects 
to hav^ is determined by cirtumstances.; for each of 
the thres^ias merits winch marl* it out §s suited for 
certain conditions, and each of the three has defects 
which t may be deadly in other conditions. The 
difference between the three is not, what John Austin 
used to contend it is, merely, or even primarily, 
numerical; 2 it is not fundamentally the difference 
between the many, the few, and the one. It is a 
difference of principle, of spirit, *f genius. It is, 
further, the difference between the amateur, the 
expert, and the dictator* The strength of the demo¬ 
cratic form of government is the liberty and the 

• 

1 Cf. Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, pp. 148-60: “Democracy 
means, or may mean, two things which, though allied in Mea, are not neces¬ 
sarily found together in practice, viz. (1) direftt participation of the mass 
of ordinary citizens in thPpublic life of the community; (2) ultimate 
popular sovereignty.” 

Similarly May, bemoGracy in Europe, p. vii, defines democracy as 
(1) “ a form of government,” ancl (2) “ the political power or influence of 
the people under all forms of government.” Cf. also Sidgwick, Elements of t 
Politics, 2nd ed. p. 610. • 

1 Cf. Austin, Jurisprudence, p. 239. »8o too, Q. Cornwall Jiewis, Observa¬ 
tion and Redsoning in Politics, vol. ii. p. 67. For a powerful critioiam of the 
merely numerical dSfinition of democracy, see Dewqy, Ethics of Democracy, 
pp.6.7, * 
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conciliatory parliament a number of concessions 
whose unfairness to the rest of the community greatly 
outraged the general conscience. Nevertheless they 
remained irreconcilable and rebellious. # Nothing 
would persuade them to submit to thq general will 
■on the matter of military service. Yet having refused 
in liny circumstances to submit to the general will, 
they continued to demand full freedom of speech in 
order that they might win the general will over to 
their side, and might impose their views upon their 
opponents; having defied the authority of the state, 
they continued to demand its aid to prevent their 
meetings from being broken up; having expressed 
the moSt vehement objection to the use of force 
against the Germans, they continued to demand the 
services of the police force on their own behalf. When 
the law is against them they refuse to obey it; when 
at is on their side they proclaim its majesty and 
demand its instant enforcement. It is difficult to 
plumb' such depths of inconsistency and unreason. 
It ought not to be necessary, but apparenfly it is 
necessary, to emphasise the elementary fact that 
freedom of discussion and its concomitants are not 
natural rights inherent ip the individual, but com¬ 
munal rights conferred and maintained by the law 
of the land for the common good. They are not 
rights of anarchic Man, bul; rights of law-abiding 
citizens. No passive resister, or any other type of 
rebel, has any claim whatsoever either to enjoy them 
or to be protected In their enjoyment, '^he ffiti mstc. 
and inseparable connection between the < rigm of free 
speech and the duty of full obedience in the demo¬ 
cratic state is well expressed by Bentham, who asked 
the question, “ What is the motte of a jjood citizen ? ” 
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and answered it in the words, “ To censure freely; 
to obey punctually.” 


§ 60. Impertinent Interference and Open Rebellion. 

. A 

A second type of anti-democratic indiscipline which- 
has lately been rife in this country is what h have 
termed “ impertinent interference.” I'use the word 
“ impertinent ” in its strict etymological sense, as 
meaning unauthorised, unwarranted, intrusive, im¬ 
proper ; I do not in the least wish to imply tha^ it 
is rude in manner or insolent in behaviour. The 
difference between 'impertinent interference and 
passive resistance is that the one is active, the other 
passive; the difference between impertinent inter¬ 
ference and open rebellion is that the one is pacific, 
the other belligerent. What I call impertinent inter¬ 
ference is the doing of things by an individual, a 
group, or a section of the community which ought 
to be done, if done at all, by the commpnity-as-a- 
whole ih its political capacity as a state, and through 
its'representative government. Examples have been 
..numerous during .recent years in most democratic 
countries. In America the, most flagrant instances 
of these illegitimate incursions into the sphere of 
government are to be found in the history of the 
great trusts, and the hi^e commercial, industrial, and 
financial corporations which have sprung up on that 
continent. So peat is the illicit influence which 
these po werful economic organisations have secured 
in the world of politics that in many matters of tariffs 
and currency the'general will of,the community has 
been rendered of no effect by their secret and sinister 
aotipn. They carry, on negotiations with foreign 
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governments; they ignore the regulations of their 
own state ; they terrify some legislators, they bribe 
others; they behave with such entire independence 
and such complete disregard of legal regulation that 
in certain departments of state supreme control is 
exercised ndt by democratic laws but by plutocratic 
“ pulla.” 1 • In our own country the maintenance of 
the policy of free trade has prevented the formation 
of any such gigantic monopolies as have developed 
a political power' so menacing to democracy in 
America. Nevertheless, it would be possible even 
from recent British history to mention cases in which 
both foreign policy and domestic policy have been 
profoundly affected by the independent interventions 
of great financial or commercial houses. But the 
most striking and ominous examples of this inde¬ 
pendent intervention in political affairs in Britain 
•re to be found in the later records of the Labour 
Movement. My note-books are congested with in¬ 
stances culled from various newspaper*. Two must 
suffice as typical. On May 22, 1918, The Times 
printed the item : “ Northumberland Miners’ Council 
have recommended a ‘ down tools ’• policy by miners,* 
railwaymen, and transport workers coal-mines are 
not nationalised within six months after the war.” 
Now there is much to be said both for and against 
the policy of the nationalisation of coal-mines; it is 
a subject peculiarly suitable for discussion by a 
Miners’ Council; it is one on which .they may quite 
properly form and Express strong opinions; $ad it is 
one concerning which they are entitled ta use all their 
own immense electoral power, and all their great 
moral influence over railway and transport workers. 

1 Cf. God kin, Problems of Modern Democracy,^ p. 143 sqq. 
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It is, however, a question of policy which profoundly 
affects not only miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers, but also the community-as-a-whole, and 
every member of it. It is a question which in a 
democratic sf;ate must be settled by the general will 
of the whole society, operating after careftd considera¬ 
tion through constitutional channels. It is intoler¬ 
able that it should be determined by the irrational 
pressure of an interested section of the community. 
In a democratic state matters,of public policy are 
decided by force of argument applied by the votQ of 
the whole body politic ; attempts to decide them by 
the argument of fotce .applied by the strike of a 
conscious minority is the distinctive characteristic of 
Bolshevism. Such attempts, and such menaces, are 
the negation of democracy. Less flagrantly Bolshe¬ 
vist, but equally intolerable and anti-democratic, are 
the recent efforts of Mr. Arthur Henderson and his 
associates of the Labour Party to enter on their own 
account into* negotiations respecting the* war with 
“ the Labour and Socialist organisations of the Central 
Powers,” and in consultation with them arrive, if 
•'possible, at terfns ®f ppace which Internationalt<abour 
may impose upon all the .belligerent governments. 
Much as labour is interested in peace, labour is not 
the democracy, but only a part of it; important as 
the Labour Congress is, it is not the Parliament of 
the nation; properly influential as its Committee is 
in industrial concerns, it is not the channel by means 
of whis^tho British people as a whole have arranged 
to conduct peace negotiations or to control foreign 
policy. 

Illicit incursions of this sortnnto the proper sphere 
of government must almost inevitably lead—unless 
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government weakly abdicates tie office entrusted to 
it by the community—to open conflict between 
properly constituted authority and the interloper, and 
hence to overt rebellion on the part of tfce latter. 
The democratic state cannot allow su<jh policies as 
•that of nationalisation to be imposed upon it by the 
pressure of-a group of trade-unions; it cannot accept 
terms of peace formulated behind its back by con¬ 
gresses of International Socialists, and dictated to it by 
a handful of its own.Labour members. The attempt 
at^uch imposition and such dictation must lead, and 
ought to lead, to rebuke and repression on the part 
of the sovereign community, arid its duly accredited 
representatives. This necessary discipline tends to 
provoke resentment and resistance on the part of 
the interloper, and thus open rebellion results. 

How easily and speedily impertinent interference 
passes into overt rebellion is exemplified in the 
scandalous record of the Coventry munitions strike 
of July 1918. The point at issue was a regulation 
of urgent national necessity drawn up and promul¬ 
gated by the proper constitutional authority repre¬ 
sentative of the people as a whole ^including the* 
strikers). The Coventry munition wgrkers—or rather 
a Bolshevist section of then^—demanded its with¬ 
drawal with revolutionary menace, and on the govern¬ 
ment’s refusal to withdraw, came out on strike them¬ 
selves and strove to bring out with them the munition 
workers all over the country. The extreme aggrava¬ 
tion of the case was, of course, the circumstance that 
their success in this treasonable endeavour would 
have paralysed oti» armies faced" by the German 
hordes, and would haw delivered to destruction both 
these armies and the nations whomth^y were defend- 
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ing. But even apart from this aggravation of the 
crime, the offence itself was that of overt rebellion— 
of open defiance of the Munitions of War Act and the 
Defence of the Realm Act, of deliberate repudiation 
of the properly constituted authority of the demo¬ 
cratic state. Happily, on this occasion, "the govern¬ 
ment, thus challenged in the eye of day, took the 
right course of maintaining its position; but it did 
so in a manner so slow, so hesitating, so apologetic, 
that before it acted the rebellion had. been encouraged 
to spread from Coventry to other Midland centres, 
and even to Woolwich itself. Instant and decisive 
action was clearly indicated ; and is clearly indicated 
in any future cases of a similar sort that may arise. 
The very existence of the democratic state is at stake. 

Two other examples of open rebellion against the 
authority of the democratic state—the one not con¬ 
summated, the other actually achieved—are those 
provided by the two Irish factions. On the one hand 
we have the Ulster volunteers who armed themselves 
to resist the Home Rule Act; on the other hand the 
Sinn Fein Nationalists who proposed by force and 
with German aSd to break the Act of Union. In each 
instance the government of the day displayed culpable 
and almost incredible weakness in allowing the illegal 
gathering of weapons, in winking at unauthorised 
military training, in watching inertly elaborate and 
patent preparations for the precipitation of civil war. 

But the most remarkable and curious case in 
recent + 'mes of defiance of law and flouting of both 
parliament and administration is undoubtedly that 
of the militant suffragists. The peculiarity of this 
case is not their use of horse'-whips, hammers, and 
bombs; not their brawling in churches and their 
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breaking up of public meetings; not their escapades 
in the Houses of Parliament and the homes of 
ministers; not even their hunger-striking in prison. 
It is that they did all this in order to secure admis¬ 
sion to the franchise. They violated th§ law in order 
.to become legislators; they defied and discredited 
parliament, in order to be enrolled as parliamentary 
electors ; thejr did their best to destroy the authority 
of government in order that they might obtain a 
share in conferring that authority. In their reckless 
determination to get the vote, they went the way to 
render it valueless when got. For of what use are 
votes, or elections, or parliaments, or governments, 
if political questions are to be decided by methods of 
lawless violence ? The ultimate admission of women 
■to the franchise was both just and inevitable; but 
it would have been better that it should have been 
postponed for a generation rather than it should 
have been hastened by the means employed by Mrs. 
PankhUrst and her associates. Whatever good results 
may flow from the new.feminine influences introduced 
into the electorate, theyjcannot for many years com¬ 
pensate for the damage inflicted upon the democratic 
state by that importunate widow and her satellites ; 
they cannot * compensate for the degradation of 
womanhood which they have accomplished, for the 
contempt for constitutional .procedure which they 
have inculcate^ for the indifference to the general 
will which they have encouraged, for the lowering of 
the prestige of pafliament and ministers .whjph their 
wild antics have entailed. In respect o( the militant 
suffragists, as in respect of the ofhei rebels mentioned 
above, the government lamentably failed in its duty 
to the community whose sovereign authority it 
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wielded. No concession whatever should have been 
granted to persons who thus presented themselves in 
the guise of armed terrorists; no misplaced com¬ 
passions should have allowed hunger-strikers to evade 
the proper penalties of their crimes of Ihe-democratie. 

§ 61. Strikes, .and the Limits of their 'Legitimacy. 

Another flagrant case of open rebellion exhibited 
during the period of the writing of this book has been 
the point-blank refusal of Irish Nationalists, led by 
Members of Parliament and supported by bishops, 
to obey the provisions of the Military Service Act 
passed in respect of Ireland. In their resistance to 
“ conscription ” the victory of the Irish rebels over 
the timorous government seems to have been com-, 
plete. Were it not that Ireland is the land of un¬ 
reason, where nothing that is expected ever happens* 
and where logical cause and effect are suspended in 
favour of the incalculable chances of cupric*, one 
would hay that organised political society in that 
island could hardly survive §o severe &nd humiliating 
a rebuff. If indeed political society does 0 at all 
survive, thanks are due not so much to the merits 
of the imperial administration as to the defects of 
the Irish character, which is as incapable of exploiting 
a victory as it is irrational in selecting a subject to 
fight about. I do not wish, however,to descant upon 
this successful rebellion of the Irish, and this debilitat¬ 
ing if pot fatal surrender of the government. Its 
moral is too patent to require elucidation. It is 
disquieting to think that at this late day ministers 
should have to learn the elementary New Testament 
lesson that no one .should embark upon a project 
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without counting the cost, and that, having counted 
the cost and embarked, he should pursue the project 
to the end, and pay the estimated price without 
demur. I wish to revert to the less simple ^and less 
easily soluble problem of the labour strikes which 
have been sc marked and ominous a feature of the 
industrial world during the course of the twentieth 
century. HoW far is the use of the strike weapon 
compatible with that peaceful and constitutional rule 
of the majority which is the essential characteristic 
of representative democracy ? 

Slow, on the one*hand, every one will admit the 
right of any workman in normal circumstances to 
withhold*or withdraw his labour. There is no treasure 
which Britons of all grades value so highly as personal 
freedom; and the very names of slavery, serfdom, 
and “ industrial conscription ” are odious. This right 
qf refusing to work which the individual labourer 
possesses is not diminished when he associates himself 
with Ms fallows in a trade-union: jt is equally 
possessed by all the members of the union, &nd by 
the union as a Vhole. IJence no one would dream 
of denying the right of a’trade-.unien in normal, 
circumstances to proclaim^ strike and to call all its 
members out. * I insert the qualifying phrase “ in 
normal circumstances ” merely Decause it is necessary 
to bear in mind that this particular “ right to strike,” 
like all other British liberties, is held subject to the 
law of the land ; that is to say, it can be limited by 
contracts voluntarily entered into, and % it jgan be 
suspended (as during the present war) # by "pecial 
legislation. But, in fche absence Both of these volun¬ 
tary surrenders in retumior valuable consideration, and 
of these legal restrictions due to temporary emergency, 
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the “ right to strike ” is unquestioned and unquestion¬ 
able. It is indeed because of its possession, and by 
means of its occasional exercise, that the old trade- 
unions built up their power of collective bargaining, 
and secured ^f or their members such notable improve¬ 
ments in rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions 
of employment. In their rare strikes, induced by real 
grievances, entered into only when methods of negotia¬ 
tion had failed, and carried through peacefully and 
constitutionally, though with dogged resolution, they 
commonly had the sympathy of public opinion on 
their side, and they commonly achieved success 
because of the public support which their righteous¬ 
ness and their moderation secured. But the o}d and 
wise trade-union leaders had no love of strikes. They 
regarded them as the weapon of the last resort, and 
at best “ a regrettable necessity.” 1 They recognised 
them as acts of industrial war, realised that they 
destroyed those good relations with employers which 
they were anxious to cultivate, and regarded them 
as an‘undesirable means of (Squandering the union 
funds which were urgently required for other pur- 
. poses. Moreover, they 'freely admitted that, if they 
and their fellows had the right to strike and to with¬ 
hold their labour, those who disagreed with them 
and were not members of their union had an equal 
right not to strike, and to continue their work. They 
not only claimed, they also conceded, liberty. 

Even the “ new union ” leaders at first professed to 
look uppn strikes with disfavour.’ Thus Messrs. Tom 
Mann (the | present leader of English Syndicalists) 
and Ben Tfilett in" 1890 said: Respecting strikes 
we are fully aware that they should be avoided 

1 OflVome, Sant Trade Unionism, p. 67. 
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goodwill that flov^ from the identification of the 
rulers with the ruled ? its weakhess is its inefficiency. 
We have already seen* 1 that Rfousseau considere d' 
th at for its perfect working it would require a com ¬ 
m unity of g ods. ^SimilrfrlvTrlSontesquien. having 
remarked that “when the bod/ of the people.*s 
possessed of the supreme jjywer it # is called a> de¬ 
mocracy,” expresses the emphatic opinion that the 
people are. “ incapable of Conducting the administra¬ 
tion themselves ! that is to say, » democratic 
state is rarely capable of supporting a democratic 
government. So, too, a recent writer of pfofoundly 
liberal sympathies, Pr. J. B. Crozier, has given it as 
his considered judgment that f dejnocracy as f. form 
of government “ is'cumbrous ajid ‘unwieldy ” and 
“ united to any condition of cjvili^ed society exist¬ 
ing at the present time or likely to exist this gide,of 
the millennium,” * So grate f and so obvious is this 
defect—this amateurish lack of efficiency—that* as 
we have.seen, very fe(v democratic states have at¬ 
tempted to set up a democratic form of government. 
In other words, wery rarely have self-determining 
communities attempted to keep the actual ad¬ 
ministration of affairs, eith* directly or indirectly, 
in their own hands. They have recognised—as at 
the peril of destruction they had to recognise—that 
the art of government is a technical and supremely 
difficult busiiyjss, that'it requires powers of miqd and 
character of a high and rare order, a®d tha’t it can 
safely be entrusted only to a limited bqjdy of the Best 
an aristocracy in the original and true sense of the 


J * Montesquieu, Esprit iu low, book U. ot. ii. 

1 Ootier, History of Intellectual Development, vcl. iii. pp; 14$-7. 
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whenever possible, and only entered into after other 
efforts at a settlement have failed.” 1 But the new 
unions were, as we have already seen, essentially 
fighting machines; their raison d’etre was the organi¬ 
sation and conduct of strikes; they co # uld offer to 
their membess no benefits or advantages except such 
as they coi\ld extort by force from the employers 
or the community. Hence their leaders were com¬ 
pelled to reconsider their attitude towards strikes, 
and, instead of trying to avoid them, to concentrate 
their energies on ordering them, and guiding them to 
speecly victory. Thai need for rapidity and decisive¬ 
ness of action, owing to lack #f the funds necessary to 
maintain «, prolonged offensive, led to a new ruthless¬ 
ness in industrial war. Strikers were no longer content 
lawfully to withhold their labour ; in the very spirit 
of Prussian militarism and Bolshevist terrorism they 
bggan to defy law, to violate contracts, to repudiate 
agreements, to persecute non-unionists, to picket 
with ferocious menace those who wished, to continue 
their work, to commit acts of sabotage, and t6 hold 
the community *to ransgm. Still even the nefr 
unionist^ limited their use of the strike-weapon to 
industrial purposes, and they preferred* to gain their 
ends, when possible, merely by rattling the weapon 
and brandishing it, rather than f?y actually employing 
it in doubtful combat. It was reserved for Guild- 
Socialists and Syndicalists—inveterate enemies of 
democracy—to adopt the strike as the prime instru¬ 
ment of proletarian activity, and to glor^y ^s use 
almost as though it were an end in itself. # 

Says that youthfjil. firebrand, Mr.*G. D. H. Cole, 
Bpeaking of strikes: “ The aim of every right-minded 

1 Mann and Tillet, The New Trade litlionOm, p. 6. 

' * , 2 B 
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person should be to stimulate and direct them ” for 
the strike is labour’s expression of free will ” and 
“ labour must at all costs preserve its right to strike.” 1 
In the diseased imagination of M. Sorel and the 
Syndicalists, as we have already seen, the conception 
of a genera*! strike became a mythological obsession. 
It acquired an occult significance, like the, river Jordan 
in Christian theology. It grew to be emblematic of 
the death through which society would have to pass 
in order to reach the visionary paradise beyond.* Tn 
the Syndicalist system the stfike entirely supersedes 
legislation; the conscious minority by means of its 
terrors coerce the inert majority of the community; 
the few by violence impose their will upon <he many. 
Bolshevism, the negation of democracy, prevails. 

Now it is quite evident that however consonant 
with popular self-government strikes of the old type 
may be—that is to say strikes which consist simply # of 
the resolute withholding of labour until better terms 
are considered — strikes of the new-unionist and 
syndicalist order are totally incompatible with all 
torts of constitutional rule. Public Opinion is flouted,* 
, the generab will is defied, the majority /although 
composed preponderantly of work-people) is ex¬ 
ploited, law is violated, government is displaced by 
anarchy. Again, however appropriate the strike may 
be for settling mere industrial disputes which concern 
only the strikers and their employers, it* is an utterly 

1 Cole, World of Labour, pp. 288 and 319. 

• Ot Syndicalism and the General Strike, p. 54 : “ It U the great 

value*of the general strike that it overturns society absolutely, and leadi 
to an unknown future entirely different from the past." 

• Cf. Cole, World of Labour, p. 34 : “ In this country at least it is useless 
to invoke public opinion, because it is selfish, unenlightened, and vindic 
tive." The great British public is marked by “ narrowness, egoism, anc 
intellectual indolence.” k 
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intolerable and anti-democratic means of dealing 
with questions that affect the community-as-a-whole 1 
—such questions, for example, as the nationalism of 
land and capital, the conscription of wealth, tfce terms 
of military service, the conditions of wjr or peace, 
all of which.have lately been suggested as proper 
subjects for .the application of the “ direct method ” 
of summary settlement. Further, it* is insufferable 
and totally inconsistent with representative govern¬ 
ment and the ordered development of society that 
strikes of any sort should be allowed to succeed if they 
depend for their success upon the inconvenience and 
peril in which they place the community-as-a-whole, 
rather .tlftm upon the merits of the strikers’ case. 
Such are the recent strikes in connection with the 
various public services, and pre-eminently the scanda¬ 
lous Metropolitan Police mutiny of August 1918. 
IJjie police may have had, and indeed seem to have 
had, real and serious causes of complaint; and there 
may hstve Jjeen, and indeed seem to. have been, 
vexatious delays in dealing with them. Bu£ when 
they mutinied there was not, and could not be, any 
discussion either of grievances gr of cAuses of pro¬ 
crastination in removing ^hem. The. mutineers cal¬ 
culated—and unfortunately calculated rightly—that 
they could get anything they asked for, by the simple 
expedient of leaving the metropolis to the mercy of 
its criminals. Sugh procedure, especially on the part 
of the sworn protectors of the public, is rebellion 
in excelsis ; it mark* the abandonment of jreo&on for 
violence ; the exploitation of the community for the 
benefit of a class. 1 

1 The Observer, September 1 , iSl8, uttered the weU-juetiSed oondemna- 
tion of the police strike: “ Nothing can disgiise the features of moral 
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All too many of the recent strikes in this country, 
particularly those that have taken place since the 
passing of the fatal Trades Disputes Act of 1900, have 
been of this Bolshevist type. They have aimed at 
deciding by t “ direct methods ’’—that is, by sectional 
violence—problems which ought to have been referred 
to the decision of the whole body politic though its 
various constitutional agencies. Hence the question 
arises : Whht ought to be done in cases where strikes 
of this order break out; when contracts are set aside, 
law violated, methods of terrorism and sabotage 
employed, the community deliberately held up ? The 
answer is simple. *Such strikes should at all costs 
be broken, and broken by the co-operative determina¬ 
tion of the community-as-a-whole. The things which 
the strikers demand may or may not be inherently"' 
reasonable and just. They probably are not, or else 
they would be more ready to trust to democratic 
methods to secure them, since the manual workers 
form the bulk of the democracy. But the 'question 
of the justice and reasonableness of the demands 
Becomes irrelevant. It is.the method of asking that 
is fatally and apti-democratically wrong. Just as a 
child at table quite reasonably and justly expects to 
have bread-and-butter and cake, and .yet is not 
allowed to have them if he snatches ; so no body of 
citizens should be allpwed by the-government, which 
represents and is responsible to the,whole community, 
to secure even its legitimate ends by illegitimate 

_______i_ 

«* * 

delinquency that attach to such an outbreak. It is a violation of formal 
pledget, and of all th? implicit obligations of good citixenahip. The main¬ 
spring of such a strike is the assumption that ft will expose the community 
to perils rather than confront which it must surrender. It is next door to 
mutiny, and first cousin to blackmail.” The Observer need not Tiave 
qualified its substantives » it is veritably mutiny; it is blackmail itself. 
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means. If it is allowed to do so, the licence generated, 
is speedily fatal both to the democratic society as a 
whole, and to the lawless section in particular. Suc¬ 
cessive governments, by weakly surrendefing to 
Syndicalist violence during the past twelve ySars on 
cftuntless occasions have laid up a heritage of woe 
for their successors. For it is much easier to relax 
the bands of discipline and duty than it is to tighten 
them again when they have become slack. 1 But 
hard though the task may be, if democratic self- 
government is to survive, it must be accomplished. 
Strikes must be limited to their, proper sphere and 
to legitimate methods. Strikes which transgress 
these limits must at any cost to the community be 
broken. In no case must the “ sympathetic strike ” 
—’that most flagrant example of violent log-rolling - 
be tolerated. In all cases must non-strikers be pro¬ 
fited in their lawful right to work ; violence must 
be prevented or punished; contracts must be en¬ 
forced ; the beign of law must be maintained. Sooner 
or later those who at present are possessed by the 
strike mania will realise Ihe* criminal folly of their 
obsession. They will perceive tlfcit,*in 4he long run, 

• * 

1 Most fatal of all tho surrenders of the gojernffient to violence was that 
displayed in the case of the police mutiny of August 1918 already referred to. 
This mutiny was no ordinary industrial strike : it was^ revolt of part of the 
protective forces of the community. The gnly sound course open to tho 
government was to call and commission all law-abiding citizens to maintain 
order, and then to disbancHthe rebels. They should have been reinstated and 
reconstituted only after unconditional surrender. A police force which is a 
trade union affiliated to the Jjabour Party is worse than useless to the 
community. It is a death-trap. At the very crises of Bolahfvisfratyerapta 
at the social revolution it is liable—and indeed certain—to stampede to 
the enemy. As well might the army and the n^vy.becoml trade unions. 
The main effort of Syndicalist a*d Anarchist propaganda is, indeed, directed 
to undermine the loyalty of the armed protectors of law and order. The 
community should not for one moment maintain a police force in whose 
pledged fidelity it cannot have confidence. Ear bitter that it should 
frankly trust to its own resources for seourity. < 
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.for first one section of the working-class then another 
to endeavour to gain advantage for itself by exploiting 
all the rest is about as rational a procedure as it 
would he for those islanders who “ earned a pre¬ 
carious livelihood by taking in one another’s washing ” 
to struggle to, improve their position 'by increasing 
their laundry eharges. 

In order, however, that the community may as 
soon as possible be delivered from this fatal economic 
disease-marked by many deadly symptoms of soften¬ 
ing of the brain and hardening of the heart-*it is 
obviously necessary.that more effective constitutional 
machinery for dealing with industrial grievances than 
at present exists should be invented and Set up. 
This machinery must be strong enough not only to , 
remove real wrongs, but also—as apparently no 
authority is at present—in the name and with the 
support of the community to resist and reject oift- 
rageous demands. 


§ 62. The Need: of,Strong Government. 

• 

I sometimes thirfk that it would be a gdod thing 
if there were fewer lawyers and more schoolmasters 
in the parliament and the government of this country. 
Lawyers have many and obvious qualifications for 
becoming expert legislators; but as administrators 
they suffer from the disability that they live in 
an atmosphere of conscienceless compromise rather 
than«of nforal principle; that they are more familiar 
with legal* fiction^, (according to which lies are as¬ 
sumed to be true) than with Inevitable facts; and 
that they are accustomed to arenas where issues are 
decided by nimble" wits and facile words, rather than 
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to the fields of life on which realities come into con¬ 
flict. Schoolmasters, on the other hand, come into’ 
close and constant contact with primitive human 
nature. Round them perpetually are “the young 
barbarians all at play.” They are called upon daily 
to apply sinfple but inflexible moral principles, and 
the rules of*a plain but commanding e ode of honour. 
For them there are no compromises, but clear calls 
to duty; no doubtful struggles of words, but the 
prompt, decisive arbitrament of deeds ; no meander- 
ing»in realms of fiction and illusion, but an abiding 
conversance with fact; above all, no playing with 
lawlessness and disorder, but. a 'strong and righteous 
discipline. It might be objected—and no doubt 
would be objected by Mr. Edmond Holmes, Signorina 
Montessori, and other advocates of infantile self- 
determination, or incipient educational Bolshevism— 
that the schoolmaster is an autocrat, and that such a 
magisterial rule as he exercises is incompatible with 
democratic'self-government. The objection wpuld be 
invalid. The school is'the miniature of the society 
in which it is found. Hbwever despotic the master 
may h£ve been in days of despstistn, jn these demo¬ 
cratic times hp is so limited by the public opinion 
and the general will of his pupils, backed by the 
support of parents and governors and the community 
at large, that he can govern his “ little common¬ 
wealth ” successfully only by common consent. The 
schoolmaster keeps # order not by his own arbitrary 
will, but in accordance with the real willed 4ns class. 
He maintains discipline not merely, that*his own life 
may be worth hvifig? or that the business of teaching 
for which he was appbinted may be accomplished; 
but because he knows that his Jlass does not really 
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desire disorder, and that even the rowdies at the 
bottom who are quick to take advantage of weakness 
are at heart relieved when smooth effective authority 
is established. Both schoolmaster and class know 
that the. alternative to strong government is not 
liberty, but the hateful domination of h handful of 
unintellectual bullies ; and even the, bullies know 
that they are infinitely happier under firm rule than 
as kings of chaos. It is, indeed, in the interest of 
the bullies! and with the real consent of the better 
nature of the bullies themselves, that the schoolmaster 
asserts the rule of law ; for he recognises that in the 
heart of the bullies themselves a conflict is going on 
between the powers of good and the powers of evil, 
and that the powers of good—which are on his side— 
are struggling for ascendancy. It is for him to aid 
them and guide them to victory. “ The normal 
boy,” says Mr. J. A. Fort of Winchester, after & 
quarter of a century of distinguished success as a 
schoolmaster,” 1 is essentially a moral creature; I have 
not known more than two Boys, or perhaps three, 
who did not wish to do.whht was right.” 1 That is 
' most cheering and'munificent testimony in the' ears of 
a democrat, whose creed compels him tp postulate the 
essential goodness of human nature. It leads to the 
conclusion that & schoolmaster who does his duty is 
an ally of the angels; but that a weak and cowardly 
indisciplinarian is an accomplice of the Devil. 

What is true .of the microcosm of the school is true 
also of the 1 macrocosm of the state. The supreme 
interest of the coiqmunity-as-a-whole, and of every 
part of it, is the maintenance‘of the rule of law. 
Only when the rule of law is maintained can true. 

1 Spectator, January 12,191S 
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liberty flourish. Well says Mr. Ramsay MacDonald— 
who might with advantage have impressed the truth 
upon some of his disciples during the recent strikes— 
“ The law and order first of all established i>y demo¬ 
cratic means, and then enforced by# thg. coercive 
■ power of thh state, is the only condition under which 
the individual can retain his freedojp.” 1 For if the 
law prevents the individual in his feebleness from 
doing some things that he would like to do, on the 
other hand it prevents his fellows in tliefr multitude 
and might from molesting him in all the rest of his 
legitimate activities. So heavily is the balance in 
favour ^of the individual tliat one may rightly say 
that the state of law is the state of liberty, but that 
the state of anarchy is the state of slavery. So far 
'is it from true that all men are by nature free and 
equal, that it is nearer the truth to say that until 
•civil society is established and the rule of law set up 
no man is free, but is subject to innumerable and 
hopeless tyrannies; and that no two men aje equal, 
but are graded pne abdve another by countless shades 
of unadjustable difference. .As in the “ little common- 
wealtlf ” of the school, so in the largej*commonwealth 
of the democratic state,»the alternative to the reign 
of law is the reign of force, whether it be the despotic 
force of the Prussian militarist, or the anarchic violence 
of the Bolshevist fanatic. Vnder both Prussianism 
and Bolshevismrliberty is destroyed. 

In this country we are in no perjl from anything 
that even remotely resembles Prussian militarism. 

1 MacDonald, Socialism and Government ^p. axii. Similar statement* 
respecting the vital an(f inseparable connection between law and liberty 
will be found in Hobhouse, liberalism, pp. 23-26; M'Kechnie, State and 
Individual, p. 23; Snowden# Socialism and Syndicalism, p. 176; and 
Barker, Political Thought, p. 171. 
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The outcries of such bodies as the National Council 
for Civil Liberties are ludicrous in their absurdity. 

It is the feebleness and not the strength of govern¬ 
ment in Britain that is the source of danger. Even 
Mr. G. D. II. Cole, who now professes to be so terrified 
at the tyranny of the state, said in 191*3, when he ' 
was advocating direct action on the part of -trade 
unions: “ The state that cannot save itself is not 
likely at present to save the worker, who is therefore 
forced to fin’d his salvation in the development of his 
own institutions.” 1 “ The state ”—by which term 
Mr. Cole means what throughout this book I have 
called “ the government/’—is, indeed, so fqr from 
being in a position to establish a despotism, that it 
has work enough to defend itself and the community 
by which it has been placed in authority from the 
insidious and harassing attacks of resisters, intruders, 
rebels, and revolutionaries of all sorts. It is not* 
Prussianism but Bolshevism that is at the present 
moment, the grave menace to British freedom. It 
is not the encroachment of the' government upon the 
sphere of individual liberty that is to be feared ; the 
teal and serious periods the failure of the govern¬ 
ment to maintain, its authority in spheres which are 
properly its own. For <it cannot make surrenders to 
lawlessness and violence, suchias it has lately made, 
without jeopardising thereign of law, without diffusing 
a sense of insecurity, and without Inflicting actual 
wrong upon the law-abiding majority of its subjects. 
It cannot, for example, remit its just demand for 
military service fipip the Irish without placing an 
inequitable burden upon the loyal people of Great 
Britain ; it cannot keep on yielding to the insatiable 

1 Co^/ U'orW of Labour, p. 14. 
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i, THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 

word. 1 , Just as the free and independent individual 
rarely Sleets to be Ms own doetor or lawyer, or even 
his <own plumber*or tailor, so the self-determining 
commitpity seldom desires to do more than retain 
ultima te'control ovej^ affafts for itself, and is content 
•ia commit the nbrmal conduct of state-business to 
experts. “ Do you,”, asks Mr. Frederic Harrison, 

“ ever make your own lrnots and shoes, 'or become 
your own engine-driver oft a railway, or jut off yt>ur 
own leg*when an amputation is^inevitablsai If we 
aU managed our own concerns for ourselves we should 
,be reduced to a state of the merest savages.”® 
Similarly that advanced democrat, Mr. J. At Hobson, 
says“ It's plain .that, wfcen a rational democracy , 
is formed, laws*, lifce*hats, Will* be matfe by persons 
specially trained to make them.” * So too the french 
publicist, Laveleye: “ Le gouvernejnent .des demo- 
craties doft etre confte if l’aristocratie intellectuelle .” 1 

•A democratic state, then, may* be, and indeed 
usually is, governed by an Aristocracy of,some sort 
or other. That is to say, just as it develops special¬ 
ised bodies of doctors, lawyers,* bankers, artisans, 
agriculturists, etc.;" so it produces representative 
legislators, trained civil servants,* and professional 
judges. Thus it endeavours to combine the two 
great factors which above all others need to be united 

t 

1 Cf. N. M. Butler (President of Colufhbta University), True and False. 
DenuxJacif, p. 57: “ America needs above all an aristocracy of intellect 
and character.” . 

• Harrison, Order and Progress, p. 228. Professor Ramsay Muir makes 
the same point in his Peers and Bureaucrats, p. 28 : “ The complex business 
of governing a modem state,” Jio says, “ can only be conducted by skilM 
professional administration.” 

• Hobson, Crisis of Liberalism, p* 86. • 

‘aLaveleye, Zg Oouvernement dans la (Umocratie, vol. H. p. 63, where also 

will be foqpd the remark of Cieero: “ Tenuit igitur hoc . . . ut fh populo 
libero pauoa per populum, pleraque senatug auctoritate gererentdr.” 
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clamour of engineers, railwaymen, and miners for 
increases of wages, out of all proportion to the fh- 
creases obtainable by other sections of the community, 
without levying a new and unrighteous ta* upon the 
rest of the nation ; it cannot condone the treasonable 
offences of violators of the Munitions Act who raise * 
the ory (analogous to the German,*" Kamerad”) of 
“ No victimisation,” without exciting a feeling of 
intense indignation, and a sense of gross injustice, 
in ordinary criminals who (merely because they do 
net belong to a powerful group) are required to pay 
the full penalty for their misdeeds. If the govern¬ 
ment is not strong enough to do impartial justice, 
then, indeed, is it—together with the community 
whose agent it is—in a parlous case. “ Should a 
government be sufficiently weak to allow itself to be 
coerced, it will be but a swift descent from constitu¬ 
tional government to mob rule.” So, just prior to 
the war, wrote Mr. W. V. Osborne, who had suffered 
much befth from the oppression of a* Stfciajist group 
and from the* failurd of the government to render 
adequate protection to Its persecuted and law-abiding 
subjects . 1 The government aha? tqo much excusii 
itself for its .weak partiality and it* unequal discrimi¬ 
nation on the ground of “ expediency ” ; it has not 
put enough communal conscience into its work. Too 
closely has it modelled its eonduct upon that of the 
“ bold gendarme ” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
who was vigilant and effective in .respect of “ little 
boys who do no harm,” but who wa? careful to be 
elsewhere when potent law-brgakjjrs were about. It 
is easy, and it nky seem to be momentarily prudent, 
to follow the “ expedient ” course ^of least resistance, 

1 Osborne, Sane Trade Unionism, 208. 
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irrespective of the fundamental issues involved, when 
unexpectedly formidable opposition is met with from 
Irish bishops, ancient Hibernians, amalgamated 
Engineers, Federated Miners, and other strongly 
organised .groups. So, no doubt, it seemed expedient 
-to the government of Ethelred the Unre&Iy to pay 
Danegeld rather 'than to do its duty; but the ap¬ 
propriate penalty which ultimately fell upon it, 
without possibility of evasion, was destruction. Thus 
will it be again. For the forces of disorder grow 
stronger with each victory; and the issue between 
law and violence, between equal justice and iniquitous 
privilege, between the'general will and the will of 
rebellious minorities, between the rule of the majority 
and the tyranny of self-determining groups, between 
Democracy and Bolshevism, cannot be indefinitely 
postponed. In the long run strength and justice 
are the higher expediency. The schoolmaster’s ideal 
of duty is better and wiser than the lawyer’s ideal 
of compromise.« 

§ 63. Thq Bases of Potitical Obligation. 

In the early period of the present struggle Mr. W. 
Trotter wrote an interesting study in social psychology 
entitled The Instincts of the IIe[d in Peace and War. 
Its opening pages formulated some cogent “ reasons 
for regarding the stability of civilisation as unsus- 
pectedly slight.” Since Mr. Trotter’s book was pub¬ 
lished the,tragic’ events which hkve happened in 
Russia Kave %dded a series of grave confirmations 
to his disquieting diagfiosis. All thoughtful observers 
realise, as never before, how easy it is for societies 
which have been formed by slow centuries of painful 
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amalgamation to be dissolved in a day ; how readily 
institutions laboriously constructed by generations 
of able men can be destroyed instantaneously by a 
handful of incapable fanatics ; how near to the surface 
of civility rage the volcanic fires of barbarity. 

. Although in our own country—thanks to its demo- • 
cratic constitution, its long tradition of orderly 
progress, and its sound and equitable system of law 
—the menace of “ the revolution ” is less formidable 
than it is in less favoured lands, nevertheless it is 
sufficiently serious *to demand the most careful pre¬ 
ventives and precautions. The rapid political, social, 
and economic changes whiclf have taken place in 
recept* years—to say nothing of those which have 
resulted from the war—have caused a vast volume 
• of unrest which tends to become explosive. This 
unrest, much of which is due to genuine grievances 
, and to really intolerable conditions of life, demands 
the most urgent attention of statesmen and reformers. 
But meantime it is being exploited by .revolutionaries, 
fostered by ideologue^ fomented by alien immigrants, 
aggravated by’ false sentimentalists, and—treated by 
the gpvernment almost as though it did not exist. 
By the government, ipdeed, the_ menace of “ the 
revolution ” * is being dealt^ with precisely as the 
menace of war with Germany was dealt with prior 
to 1914; that is to lay it js being dealt with after 
the manner of Jhe ostrich. One of the most ostrich¬ 
like documents (other than theological) which it has 
ever been my lotf to see is the Report+on, Industrial 
Unrest issued after a series of supposed enquiries 
into the causes of.the strikes bf 1917. 1 Among the 

1 Communion of Inquiry info Induetrial Vnrut appointed June 12, 1B17. 
Summary of Report issued in Time*, July 23, 1217, and in fuller detail, 
August 3,1217. 
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causes to which prominence is given are such trivialities 
aa food prices, profiteering, lack of holidays, shortage 
of drink, the tactlessness of officials, the over-central¬ 
isation of control, and a dozen other things, all no 
doubt contributory, though of minor importance: 
but there Is what looks like a conspiracy, of silence . 
as to the most formidable of all the cause?, viz. the 
ferment of revolution . 1 It is a ferment due to the 
deliberate and active propaganda of a numerically 
insignificant.band of Marxian Socialists, Syndicalists, 
and Anarchists; but it is formid*able, partly because 
of its appeal to the criminal classes, but mainly 
because of its working in the masses of the misin¬ 
formed who do not realise the disastrous nature of 
the upheaval which it portends. That the govern¬ 
ment is not unaware of the existence and peril of. 
this revolutionary ferment is shown by the extra¬ 
ordinary timidity which it manifests whenever it is, 
called upon to deal with labour problems. Inquieta 
non movere .seems to be its motto; and $e policy 
based upon it is to pretend.to believe that each 
industrial crisis as it occurs i? due to Such superficial 
Causes as heat-wavps, infelicitous expressions iji pro¬ 
clamations, trivial misundemtandings; and to ease 
it ofi by installing electric fans, issuing new notices, 
holding fog-producing conferences. It is a pitiful 
postponing of an inevitable issue. This policy of 
make-believe is, indeed, as certain Jo end by pre¬ 
cipitating the outbreak of the Social Revolution as 
the analogou? policy pursued in foreign affairs ended 
by precipitating the German War. Three things 
above all others Are* needed in Jhje circumstances; 

1 Tie Times had a series of moet able 2nd important articles bearing 
this title in its issues of September 26-28, 1917. 
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first, that government should face the facts; secondly, 
that it should inform the community ; thirdly, that 
it should deal faithfully with the would-be revolu¬ 
tionaries, i.e. should firmly punish all breaches of 
law, should recall the misguided rank and file to 
discipline apd duty by showing them the trite enormity . 
of their projects, and should do its best to remove 
all genuine causes of disaffection. * 

The obscure protagonists of “ the -revolution 
the spiritual, or rather anti-spiritual,, brethren of 
Lenin and Trotsky—are probably beyond the reach 
of* argument or appeal. They are the “ irrecon- 
cilables ” concerning whom Sir Henry Maine wrote 
prophetically over thirty years ago. 1 They are for 
the most part honest fanatics of unbalanced mind, 
acerbated temper, and disordered conscience, whose 
dour and deadly furies are unappeasable. They have 
to be recognised as the implacable enemies of both 
the national state and also political democracy, and 
their»propaganda has to be energetically combated. 
But, since freedom of discussion is vital to the effective 
working of popular sellj-government, so long as their 
propaganda is confined to’ words tho proper way to 
combat it is, not by repression, but by general educa¬ 
tion and by* reform—education, which shall enable 
the people to perceive the folly of the revolutionary 
dogma, reform which/shall remove genuine causes of 
social unrest.* ^The masses of the democratic peoples, 

1 Cf. Maine, Popular Government, pp. 2.'i-26: “ There can be no more 
formidable symptom of*our time and none more mtnacjng to popular 
government than the growth of irreconcilable bodies within Ihe mass of 
the population. . . . They utterly refuse to wait until* a popular majority 
gives effect to their opinions. Nor would tfie vote of such a majority have 
the least authority with them, if it sanctioned any departure from their 
principles. ” • • 

* Of course there is a point when words bqpome*doeds. This is recognised 
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especially the British, are not at all disposed to 
venture upon the risky gamble of revolution; and 
they will be less than ever disposed to do so now 
that they have seen the results of the venture in 
Russia. _ Even the deluded sections of the peoples 
among wh’om the ferment of revolution is powerfully. 
working are anti-national and anti-democr^tic largely 
because they do not realise their membership of the 
Great Society, do not recognise how great a political 
power they.actually possess in the democratic fran¬ 
chise; do not understand what they owe to the 
ordered civil life of the community; do not perceive 
the irreparable folly a.id wrong which they would be 
committing if they were to attempt to subvert the 
state. All alike, however, need to be instructed in 
the elements of their civic rights and duties; need, 
to be shown the splendour of the heritage which is 
theirs as citizens if they will but enter upon it; need < 
to be inspired with that sane and lofty patriotism 
which realises ( that service to one's country is nor¬ 
mally the most effective service that one can render 
to the cause of humanity at large ; need to be helped 
to feel why it is that hi jhe present stage of the world’s 
development the national democratic state rightly 
claims an allegiance superior to that of any other 
group whatsoever. t 

The true ground of political obligation in the 
national democratic state is not any, of those which 
commended themselves to older thinkers in other 
forms of polity. It is not that Mmpulsion, divine 
or human, which seemed to theologians like Filmer, 

by our l»w« of libel, bleephemy, Mid (edition, ft propaganda by word were 
o*rried to the length of definite incitement vO rebellion, the community in 
self-defence would be compelled to require its restriction. 
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oi philosophers like Spinoza, to be the real bases of 
the duty of obedience; it is not that contract, explicit 
or tacit, by which Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau in 
one way or another tried to explain the origin of 
civil society; it is not even that enlightened con¬ 
sciousness of self-interest which seemed to Hume and 
Benthfjm to be an adequate foundation on which to 
raise the edifice of civil obligation. It is rather that 
fact of community on which T. H. Green and his 
disciples, going back to the Greek fountain-head of 
political thought, have laid such just and effective 
stress. The state vrtiich claims the supreme allegiance 
of all is but the commuuity-hs-a-whole politically 
organised for the maintenance of the conditions of 
the good life. Like any and every other organic 
association, it is a corporate unit possessed of a public 
opinion, a communal conscience, and a general will. 
JJut it claims precedence of all other associations, 
whether they be churches, or parties, or industrial 
syndicates, because in the present dispensation of the 
world it provides the environment of law and order 
without which none of tfaeqi could exist at all. 1 It 
is not enly Power, embodying *the> material might of* 
the community; it is also Justice* representing its 
highest moral standard ; and. Peace, maintaining in 
virtue of its mediating and reconciling authority the 
equal liberty of all. If claims the first loyalty of the 
individual citizen because directly or indirectly it 
has conferred upon him all that he # has, and alone 
has made possible tb him all that makes his life worth 
living. It is the Great Society, jin ^vital, union, with 
whioh fulness of self-realisation* is* alone attainable. 
Thus there should be no consciousness of separation, 

1 Cf. Zimmero, Nationality and Om&nmml, pp. IS6-7 

. 2c 
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still less of conflict, between the state and the in¬ 
dividual, between the citizen and the community of 
which he is an integral part. The well-being of the 
one is tfye well-being of the other. Where there is 
lack of harmony there is weakness and loss to both. 
It should*be the supreme endeavour oi,the citizen, 
to keep his will m unison with that of the cpmmunity, 
whether he do so by subduing his owfl impulses or 
by using his'influence to modify the general will. 
Similarly it* should be the first concern of the state 
to maintain that civic unity without which there 
can be no healthy communal life*; whether it do so 
by devising means whereby every individual and every 
group can exert its proper influence to the deterpiina- 
tion of the general will, or by asserting the authority 
of the general will over the recalcitrant. For, as. 
Professor Dewey finely says, the end both of politics 
and ethics is “ such a development of the individual 
that he shall be in harmony with all others in the 
state, and.shq,ll possess as his own the unified will 
of the community.” 1 When this harmony is at- 
taihed, discipline becomes self-goverrifnent, and duty 
self-realisation." 

1 Dtvjvey, Ethics of Democracy , p. 19. 



CHAPTER XII 

REFORM 

“ The one greet danger t>f democracy—the only danger that it need 
ultimately fear—is that it may fail to be true to itself, that, it may 
forget its own ideals."—J. S. Mackenzie, Danger) of Democracy. 

“ The difficulty for democracy is how *o find and keep high ideals,” 
—Matthjw Arnold, Essays. • 

“ La democratic aprte des tjttonnoments plus ou moins longs, finira 
par s’organiaer.”—E. Sowsreb, La DImocratie ct la France. 

“ The main problem for the twentieth century will be how—while 
preserving the democratic form of government—so to rein it in and 
coerce its eccentricities of orbit, that it shall not only be a means of 
morality, but an efficient instrument of government as well.”—J. B. 
*Ceozies, History of Intellectual Development. 

“ Where the well-being of our fellow-men is ooncemed it is not 
enough to befell-meaning. Government is an art,nots.in aspiration ; 
and those who are concerned with it, whether as ruleS* or voters, 
should have studied its problems, reflected on its possibilities .and 
limitations, and fitted themselAs If profit by Its accumulated ex¬ 
perience.”—A. E. ZlMMKRN, Nationality find QoseAment. 

§ 64. The ftced oj Reform. 

That ideal of the harnynisation of the individual and 
the community which we have just contemplated is 
a very high one.* It implies the identification of the 
real will of the citizen with the general will of the 
body politic, and t*fcte recognition on th# part, of the 
citizen of the cardinal fact th«$ Ijis real well-being 
is identical with th# well-being of the Great Society 
to which he belongs. * The attainment of the ideal 
puts an end to that duality of’$!to.and the State 
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which is the common article in the hopeless creeds 
of both Herbert Spencer and Michael Bakunin. It 
reconciles the conscience of the One with the con¬ 
science of the Many, and reveals to the once-lonely 
objector-the .truth that the power which makes the 
f people’s laws is not a power external to*himself but- 
a power of whi$i he himself is an integral pgrt, his 
larger and more potent self. 

It must be confessed, however, that this ideal 
harmonisation and reconciliation of the free man with 
the democratic state has not as yet been anywhere 
attained, although its attainment is perhaps nearer 
in the British CommopWealth than in any other 
existing polity. The obstacles to its attainment can 
be classified under three main heads, viz. first, the 
moral and intellectual imperfections of the individual ;• 
secondly, the excessive claims to allegiance and 
service made upon the citizen by secondary groups 
and associations to which he may belong; thirdly, 
the defects *of the democratic state itself. Individual, 
group, state—all display urgent need of regeneration 
ancl reform. Only when regenerated and reformed 
tan their co-ordinatiox be complete. » 

In the democratic state the standard of individual 
merit needs to be 1 exceedingly lofty, if the ideal of 
citizenship is to ,be realised i and it is, as we have 
seen, the distinctive virtue of democracy, as com¬ 
pared with aristocracy and monarchy, that it provides 
an unparalleled, stimulus to the pursuit of this civic 
excellence. *The citizen is called’upon to deal with 
complex problems; hence on the one hand he requires 
the widest possible knowledge >and the most fully 
developed faculties', but on'the other hand he is 
rewarded by finding a large scope for his talents, 
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uid reconciled in the state, viz. the rule of the best 
ind the consent of all. 1 Maztini 'himself defined 
democracy as “ the progress of all,through all, under 
the leading of the best and wisest.” ! The, “precise 
nature of’this aristocracy* and,the modes by which 
it is appointed, controlled, and when needful, dis¬ 
missed, vary infinitely. But broadly there are two 
pTfiHt typpfl of “ reprpsp.nt ative governmen t,” to oiie 
or other of which it genefally^elon^T - These are 
fl } the -ga bii yt type: (21 the presidential type. 
In the cab jneTtype the democracy elects a legislItureT” 
and that legislature exercises, during the p'eriod of, 
its existence, sovereign control over both executive 
and judiciarythis type is exemplified in’the present 
E nglish and,French* constitution s. ■ In the> presi¬ 
dentia l type, of which the UniteiTStat es of Ameri ca 
provides the great model, tfiereisa separatio n <ef 
powers—legislat ive, executive, and judicial—each of 
the three depending directly - upon popula f appoint¬ 
ment, and each remaiifing immediately subject to 
democratic control. 3 There is no need for us here and 
now to examine and compare the two types in detail; 
for they both possess in common'the feature on which 
we are at present concentrating our attention, viz. 
that the actual exercise of governing powers is en¬ 
trusted—-under whatever conditions and for whatever 
period of time—by the sovereign many to the expert 
few. The English metober of parliament and the 
American congress-man resemble one,, another in 
this, that th ey are representatives -an d pot delegates . 

C 1 C{, Harrison, Order and Progress, p. 349. 

* C. W. Stubbs, Maiaini, p. 120.. 1 c , 

• For a carefuf and penetrating comparison of the two types see BageJjpt’s 

English Constitution, and compare Appen<Jix II. of Dioey’s haw of the 
Constitution and Bryce’s American Commonwealth. * 
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and by being transported beyond the narrow limits 
of the circle of his private activities. He is called 
upon to face heavy responsibilities; hence on the 
one hand he requires a high degree of fidelity and 
honour—that exacta diligentia, or exalted standard 
of active and vigilant faithfulness, whicti tfce Romans 
regarcjpd as characteristic of the borons paterfamilias ; 
but on the other hand he is rewarded by a conscious¬ 
ness that he is exercising an effectual influence (which 
has no relation at all to the occasional add fitful 
influence of his vote) in moulding a sound public 
opinion and in determining a righteous general will. 
He is, further, called upon .to'piay a curious double 
part jrf politics—a part much more difficult to play 
than that assigned to the citizen in any other polity. 
He is required to act both as sovereign and as subject. 
As a member of the sovereign community he has to 
assist in appointing, controlling, criticising, and if 
necessary dismissing the government; as a subject 
he his t® obey the government, and to assist the 
government in maintaining its authority over all 
persons and in all causes.. Difficult* indeed, is’the 
task «f so adjusting the two« relations that the one 
does not overbalance $e other, .ft is easy so to 
criticise and control—especially* in countries where 
the referendum and /recall prevail—as to reduce 
the government to impotence and contempt. It is 
possible so to obey and support the government as 
to abdicate the free man’s sovereignty. Happy the 
democratic state In which the average citizen has 
attained to this exact adjustment. It .would be idle 
to pretend that he has as yet done'so, even in Britain. 
Education is still wholly inadequate; the sense of 
moral responsibility is still but imperfectly developed ; 
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self-seeking is still too rife in politics; there is still 
too great a tendency for the strong to defy the 
government and for the weak to cringe to it, if by 
any means personal advantage seems likely to accrue. 
Much has yet,to be done to raise the standard of civic 
education, exalt the code of civic honour, and show • 
how the right of'flemocratic control can be*recenciled 
with the duty of democratic obedience. 

The second obstacle to the harmonisation of the 
individual And the community;as-a-whole is that 
caused by the excessive claims to allegiance and 
service made upon the citizen by ‘the various groups 
and associations to #hiph he may belong. These 
groups and associations are numerous and of infinite 
diversity; but the only three that impose a serious 
barrier between the individual and the community-' 
as-a-whole are political parties, trade unions, and 
churches. Concerning the first two it is enough to« 
say here in the forceful words of Mr. A. E. Zimmern: 

“ The stater takes precedence of the party or the 
trade-umon, because, however idealistip in their policy 
these latter may be, the state covers all, not merely 
a section of th£ community, and is able not merely 
to proclaim but also to enforce the rule of law and 
justice ”; and further that “ but for the existence of 
the state and the teign of law maintained by it, none 
of these associations could have been formed or be 
maintained.” 1 The claims of the* religious com¬ 
munity cannot be so lightly dismissed. The Christian 
Church is interior to the modem ‘state, and if there 
were still, as there was in the Middle Ages, a single 
ecclesiastical organisation to wfiioh all men paid 
allegiance, that universal body would no doubt be 

1 Zimmern, 'd'otionoUiy and Gfovamment, pp. 166-7. 
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the Great Society, which would rightly claim the 
supreme and primary loyalty of all its membert. 
There is, however, no such body to-day : but merely 
a number of sects which even in their totality include 
but a fraction of the community. No,one of them, 
nor all together, can possibly “ enforce the rule of 
law and justice ” generally, or er$n establish the 
conditions of the good life for Christian folk them¬ 
selves. All the churches, even the most venerable 
and august, have become, through their bwn bchisms 
and their own failure to convert the world, mere 
“ voluntary associations ” dependent on the state 
for the. protection which tables them to exist. In 
spite, of this, however, and even in this the day 
of their humiliation and disintegration, they might 
properly claim an allegiance superior to that due to 
the state, if it were true that they, or any of them, 

1 represent the will of God, while the state represents 
merely the will of man. But this is not the case. 
To maintain this it is not necessary jto draw 
attention to the many*elements of human wilfulness 
and frailty that have tnajrked the'Witness of 'the 
churches. It is enough to repeat, what has already 
been noted, ^hat the state itself h^s sanctity; that 
it, as well as the church* embodies the highest 
moral and religious Ideals which prevail in the 
community out of wnieh it is constituted; that its 
public opinion ris moulded by ail the ethical and 
ecclesiastical influences that are operative within it, 
in proportion to \heir unfettered power* that its 
laws are the expression of a general will which the 
churches themselves have done incalculably much to 
determine. Hence the distinction between church 
and state is not the distinction between divine and 
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human; but between two types of communal organi¬ 
sation, each in its machinery devised by man, each 
in its function representative'of God. Since at the 
present day no church, nor all the churches together, 
can by any possibility perform the essential duties of 
the Great Society, it is necessary for the churches to • 
revert to their altitude of apostolic times th^t is to 
say, to recognise and support the authority of temporal 
rulers, admitting that these are ordained of God for 
purposes ditine, and be content for their own part 
to exercise the prophetic office of directing the cpn- 
science of the sovereign community. 

The third obstacle’ to the harmonisation of the 
individual and the community-as-a-whole is .that 
which arises from the defects of the democratic state 
itself. How grave these defects are was shown in * 
the early sections of this book, and it was admitted 
that, if these defects were inherent and inevitable in ( 
democracy, then democracy is no fit polity for men. 
But it was* there urged that these defecto are the 
vices and extravagances of ignorance, inexperience, 
and' youth; and-that faith in human nature requires 
us to believe that-they can and will be remedied. 
Remedied, however, they must be, if democracy is 
to be worthy of preference to either Prussianism or 
Bolshevism, and if it is to le able to maintain a 
valid claim to a superior authority to the individual 
conscience or the sectional will. It. is the purpose 
of this chapter to indicate the nature of the reforms 
which seem to be the most urgently necessary. A 
mere indication will in most cases have to suffice, 
for to enter into detail or discussion would involve 
volumes of controversial writing. 
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§ 65. Moral and Religious Reform. 

As we have already seen, in the world as it exists 
at present, strong government, “ over all persons and 
in all causes supreme,” is essential, if the conditions 
of the good life are to be maintained, if tlaere is to 
be a possibility of continuous progress, and if an 
equal freedom is to prevail for all. In the interests 
of the community-as-a-whole, and ultimately in the 
interests of every group and individual of *whi<!h it is 
composed, it is necessary that government should 
effectively suppress <ftime, eliminate passive resistance, 
prevent impertinent interference, and crush open 
rebellion. The need for strength is greater now than 
it has ever been before; for there is no doubt that 
the tendency to lawlessness is increasing. Prior to 
the war the standard of violence was set by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, and the standard of infidelity to engage¬ 
ments by Mr. James Larkin. Since the outbreak of 
the waV a sew standard in each branch of Ihe-demo- 
craiie has been^established by the Kaiser and his 
minions, and there is grave,, fear that>*into domestic 
disputes something of Germanic brutality apd Ger-’ 
manic faithlessness are lysing introduced. But just 
in proportion as there is need, for'decisive vigour on 
the part of government in the suppression of all kinds 
of lawlessness, so is th^e alsomeed, on the one hand 
that the community should realise that the govern¬ 
ment is its agent acting on its behalf, and on the 
other hand that the’ government should be supported 
by the ponsciousnesB that both the moral and physical 
might of the community is behind'it in its measures. It 
is necessary that the sense of the duality of governors 
and governed, where it exists, ahonld give place to 
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the true democratic realisation of their identity; for, 
as Professor Dewey points out, in a democracy “ the 
governors and the governed *are not two classes, but 
two aspects of the same fact—-the fact of the posses¬ 
sion by* society of a unified and articulate will.” 1 
What would be a tyranny if it were exercised by an- 
external authoityy over an unwilling people, becomes 
self-discipline and self-control when it is exercised by 
a community, through its duly elected government, 
over itself.* And the government which would be 
weak and hesitant if it were acting on its own bqjialf, 
or on behalf of a party or a clash, becomes firm and 
courageous when it feajises that it is ruling as the 
representative of the whole people: for, as'another 
writer says, “ there is something in the inarticulate 
voice of vast multitudes which is calculated, like the 
voice of the many-sounding sea, to awe the minds 
of the better class of statesmen, and to steady them 
for great designs, deepening their sense of responsi¬ 
bility and fixing their minds on great moral issues— 
an impetus not to be had by any governments resting 
on a restricted range of class-interests, fancy fran- 
'chises, or the like . 1 ’ 2 •> ® 

It is not enough, however, that governors and 
governed should realise their identity the one with 
the other. It is. equally neVessary that both alike 
should be purged from- moraPfaults, should be filled 
with a sense of responsibility, should make and keep 
themselves worthy of the high and sacred tasks 
which in cthe polity of the modern democratic state 
they are called upon to perform. There is grave 
danger lest politics, especially cwhen they become 

1 Dftfey, Ethics of Democracy, p. 16. 

1 Crotier, History of intellectual Development, voL iii. p. 146. 
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contentious, should breed what Professor MacCunn 
calls “ a certain energetic secularity of spirit, a hard* 
ness and unscrupulosity, which blunt the edge of 
honour, habituate the mind to compromise and 
trickery, and cause it to forget the more distant ends 
in the short-lived triumphs of faction.” 1 

In ojden that high ideals may J>e maintained, 
moral reforms, involving in some cases little less than 
a regenerative change of heart, are essential. First, 
there is urgent need that the standard* of public 
honojir should be raised. Corruption is the easily 
besetting sin of all \ftho possess political power ; and 
it is specially rife in democracy,*since in this form of 
state power is widely diffused and responsibility heavily 
diluted. Unless the standard of public honour is 
made and kept high, the temptation to use political 
power for personal or sectional ends is irresistible. 
Office comes to be looked upon as a prize rather than 
a trust; and its tenure as a fleeting opportunity, not 
to be missed, of accumulating spoil, rathtJr.than an 
occasion of communal service. Similarly the vote, 
which should be regarded asc an instrument put into 
the hands of the elector for the registration of the ‘ 
general will in the interests of the, common good, 
comes to be treated as a weapon* for securing from 
complacent candidates 1 personal advantages, class 
privileges, local benefits. Psofessor York Powell 
rightly includes among the deadliest enemies of demo¬ 
cracy “ the person who tries to persuade the voter 
that dishonesty is not always the worst *pdicy, and 
that a J»it of boodle for himself cannot hurt him or 
any one else.” * Alltfuch electoral appeals as “ nine- 

1 MacCunn, Making of Character jj. 106. 

1 Powell, Thoughts on Democr&cq, f. 35. 
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pence for fourpence,” all such arguments as “ your 
beer will cost you more,” need to be utterly re¬ 
pudiated as insults by an enlightened and honourable 
democracy: they incalculably lower the tone of 
public life, and degrade politics to the level of huck¬ 
stering. 'Alf such means of obtaining party funds as 
the notorious ‘^sale of honours ” are fatal fco clean 
and pure administration. Secondly, closely akin to 
this need of meticulous purity in public affairs is the 
need ef strict and honest observance of the rules of 
the “ game of politics.” Just as the Germans have 
destroyed international society by their cynical re¬ 
pudiation of treaties’and conventions; just as they 
have reduced war to the unmitigated barbarity of 
the seventeenth - century conflicts of religion, by 
violating all the humane agreements into which 
civilised peoples have entered during three centuries : 
so do those go about to destroy democratic selff 
determination who refuse to “ play the game ” in 
political contests. It is of the essence of thb game 
that the* majority rules, and»that the minority gives 
why. Only ifihis rule is rigidly observed is popular 
^government possible* The conscientious objectors, 
the passive re'sipters, the mutinous strikers do not 
observe this rule ; ‘they do not play tie game ; they 
violate the very, spirit of democracy; they aot on 
the grossly unfair principle oY the sharper who says, 
“ Heads I win, tails you lose.” There is need that in 
this serious “ game of politics ” the healthy and noble 
spirit of .true sportsmanship shbuld be maintained. 
It is the spirit of friendly rivalry, the spirit o^ mutual 
respect and reciprocal trust, the •spirit of a worthy 
and elevating contest as to who shall have the honoui 
of serving the nation, and of determining the meant 
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by which the public good shall be increased. Thirdly, 
there is need that this same spirit of chivalrous honour 
should be applied to thedulfilment of all engagements 
and contracts. One of the most disastrous features 
of that deplorable Trades Disputes Act of 1906 was 
its recognition of the Germanic principle that private 
codes of morality do not apply to public affairs; it 
declares it to be lawful for a trade union to break 
any contracts into which it may have entered; it 
permits it to commit torts with impunity. Rarely 
has g more mortal blow been struck, even in Prussia 
itself, at the very heart of national integrity. Its 
results have been manifested In the long serieB of 
lawless strikes which have subsequently and conse¬ 
quently ensued. 1 Solemn agreements, even those 
made as treaties to end industrial wars, have become 
mere “ scraps of paper,” to be tom up with reckless 
disregard of good faith whenever the interest of the 
moment may seem to be promoted thereby ; terms 
of employment, binding on the employers; have been 
treated as thoqgh they*had no existence for the em¬ 
ployees. Sacreaness of* coptract 'lieu at the very 
foundation of civilised life ; and unless it can be taken 
for granted that engagements will.be kept, society 
must be utterly disintegrated^ the possibility of co¬ 
operation destroyed, rf state of .truceless conflict 
created. “ Serva paMum ” is a motto which no 
democratic community can disregard, and yet con¬ 
tinue to exist. It is imperatively necessary that the 
simple and universal code of fidelity be restored, and 
that the law be brought into conformity with it. 

Finally, in order .that all these difficult tasks may 
be made easy, and all these exalted ideals of morality 

1 Cf. O»bome, Sant Trait (/niobwiSj p. 195. 
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may become realisable, it is needful that the high 
«pirit of religion should be breathed into the life of 
our democratic politics. Well says M. Laveleye: 
“ Plus lps institutions d’un peuple deviennent demo- 
cratiques, plus il est necessaire qu’elles aient pour base 
un sentiment religieux, sincere, profond*et eclaire.” 1 
We must come to look upon our citizenship as a 
form of divine service, and as the chief appointed 
means by which we can advance the cause of 
humanity.* If only we can realise the essential 
brotherhood of all men, irrespective of class or.con¬ 
dition, questions of purity, fidelity, and honour will 
solve themselves. Ifi politics as in private life love 
is the fulfilment of the law. As Emerson finely and 
hopefully puts it: “ There will dawn ere long on our 
politics and on our modes of living a nobler morning 
in the sentiment of love. This is the one remedy 
for all our ills, the panacea of nature. We must 
all be lovers, and at once the impossible becomes 
possible.” 

§ 66. Politicat Reform*. 

(a) General Principles .—The day may be fandistant 
when men generally will bq so fully enlightened and 
so highly exalted .that they will be ‘able to realise 
the human brotherhood wlych will solve political 
problems by the panacea of\love. But the actual 
working of democracy demands and postulates mutual 
trust, widespread respect, common confidence. It 
also requires general agreement on fundamental 
political and constitutional principles. Suc^i basal 
matters as the unit'of government, the form of the 
administration, the authority .of parliament, the rule 

1 I*vetoy». Lt dtuvernement (fat u fa Dimocratit, vol. j. p. 312. 
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/Their constituents, .when thej *have elected them, 
(have for the term of their appointment divested 
themsqlves of their sovereignty and bestowed it 
upjn d. deputy. The deputy—whether English 
member of paiiiapaeift or American congress-mah—is 
'clothed with the sovereignty not only of the majority 
to whom he owes his sdsction, but of the whole of his 

e 

constituents« he represepts them all. But he. is 
independent of them all, and neither his* supporters 
nor his opponents can dictate t«*him'howTie shall 
vote, or.what he shall say. Nevertheless before him 
•looms that day of judgment, the nexf geheral elec tion; 
preordained and inevitablejhvhai hisconstituents will 
resumb Jheir power, ®and \yill call him, on pain of' 
political perdition,*to give an account of his steward¬ 
ship. Such is* representative government, wherein 
the Ultimate authority of the community-*as-a-whole 

is combined and harmonised with the actual ad- 

• • 

ministration of the expert. , 

In the modern democratic state this is the normal 
type of government. But now and again, especially 
on occasions of critical emergency, when dangers 
threaten, and when ^ exceptional # promptitude of 
decision and vigour of action seem to be necessary, 
a democratic community may t take the extreme step 
of placing its powers and its destinies in the hands of 
a despot. Without raising th* snoot question whether 
Romb *vas ever in any strict sense a democracy, we 
may say that something like this occurred in her< 
history, botlf in the early days when, from time to ■ 
time, she resigned all authority into,the control* of a 
diqfater, and ‘again in the later days *when, by a 
cumulation of many* republican •offices upon one 
man’ she established. the principate of Augustus 
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of the majority, cannot be called in question without 
suspending and possibly destroying that solidarity 
of the community which, is essential, if there is to be 
a single public opinion and an operative genqjal will. 
That is why it is so important to get the problem of 
nationality settled before the problems dl democracy 
are dealj wjth; for unsatisfied national aspirations 
are fatal to democratic unity. That also is why the 
doctrine of the class war is so deadly a* disintegrant 
of present-day democracy; for it aims at the de¬ 
struction of the cominunal basis on which the demo¬ 
cratic superstructure is reared. Those who call 
fundamentals in question ere* not reformers, but 
revolutionaries. It may, of course, be necessary to 
call fundamentals in question, and to carry through 
1 a revolution. I am not disputing that. What I am 
pointing out is merely the truth that until these 
fundamental questions are settled, and until there 
is a general and tacit acceptance of the constitution 
and the principles which it embodies, .there can be 
no ordered political lifa of any sort. The*analogy 
of the organism '/folds goad. # Members*cannot be at 
conflict^tmong one another on aitalcorfcems without* 
endangering existence itsejf. Burke was the political 
thinker who sllw this truth most clearly, and ex¬ 
pressed it most vigorously. As against the revolu¬ 
tionaries he contended >hat radical changes involving 
breach of historic, continuity meant death. But on 
the other hand, as against the reactionaries, he main¬ 
tained that the principle of life implied power of 
adaptatipn to a changing environment ^ that* is to 
say, in respect of the.body politic it'implied constant 
regeneration and reform. He rightly pointed out that 
not to permit the carrying out of necejjary progressive 
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reforms is to precipitate, and even to justify, revolution. 
♦It cannot be doubted that the rapid and far-reaching 
social and economic changesof recent days have made 
many political reforms necessary. Let us briefly 
survey.some that have appeared to various modem 
observers to be important in relation tp democracy. • 

(6) The Question of the Monarchy .—The monarchy 
in this country happily lies outside the range of 
controversial politics, and it is mentioned here merely 
to indicate its relation to democracy. In a sense it 
is the most democratic, because the most popular, 
institution in the land. When* recently Mr. H. 6. 
Wells sent up in the 'press a republican kite, it 
descended with such rapidity and force Upon his 
injudicious head that on recovery he thought it better 
to turn his attention to themes less dangerous to 
himself and his reputation. Since 1688 the monarchy 
has been purged of its unpopular claims to be jt 
hereditary possession held by divine right, and it 
has been •administered as an exalted office held on 
behalf of the people and regulated bv law. Although 
the monarch*has ceased to take jfort in the actual 
• government of the kingdom, he plays an exceedingly 
important part, in the constitution. It is, indeed, 
just because he is raided above the tumult of party 
strife, just because his throne is established on heights 
beyond the reach of political Vconflict, that he is able 
to render such invaluable services to the community. 
He dwells in regions where there is no fear of conflict 
with democracy. The heir of the venerable House 
of Cerdic, 1 pldest of the royal lines of Europe, the 

1 How incomparably finer ia the anoeetrftl designation “House of 
Cerdic” than the recently invented “Jlouse of Windsor” — a merely 
topographical appellation which carries the historic memory back only 
to 1945! ^ ‘ 
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king represents the ancient traditions of the peoples 
over whom he reigns, incarnates the continuity of 
their institutions, stands for national unity amid 
party schisms, calls forth a loyalty whifh takes 
precedence of all sectional allegiances^ enables the 
■ abstract sentiment of patriotism to associate itself ' 
with a^pessonal devotion that give# it passion and 
power. But he does more than this. He exercises 
in domestic politics a reconciling and moderating 
influence; he smoothes over changes of ministries, 
and makes it possible for radical reconstructions to 
be accomplished without blood, and sometimes with¬ 
out tears; he plays a great ]Jart in foreign' affairs, 
not aij a determiner of policy, but as a healer of 
wounds and as a disseminator of friendship and good- 
• *will among the nations; above all, he stands as the 
great unifying head of the British empire, the one 
jnajestic and symbolic figure to whom all the peoples 
of all the dominions beyond the seas can look in a 
commfln veneration, as emblematic ofc tbe^ties that 
make them one. The German Kaiser may affect to 
despise the English, monarchy as dignity divorced 
from authority; and it is true that the king is ncr 
longer able to rule irrespective of jus people’s will, 
or to send them as sheep to # the* slaughter without 
their own consent. But the Epglish monarchy 
plays a part infinitely nobjer than that of the 
Kaisertum of the .upstart and semi-barbaric House of 
Hohenzollem. It stands at the head of a common¬ 
wealth of free natioife, supported by the loyal devotion 
of all, ^serving all, and linking all together in the 
common service of.SJnn. 

(c) The Cabinet System .—The elective powers of 
government have passed from thfrlrisg into the hands 
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of the cabinet—still nominally the ministry of the 
king, and still bound by oaths of fidelity to him. The 
Cabinet, however, is in reality the supreme executive 
agent oh the sovereign democracy, and the crucial 
issue of-each general election is fundamentally the 
question who shall hold the chief offices in the ad- • 
ministration. The democracy exercises its control over 
the cabinet through the medium of parliament, and 
particularly the House of Commons. That control 
at present is, however, far from complete. Ministers 
can act far too independently; can refuse far too 
bureaucratically to inform the House of what they 
aTe doing; can continue far too long to ignore public 
opinion. It seems desirable that in connection with 
each department of state a parliamentary committee 
should be formed which on the one hand might be 
the means whereby democratic control could be 
directly exercised over the administration, and on 
the other hand might be the means whereby the 
strength of the sovereign people could be made 
operative in support of the government. 

(d) The Stzond Chamber .—There are some who 
'think that if democratic control is to be made effective 
over the administration in this country the most 
necessary reform ‘is not the institution of parlia¬ 
mentary committees, but the abolition of the House 
of Lords, and indeed of any amd every sort of second 
chamber. 1 There is much plausibility and some force 
in the argument that if the will of the majority is to 
prevail it can best do so by means of the unchecked 
vote of its sleeted representatives. It mayeeven be 

1 Cl. Snowden, in The Stand Chamip Problm, p. S 8 ; “ The Labour 
Part; it opposed to a second chamber, no matter how such a chamber 
may be constituted.” * 
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admitted, indeed, that in the ideal democracy there 
would be no need for, and no room for, a second 
chamber. But, unfortunately, democracy in no 
country has as yet realised the ideal stageand in 
every country the sovereign people—wiser than its 
academic adysers—has decided that a second chamber 
is desirqjde, It has so decided because it recognises 
the fact that legislation is a matter of such grave 
importance that it is well to have every proposed 
measure, before it becomes law, subjected to care¬ 
ful independent criticism and revision; because it 
realises that in a single chamber as at present con¬ 
stituted hasty, passionate, unjflst, or immature de- 
cisions.might be made ; because it perceives that its 
elected representatives do not always remember that 
they represent the community-as-a-whole, but fre¬ 
quently form themselves into sectional groups ad¬ 
dicted to the practice of log-rolling; and because it 
rightly believes that “ there would scarcely be a limit 
to the mischief a demoralised collection pi setf-seeking 
and ambitious groups might do, if there were no 
second chamber eqmpel reflection and reconsidefa- 
tion.” l . Therefore the sovereign demftcracy decides* 
that it will appoint or njaintain a second chamber, 
in order that ft may “ correct and delay, revise the 
mistakes of haste, postpone the designs of unscrupu¬ 
lous partisans until su#h time, as public opinion can 
be tested by ext{a-foraneous discussion.” 1 To call 
such a second chamber, even if it be the House of 
Lords, “ undemocratic,” when it is *so maintained, 
is an abuse of language, and of something* more 
important than language, viz. popular credulity. It 

1 Low, Governance of England, p. <31. 

■ Baumann, Persons and Polities, { 228. 
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is to confuse democracy as a form of state with 
democracy as a form of government. 

In this country, however, the question arises 
whether the House of Lords does in fact adequately 
perform the functions of a second chamber. Mr. 
Walter Bagehot in 1867 thought on the whole that 
it did; 1 much more enthusiastically confident on 
the point was Mr. Lowes Dickinson in 1896 ; a even 
in 1916 Mr. A. A. Baumann seemed satisfied. 8 But 
this complacent view is now shared by very few 
observers of current politics. Whatever it may.have 
been possible to believe up to 1906, since that date, 
under the pusillanimous,* injudicious, and disastrous 
leadership of Lord Lansdowne, the House bit Lords 
has demonstrated its incapacity, as at present con¬ 
stituted, to act as an effective second chamber. It 
is at once too timid and too partial. It stands 
in urgent need of reconstitution and reform. Thf 
Parliament Act of 1912, of course, dealt with the 
problem oi the House of Lords : but it dealt*with it 
in a vicious temper and ii> quite the wrong way. 
Instead of reforming thq House, of ‘Lords and increas- 
-ing its legitimate authority, it left it unrefonned and 
merely humiliated it, deprived it of responsibility, 
and rendered it more ineffective than ever. Into the 
various schemes .for the reform of the House of Lords 
it is impossible to ent$r here.t, It must suffice to say 

(1) that it is vitally important to maintain the historic 
connection between the old House and the new; 

(2) that ,th* oljvious means to db so is to extend the 

1 Bagehot, English Constitution, chap. iii. 

* Dickinson, ^Development of Parliament, pp. 181*2. 

* Baumann, Persons and Politics, pp. 22U37: 

4 The latest and most important is tjiat issued by the Conference pre¬ 
sided over by Lord ^Bryce. It is published as a Parliamentary Paper 
(Cd. 9038). Summarkta appeared in the press, April 26,1918. 
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principle of representation already applied to Scottish 
and Irish peers to peers of England and the United 
Kingdom; (3) that tlfe new members should be 
provided by means of election ; and (4) that the best 
electoral bodies would seem to be, first, tlje 'county 
and borough councils, and, secondly, the great 
organised groups into which the nation is divided, 
in proportion to their numbers. 1 

(e) The House of Commons .—The House of Com¬ 
mons, not less than , the House of Lord’s, requires 
renovation and reconstruction. It is in its present 
state a very inadequate representative of the # demo- 
cracy, and also an extrenfely defective legislative 
chamber in itself.' During the past quarter of a 
century it has on the one hand lost touch with the 
Constituencies, and become too much the slave of the 
executive, incapable of independent action; on the 
other hand, owing partly to congestion of business, 
partly to faulty procedure, and partly to deliberate 
obstruction *by Irish and other irreconctlaHlqs, it has 
ceased to be able to pdtform its duties of criticism 
and legislation. Tn ordel that it mUj’ more truly 
represent the people, it would ?eem tp be necessary * 
that appeals tj the constituencies should be much 
more frequent than they have,beeh lately. Person¬ 
ally I incline to the “ Annual parliaments ” of the 
Chartist programme; Iftit, failing that, I should be 
glad to see machinery set up by means of which any 
.constituency could reconsider its representation every 
year, on its new register, if it should widh to jjo so, 

1 The problem in discussed in Ramsay Muir*Peers and Bureaucrate ; 

M‘Kechnie, Reform of the ifottbc of Lords; Temperley, Senates and Upper 
Chambers; and Marriott, Second Chambers. The solution of the problem 
will, of course, be profoundly affected by the naturwof the solution which 
is found for the problem of Imperial Federation ? jwfrbelow, Chapter XIII. 
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and if it should be prepared to pay the expense of 
doing so. At any rate it must be admitted that 
events move bo rapidly nowadays, and political 
issues 'change so suddenly and frequently, that 
effective, democratic control is unobtainable with 
either the Septennial Act of 1716 or the^quinquennial 
arrangement of the Parliament Act of 1912. And 
effective democratic contfol of every department of 
state is essential, if we are to escape the evils of 
bureaucracy. It will be remembered, however, that 
effective democratic control, which is the character¬ 
istic qf the democratic state, does not mean inter¬ 
ference in the details of either legislation or adminis¬ 
tration. It merely means the choice of legislators, 
and the determination of the broad lines of policy. 
Members of parliament must remain, in respect of 
their constituents, representatives and not delegates. 
But in order that they may be sure that they do 
really represent, and that they continue to represent, 
the general ’will of their constituency, 1 their com¬ 
mission of agency must be ’frequency and regularly 
renewed. It*Vould also seem to De desirable that, 
if members of p&rlihment are to be paid for their 
services, the payments should be made by their 
constituencies and not out of the national exchequer. 

But not only has the House of Commons lost 
touch with the electorate and become subject to the 
executive, it has also ceased to perform adequately 
its duties of criticism and legislation. The immense 
increase'aiid hopeless congestion of its business would 
appear to demand an extensive disburdenm^nt; and 
the fact that within the United Kingdom, nations, 
localities, churches, and industrial corporations are 
all very much IdiVe, and intensely conscious of cor- 
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porate personality, suggests the directions in which 
devolution can be made. Separate sub-parliaments 
for the purely national-affairs of English, Scots, Irish, 
and Welsh would seem to be clearly indicated ; 1 
large delegation of local government to county 
and borough councils; generous concessions of self- 
government to churches, including the Church of 
England or the sects into which it would certainly 
split were it not for the cohesive pressure of the state ; 
wide grants of internal self-determination to .industrial 
and commercial groups—such are the signs of the 
times. But, together with this extensive devolution 
of powers, there is also »nedQ of radical inform of 
parliamentary procedure; so that non-controversial 
bills may be enacted more easily; so that private 
proposals may have more chance of consideration; 
so that fewer measures may be lost through lack of 
time to complete their process; so that discussion 
may not be prevented by obstruction. 

(/) The Franchise.— The question j>i the franchise 
has already been dealt with . 2 One problem alone 
remains to be "Yiot^d here, viz. tha» problem of the 
equality of electoral districts. .ThS general demo¬ 
cratic principle, of coujse,is that “onevote” should 
have “ one value ” all over the United Kingdom. 
This notoriously is not the case t now. Ireland, for 
example, is grossly over-represented; London is 
seriously underrepresented. A vote in Kilkenny is 
equivalent to over thirty votes in the Romford 
division of Essex* all sorts of anofaalies # exist. The 
problem is how an approximate e^ualit/ can be 

1 mstermen should »b% allowed to say*for themselves to whioh of the 
four nations they belong and to which of the four sub-parliaments they 
would send representative*. * 

> Above, { 58. 
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established and maintained. There are two main 
methods available. One is periodically to adjust 
the geographical limits of the constituencies. This 
was the method adopted in 1885, and it is thoroughly 
vicious. It destroys that strong sense of local com¬ 
munity on which the English parliamentary system 
has been built. Tbe other, and incomparably sounder, 
method is to fix and retain, eo far as possible, the old 
local limits—sanctified as they are by tradition and 
by immemorial loyalties—and to vary the number 
of members according to fluctuations of population, 
making the necessary changes dt each decennial 
census. ' ' ■ 

(g) The Party System,.—A graver question, however, 
than that of the equalisation of voting power, is the 
question of the regimentation of both voters and 
members of parliament in political parties. We have 
traced the rise of the two historic parties, and have 
noted how the great enlargement of the electorate 
in 1867, together with the introduction of three- 
cornered constituencies, led to-the formation within 
the "parties of the “ caucuses,” ancKthe application 
o£ militarist methods to political conflicts. Wohave 
further observed the entrance into the arena of new 
groups, calling themselves “ parties — the Irish 
Nationalist group, and the Labour group—whose 
presence has seriously disarrayed the strategy and 
tactics of the older combatants. The war, together 
with the coalition governments which its necessities 
have generated, Has completed party disorganisation, 
and it is now qpenly asked whether the party system 
can be restored, and whether its»entire abolition is 
not desirable. Meanwhile fresh groups are coming 
into existence— e.p the so-called “ National Parly,” 
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Caesar. Something* like this pecurred, too" when 
the English Commonwealth was tipnsmuted into the 
Protectorate of CromweM; and once more when the 
Re volutionary Republic yf Fra nce was converted 
i nto the Consulate a n d Empiretof ^apoleon I. ~ feut 
the moststnking exampleisthat of 18527wEen the" 
French prpletariat, in dreasUof the Red Peril and 
eager for military glory, by a plebiscitary vote of 
7,824,189 versus 253,145, surrendered its .fortunes 
and its ISfce into th» hands of that “ man of destiny,” 
Louis Napoleon. “ The nature of democraqy,” said 
the newly established emperor, “ is to embody itself 1 
in one man.” This dictum is no more true generally 
than is Carlyle’s dictum .that thhVhole meaning of 
democracy i^* the attainment of •aristocracy A But, 
taken together, they serve to emphasise the important 
fact, which has "been the theme of this section,* 1 thSt 

ot a mode of govern- 
appointing, control¬ 
ling, and dismissing a government. 1 

( 

§ 3 . Democracy as a Form, of Society. 

But if democracy is a fordi of state as well as a 
form of government, it is also something more— 
something older, vastet, deeper—than either, or than 
both. It is a form of society. Both government and 
state belong tp the spSere of politics; and, though 
politics covers a large part of communal life—and in 
early days covered more than*it % does now—it does 

( 1 Sfo above, p. 18 note 3. 

* Ct. Frederic Harrison, Order and Progress, p. 149. “ Eloctors have 
not got to govern the country. They have only to find a set of .nen who 
will see that the government is just and aotive ”: see also Ikallock, “ Current 
Theories pf Democracy’* in Nineteenth Century lor August 1910, since 
reprinted in The Limits of Pure Democracy : 
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the “ Women’s Party,” and the “ Trade-Union Labour 
Party”—and the political chaos seems beyond re-* 
duction to any sort of‘cosmos. What is the way 
out ? Now it may be freely granted, and. indeed 
strongly affirmed, that the old party system entailed 
many inconveniences, and some grave perils. Party 
interests# too often took precedence ,t>f national in¬ 
terests ; party discipline "destroyed independence; 
party catchwords obfuscated judgment ;* party funds 
corrupted character. Nevertheless, in spite, of the 
truth # of all this, the party-system—by which I mean 
the old two-party ifystem—is absolutely and essen¬ 
tially necessary if parliamentafy government* is to 
be earned on at all. There must be a responsible 
administration, and also a responsible opposition 
vigilant to criticise the administration while it is in 
office, and ready to take over the control of affairs 
vhen it resigns office. Responsibility is the indis¬ 
pensable requisite. It is the irresponsibility of the 
Irish Nationalists that has made them, such an un¬ 
mitigated curse in thes parliament of the United 
Kingdom ; they h\v^beeti fijee to wreck and destroy, 
without any corresponding obligation* to construct* 
and rule. When they haye been as^ed to formulate 
any scheme, even for their owi^ self*government, their 
incapacity has been mahifest. Similarly, it is irre¬ 
sponsibility which hitherto h%s caused the Labour 
group to propound its wild and visionary programmes 
of “ social reform ” ; it has known that it would never 
be called upon to 'carry them into practice. Re¬ 
sponsibility sobers. The Labour leaders jvho patriot¬ 
ically Joined the waj cabinet have ’done magnificent 
work and have shown conspicuous ability; but’they 
have practically severed their cotmaction with their 
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separatist group, and they have wholly abandoned 
Ahe Utopian follies of their intransigent comrades. 

If only the Irish leaders had .had the saving common- 
sense (to say nothing of loyalty and humanity) to do 
the same, then there would have been good hope 
for the reunion of the British peoples—good hope for 
their re-fusion'in the crucible of this war waged on 
behalf of freedom and democracy. When the war is 
over, it will ho doubt be found that the two political 
parties „ have undergone a complete transformation. 
The old names—such as Whig and Tory, Liberal and 
Conservative—will have lost their old meanings. 
Nevertheless it will ‘be necessary to reconstruct the 
two parties on some lines or other, howev'ej novel. 
They correspond to fundamental principles in human 
nature: the one is the party of progress, the other ' 
is the party of order. Both are requisite for the 
successful development of representative democracy 
—on the one side His Majesty’s government, on the 
other side.Hi$ Majesty’s oppbsition which.hopfes some 
day to become His Majesty’.? government. What is 
Wanted is notthe destruction of fhe'cwo-party system; 

. but its deliverance from the tyranny of the„caucus, 
and its purification from tjje corruption of the secret 
fund. For the alternative to the two-party system 
is the group-system, such as obtains in France : and 
the group-system is the Devjl’s own device for the 
destruction of democracy. It opqns the flood-gates 
for the entrance of log-rolling, intrigue, bribery, self- 
seeking, ^debased bargaining, falsehood, treason. It 
elimidates responsibility; puts an end tov.all con¬ 
tinuity or calculabihty of policyand brings! to the 
front in politics, the crank,, the charlatan, and the 
knave. What fc needed for the prevention of the 
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formation or perpetuation of intransigent groups, 
and for the purification of party, is, first, the develop¬ 
ment of a strong and sound spirit of patriotism which 
shall regard the community-as-a-whole, and shall 
place its interests above those of all sections secondly, 
the existence of a large body of well-informed and 
independent electors who keep themselves free from 
party ties, who, while recognising that party is a 
necessary and important element ‘in democratic 
machinery, perceive that it needs a good‘deal of 
keeping* in order, and a lot of jealous supervision; 
thirdly, the adoption of various checks upon party 
corruption, such as the pubjiclltion of accounts giving 
souroes of incomft and modes of expenditure, and the 
issue together with each list of honours of an apologia 
stating the reason for bestowal. 1 

1 I should have likod to deal much more fully with the party system, 
but lack of space and the claims of proportion do not permit. Hence I 
must content myself with referring my readers to sources of information. 
The classic defence of party is, of course, that of Burke in his Present Dis¬ 
contents. Modem statements ef the case, with clear pronouncements to 
the effect that the existence of two, and no more thaiFtwo? organised parties 
is essential to the successful working of representative government, are to 
be found in Low, Governance of England ; Muir, Peers and Bureaucrats and 
National Self -Gove.mrnint ;• Bryce, Introduction to^tfstrogoreki’s Democracy 
and Political Parties. Ostrogorski himself takes a tess favourable view^pf 
partie? but his book is invaluable as a history of. recent developments in 
party organisation. Few writer| are so enthusiastic concerning the party 
system as the AAerican, Nahum Capen, wh^ in his History of Democracy 
(pp. 1-29) speaks of party as “the gn»t engine of human progress,” and 
contends that “a world without party would be incapable of progress.” 
The diametrioally opposite view, viz. that party is the supreme national 
peril, is expressed with vigoufby F. 8. Oliver in his Ordeal by Battle. Graham 
Wallas in Human Nature in Politics discusses with penetrating insight the 
psychology of party. Sir Henry Maine in Popular Government, and Robert 
Michels in Political Parties , connect the party system with the primitive 
fighting instincts of the race. Among French writers Laveleye, Le Gouvemc- 
meat dans la democratic (ii. 87), does the same : he further tegajda the party 
system fas necessary and indeed inevitable, but holds that its perils should 
be gs&rded against by representation o i minorities secret voting, etc. 
M. Faguet, Le Cults cTtnamptience, condemns the system and gives many 
instances of its vicious workings. Among German writers the ftrussianised 
Treitechke, of course, condemns .party, togethef^with democracy in general: 
see especially Politik, L pp. 160-54. The Heidelberg professor J. C. BlunUchli 
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(k) The Question of the Referendum .—The group- 
system has, as we have seen, been making of late 
years insidious encroachments into the British con¬ 
stitution,. It is not too much to say that one of the 
gravest problems in the domestic politics of the 
immediate‘future is the problem whether ,«t has come 
to stay, or whether the groups can be re-febsorbed 
into two responsible parties' of any sort. It is vital 
that they should be, whatever be the names of the 
parties,*and" whatever be their programmes. With 
the advent of the irresponsible groups have come 
some of the inevitable evils of the group-system. 
Chief among these is 1 the practice of log-rolling— 
a practice fatal to the principle* of the rule of 
the majority. According to this practice, minority 
groups combine to roll one another’s logs, that is to 
say, to support one another’s pet hobbies without 
any regard to the issues involved. Thus, for example, 
the Irish group agrees to support the Labour group’s 
“ right to work” bill, although it has no interest in 
it, since but few Irishmen claim the right to work; 
in return for thivassistance the LabdSr group pledges 
itself to Home Bule> about which it cares little^ and 
further consents to refrain from pressing what had 
been one of its avowed principles, viz; secular educa¬ 
tion. It is corrupt bargaining of this sort that is 
■ ‘7 v - - 

has a useful study of the Charalcter und deist der politischen Parteien , which 
begins with the words : “Wo irgend in einem Staat^sich politisches Leben 
mit Freiheit bewegt, da zeigen sich politische Parteien.” The publicist 
Friedrich Rohmer, treats of the Lehre von den^polilischen Parteien in a 
work (never oo^pttted) relating primarily to German parties. He agrees 
with most political thinkers that parties are inevitable: “ Sie si^d; und 
keine Maoht der Welv kann <ue upterdriicken ” ; they are “ der noths^ndige 
Ausdruck dee Staatslebens.” Brilliantly writV®» amusing, but wholly 
unbalanced attacks on the party system are contained in the numerous 
manifestoes of that crusading trio, Hilaire Belloc and the brothers Chesterton 
—the modem Don Quixo^ with his two S&ncho Panzas. 
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fatal to democratic self-determination. In place of a 
homogeneous majority you behold a conspiracy *f 
concurrent minorities y instead of government in 
accordance with public opinion and the general will 
you have a government controlled by a combination 
of sectiona| fanaticisms. 1 The preventive of log¬ 
rolling is’tjie two-party system ; an/l if only the two 
patriotic national parties, can be constituted on any 
basis, and can be kept healthy and pure by a sound 
public opinion and the existence of a strong inde¬ 
pendent* electorate, no more is needed. If, however, 
the sectional groups refuse to be co-ordinated into 
national parties, and if they jD&sist in their logrolling 
proclivities, then the remedy of the referendum may 
be necessary. But it is a remedy only less bad than 
. the disease; for it introduces into the body politic 
that method of direct democratic government which 
, we have seen cause to condemn as almost hopelessly 
obscurantist and inefficient. Nevertheless the referen¬ 
dum -is better than 1 fig-rolling. Cuijouslj enough, 
the Rev. Sir Robertson Nicoll, who usually represents 
the saner section 0 / the Nonconfonwist Conscience, 
does ijot think so. His great v>bjecti<n/l to the referen¬ 
dum is that it would eradicate the'practice of log¬ 
rolling ! Wifh "extraordinary naivete he says: “ A 
Welsh Nonconformist’s heart burns within him 
against religious ineijuality ; # a Scottish crofter votes 
enthusiastically Jor a Land Bill. Submit each as a 
separate issue and it is by no means certain that the 
Welshman will vofe for the Land Bill atu^the Scots¬ 
man for disestablishment.” But get > them* to roll 

0 • * 

1 An excellent descript*>n of “log-rolling,” with an account of the 

origin of the term, is given in a letter of Lord Penzance to the Tithes news¬ 
paper, August 29, 1894: it is reprinted in Chlrley’s Crusade against the 
Constiluiion, pp. 431-3. 
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one another’s logs and both will arrive ! 1 It would 
be difficult to find a stronger argument in support 
of the referendum. Does the British democracy as 
a whole # desire to have land-nationalisation and 
disestablishment imposed upon it by an alliance of 
< Welsh Nonconformists who care nothing, for the one 
and Scottish crofters who care nothing for thetother ? 
And does not the writer of these words perceive that 
the unprincipled and anti-democratic means by which 
these innocent Celtic doves hope to secure the over¬ 
throw of a privileged church, and the expropriation 
of a landed aristocracy, could and would be used 
with infinitely more skill and effect by the venomous 
serpents of all the corrupt interests in the country? 
It is by means such as this that Tammany holds sway 
in New York.* These alliances, whether holy or 
unholy, are the very negation of the rule of the general 
will of a homogeneous and organic democratic com¬ 
munity. It is therefore surprising to find Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, that ardent exponent of the theory Of the 
socio-psychological organism, defending the sectional 
* and essentially anti-democratic practice of log-rolling, 
us he does whell he saya that “ if democracy is to have 
a chance of winning it can only be by the union of 
all those genuinely progressive forees which have 
hitherto acted apart.” 8 He then draws a picture of 
“ the single-taxer, the temperance reformer, the edu¬ 
cationalist, the free trader, the trade-unionist, and 
the socialist” combining to impose the collected 
maun of t^eir respective hobbies upon the reluctant 
and helpless country. Why did he not add the 

i Introduction to Stoddirt’s Against the Referendum. 

1 Cf. Godkin, Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, p. 121. 

• Hobson, The fight for Democracy, p. 11. 
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vegetarian, the anti-vaccinationist, the non-smoker, 
the pacificist, the faith-healer, et hoc genus tmne 
Why should they not all come, and introduce the 
maniac’s millennium in one great combined operation ? 
If the referendum is necessary to save us from the 
imposition o£ the fool’s paradise, then lei us have it. 
But noteotfierwise. The referendum's direct demo¬ 
cracy with all its grave dangers: but any sort of 
democracy is better than this conspiracy of con¬ 
current minorities. No doubt some of these minorities 
advocate'excellent things, the adoption pf which 
woul3 be an enorrilous advantage to the country. 
But it is their business to pervade the majority of 
this fa$£, and not to force their panaceas upon it by 
the anti-democratic method of log-rolling. In view 
ef the appalling possibilities of the tyranny of con¬ 
current minorities, one realises that there is some 
^serious meaning in the jibe of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
that “ the great purpose of democracy is to prevent 
your feeing governed better than you want to be 
governed.” Tfye referendum is. the effective demo¬ 
cratic device for tecljieving # this purpose. But in* a 
homogeneous community theih should bp no need* 
to adopt it. For its adcjption imp^es the abandon¬ 
ment of representative government; and a homo¬ 
geneous community has no causey to dread being 
governed too well. 1 

1 The referendum in Switzerland is accused by M. 8ch6rer (La Dimo- 
erotic, p. 43) “ d’avoir fcu6 chez lea autorit&, du haut en baa de la hierarchic 
gouvemementale, tout eapfit d’initiative, tout cofirage # oivique et tout 
sentiment de reeponaabilit6.” The Italian Syndicalist, Arftiro^Labriola, 
who is naturally opposed* to democratic control of all sorts, emphasises 
(Controjl Referendum) the conservative tendencies of*the referendum; 
e.g. p. 14, “ Nesauna prowa giigliore dei fatti; vediamo quali siano questi 
fatti. In Isvizzera il referendum diviene soltano un diritto di vetoes, come 
un simile diritto esercitato dal capo dello stato sistomi rappresentativi 
si riduce ad una irrisione, tale 6 pure se esercitato 4*1 popolo. E (curiosa 
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§ 67. Industrial Reform. 

(a) The Present Situation. —Political reform is, of 
course, the matter of prime concern to a community; 
because it is upon the organisation of the state, and 
the efficiency of the government, that the. maintenance 
of favourable conditions for every sort of •social and 
individual activity depends, But, in our own country 
and at the present moment, second only to political 
reform, ip interest and importance is industrial reform; 
for upon the question of economic organisation, and 
the mode of industrial government, the health and 
happiness of the major portion of the British people 
hang. It would obviously be beyond our province 
in this book to consider industry itself with its many 
problems and perplexities. We are concerned only 
with industry on its administrative side, and with 
industry in its relation to the democratic state. Tq 
all who contemplate the present extremely unsatis¬ 
factory and disquieting condition of the industrial 
world it is evident, first, that for some, reason or other 
self-government in industry is.mAch less fully de¬ 
veloped than it is jn politics; secondly, that existing 
industrial organisation causes grave unrest and wide¬ 
spread revolt among the rank and file of the workers 
—a resentment and a rebellion which manifest them¬ 
selves by means of incessant strikes, inflammatory 
manifestoes, turbulent indiscipline* vexatious inter¬ 
ference with management, restriction of output, sabot¬ 
age, intimjdstioh, and all the devifces which malignant 
antagonism can invent; thirdly,- that unless some 

ooinoid^nza 1) come il diritto regio di veto 6 essentialmente conaervatore, 
poiche ai suppone ease re jj capo dello Stato il rappresentante piii puro della 
traditione st&bilitata, coe>i lo,d pure il diritto popolare di veto.” 
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means can be discovered for restoring tranquillity 
to the industrial world, reconciling labour and i^s 
leaders, harmonising th^relations between the captains 
and the rank and file, not only will British industry 
be destroyed, but even the fabric of the British con- 
, stitution itself will be imperilled. 

(b) Cjfrnes of Unmt.—The present industrial un¬ 
rest is due partly to reaj and partly to imaginary 
grievances. To dispose of the latter‘first. Not a 
little of the widespread spirit of revolt is attributable 
to the false doctrine^ of Marxian Socialism and to the 
pernfbious propaganda of anarchic Syndicalism. The 
errors disseminated by thev half-educated alumni of 
the Central Labour College,’and by other agitators 
nourished upon the dyspeptic illusions of continental 
Revolutionaries, are responsible for a good deal of the 
windy fury of the misguided working man. The 
gravest disservice has been done to the cause of both 
industrial peace and industrial efficiency by the gross 
but pkusibje fallacies thnt have thus be§n perpetuated 
—long after they have.been slain and burfed in the 
intellectual work 1 !—concerning such .matters as the 
true nature of capital, the ’meanijig of competition,, 
the functions of the business-manager, the deter¬ 
minants of wages, the legitimate claims of undirected 
labour. And yet not all, or nearly all, the unrest is 
traceable to the mere ferment of false doctrine. Much 
is due to industrial conditions that have become 
intolerable. It is not, of course, true that these 
conditions are wore® now than they hdvejieen in past 
days. £)n the contrary, they are, on the whflle, in¬ 
comparably better wages are higher,* security of 
tenure is greater, hour§ are shorter, work is lighter. 
But even these improved conditions have become 
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unbearable, because the standard of living has been 
raised relatively very much higher still. Elementary 
education has opened up vistas of new possibilities; 
the possession of the franchise has conferred the con¬ 
sciousness of power; trade-union organisation has 
fostered dreams of conquest; the vision of the 
pleasures which wealth and leisure make .accessible 
has stimulated new and justifiable desires for grati¬ 
fication. Hence there is a natural revolt against the 
sordid .limitations of the workman’s life; against 
the monotony of his toil, the hideousness of his 
surroundings, the squalor of his-dwelling-place, the 
length of his day, his lack of holidays, his deprivation 
of opportunities for the cultivatioij of the graces and 
amenities of life; above all, revolt against the sub¬ 
jection under which he finds himself in the workshop, 
against the inhuman tyranny of factory routine, 
against his reduction to the status of a “ hand,”^ 
against the uncertainties of his employment, against 
the total absence of self-determination which marks 
his lot. He feels, and says, that political democracy 
means little or .nothing to him, so lipg as industrially 
,he is crushed beneath .an autocratic regime . 1 

(c) Self-Government in Industry .—There can be no 
doubt that one of,.the most urgent.questions of the 
present moment in this' country is the question of the 
extension of the principle of self-government from 
the sphere of politics'into the sphere of industry. 
It is not an easy question to deal with or to settle. 
In industry ,pven more than in politics the demands 
of efficiency seem to conflict with the demands of 
self-determination. Efficiency must at all costs be 
♦* 

1 Cf. Zimmera, Nationality and Government, pp. 263 eg.; and Weyl, 
The New Democracy, pp*-27 %*q. 
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not cover, and never has covered, jll. There are other 
forms of' human association- 1 -religious, industrial, 
commercial, intellectual; and in particular there is 
that aggregate of all associations, both political and 
noif-political, to which we giv^ the large generic 
title of “ |ociety.’' In this sense “ society ” is, both 
logically and historically anterior to the state: the 
state indeed, when it arises naturally in the due 
process of human %volutibn, comes into existence— 
and that usually as a late development—metely as its 
political organisation. Moreover, even when the state 
•is constituted, “-society ” continues to exist alongside 
and independent of it, living its,own life and*perform- 
ing ita own functions.. Further, the limits of the two, 
do not'By any’moans necessarily coinside. It may 
be true that, .-since the state is by nature gociety 
politically^ organised, the boundaries of the two are 
originally the same; „btit many things tend to cause 
thhm to diverge. On the one hand*, the state is apt 
to subjugate and annex territories and peoples beyond 
th# bounds of its own proper constituent society. On 
the other hand, Society is much'less rigid than the 
state, much more amenable to the influence of both 
expansive and restrictive forces. Thus, to give one 
example, the Christian and cosmopolitan society of 
the Middle Ages produced the Holy Roman Empire 
as its appropriate political orpan; but that Christian 
and •cosmopolitan? society was disintegrated by the 
principles of secularism and nationality; and the 
widely-exteiyled poEtical sway of the Catholic’, 
Emperor became an‘incongruity beyond the possi¬ 
bility, of adjustment tt> social flcts.,* Society in 
Astern Europe became secular, and national—-so 
strongly secular and jijitionrd that it was *able to 
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laintained, or else the work which we show ourselves 
leapable of performing will be taken from our hand#, 
nd we shall all sink into well-merited unemployment 
nd penury. And efficiency hitherto has. meant 
jientific management, that is to say, tlje skilled and 
utocratic c<jntrol of the able business-manager who, 
ke the edmmander-in-chief of an arnfy, has been able 
> co-ordinate information, to develop invention, and 
) conduct operations with decision and'promptitude. 

: we ask why the democratic principle ha» hot up 
) thg present made greater headway in the«economic 
orld, the answer is that in this economic world of 
sen and constant conflict 4 -^ ’conflict which’is but 
le natural and heUlthy expression of the competition 
3tween the different wants of our insatiable human 
iture—the defects of democracy have been displayed 
i glaringly in decisive disaster that democratic expon¬ 
ents at production have generally perished of their 
vn demerits—stifled by their own waste-products, 
hey have’perished of indiscipline, ignor&pce, inca- 
icity, mutual jealousy^ unprogressiveness, lethargy, 
quacity, self-infculgenc’e. . Industrial democracies 
ive perished a3 armies perish That are’ led by debat-* 
g societies. # If we ask^further, why employers are 
iviously reluctant at the present, Jnoment to embark 
t experiments at self-government, i.e. to admit 
Drkmen to a share of»effective control, the answer is 
at the term “ self-government in industry ” in the 
ouths of Syndicalists like Mr. Tom Mann, and 
icio-Syndicalists hire Mr. G. D. H. Colb, «ha§ come 
have'a sinister and revolutionary connotation. It 
es not stand for *rae democratic control by the 
lole industrial community—masters, foremen, and 
,nd-workers; it does not mean \ordial co-operation 
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between capital and labour lor the securing ol good 
conditions of work on the one side and increased 
efficiency on the other. On* the contrary it means 
remorseless obstruction, incessant interference, un¬ 
intelligent meddling, reduction of output, culminating 
in efforts* at violent expropriation. 1$ means the 
admission into <yhe very citadels of successful enter¬ 
prise of the destructive mobs of the social revolu¬ 
tionaries. There are no worse enemies of genuine 
industrial democracy than these deluded preachers 
of the class-war, these proclaimed of the false doctrine 
of the irreconcilable antagonism between capital and 
labour.' It is largely owing to them that “ shop 
stewards ” have become synonymous with foipenters 
of industrial anarchy; and “ shop committees ” but 
another name for organisers of chronic mutiny> 
Before any sound and successful self-government in 
industry is possible the fatal virus of the dogma of 
the class-war must be purged from the body economic. 
For in the industrial democracy both capital and 
labour are necessary; both brains and hands; both 
mdney and toil-; both skilled captains whose com- 
•mands are promptly obeyed, and a laborious rank 
and file who in return for willing service may justly 
claim—with a certainty of securing*—h full share in 
the determination of the conditions of their work. 

(d) The Way toward# Industrial' Democracy .—The 
first step, then, towards the attainment of genuine 
industrial democracy is the cleansing from the body 
economic of Ahe"poison of the dogfioa of the class-war; 
for with it will go all those feverish and disordered 
dreams of Syndicalist pandemoniums and ' Guild 
utopiUs which distract the mind of Labour from the 
serious and hopeful business of its future course. The 
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second step is the introduction of genuine democracy 
into the trade unions themselves. At present they 
are controlled by “ conscious minorities ” of ex¬ 
tremists, who, though they speak in the name of all, 
are really irresponsible and unrestrained oligarchies. 
The internal organisation, and particularly the method 
of voting,* needs to be completely overhauled in the 
light of democratic principle. 1 The third step is the 
establishment of those joint-committees of employers 
and employed which are recommended in tKe generally 
admirable Whitley Report ; that is to say, joint- 
committees based upon the joint-recognition of the 
fact that capital and labour tipe allies and not enemies 
in industry, that business-managers and hand-workers 
are equally necessary and equally honourable, that 
authority and discipline are essential, and that with 
good will and sound sense they need not conflict with 
seasonable freedom and real self-determination.* The 
fourth step is the great development of co-partnership, 
co-operative production, and even, within tlje narrow 
limits where it's applicable, that system of industrial 
guilds which still appeals.so seductively to tfie 
mediaeval mind.* If only labour .would use its* 

1 The so-called “far^-vote” is a ludicrous t^vesty of the rule of the 
majority The Times of January 24, 1016,^ives a most instructive example 
of the totally false impression which these mass figures givo. It appears 
that three Lodges of the Sputh Welsh Miners’ Federation voted against the 
Military Service Bill and that tfceir adverse vote was registered as that of 
their total aggregate membership of 2700. The actual voting, however, 
was: 

Lodge I.: for the Bill 16; against 17 : Majority 1. 

» H.s •„ 6; „ 8:» 2. 

.. III.: • „ fi; „ 11: „ • 6., 

Thus the total majority against the Bill, out of 63 persons actually present 
and voting, was 9! Well may Rev. J. V.* Moffcan say, “ The Miner’s 
Federation of 8outh Wales*d&s not rest on a democratic basis ” (The War 
and Wales , p. 327). • * 

1 Cf. E. J. 8. Benn, Trade Parliaments and their*JVork. 

9 Cf. R. E. Wilkinson, How to start a Local Ghtyd —*n innocent little book. 
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immense accumulated funds to start businesses of 
its own, instead of squandering its capital on the 
ruinous processes of strikes,* it might soon—to the 
immense advantage of both itself and the community 
—develop a capacity which would enable it to 
dominate' the industry of the country as well as- 
to determine its, own conditions of work. r ** 

(e) The Question of Nationalisation .—Although at 
present labour shows but few signs of developing 
that healthy independence and that proper spirit 
of co-opqrative self-determination which wbuld lead 
it to erect its ,own factories, pufchase its own coal¬ 
mines,'acquire its o$n railways, farm its own land, 
and become its own master generally—it does advocate 
with a good deal of vehemence and unanimity the 
nationalisation of what it calls “ the means of pro* 
duction.” The policy of nationalisation, indeed, is 
so prominent an item in the programme of the Fabiar^ 
Socialists and the Independent Labour Party that 
by many people it is regarded as almost synonymous 
with Socialism itself. It has,'howeyer, as I have 
already remarked, no , necessary (connection with 
•Socialism $t all. It fe mere Collectivism, and- it has 
to stand or fall'on its own iperits, without any regard 
to the entirely irrelevant theories of Socialism proper. 
It is, further, a question of policy which has no essential 
relation with democracy. If t the community-as-a- 
whole wishes to own and manage its4ands, and mines, 
and railways, and factories, as well as its own postal, 
telegraph* and telephone services^ there is no reason 
whatsoever, outside the realm of expediency, why 
it should not do so. * Of course, if it wishes tb take 
over Already existing concerns it is morally bound to 
see that the present ewaers sufier no loss. There are, 
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however, strong prudential reasons why the com¬ 
munity should not unduly extend its direct industrial 
activities. One is that the civil service is not a good 
conductor of businesses in which vigour, initiative, 
boldness, and enterprise are required ; another is that 
it is extremely undesirable in the interests of the 
purity M politics to have too rnany’electors who are 
also state employees. 1 During the war the collective 
control of industry has been vastly extended, in some 
instances successfully, in others at a cost’of appalling 
inefficiency and extravagance. It is unlikely that 
when peace conditions are restored there will be 
anything like a general • reversion to the* former 
private control. Some great and prosperous businesses 
have, indeed, been so entirely ruined by concessions 
to employees made under pressure that it will be 
no longer possible to carry them on except by means 
of subsidies at the expense of the community at large. 

(/) The Nationalisation of Trade Unions .—The 
question of the nationalisation of land,'mines, rail¬ 
ways, and other mean? of production and distribution 
is, then, a mere qbejtion'of possibility and expediency, 
involving no general democratic jprinpiple. Very 
different is the (fuestiqn of the ^nationalisation of 
the trade unions. These powerful bodies—once dis¬ 
countenanced, then tolerated, finally fostered and 
favoured by the* la%—have .now become imperia in 
imperio which can successfully challenge the authority 
of the democratic state itself. The majority of their 
members, indeed,* are patriotic and law-abiding 
citizens, whose devotion to their country an<l whose 


1 See an instructive and ominous example, drawn from the flistory of 
the Belgian National Railways, given in Ediityurgh Review for January 
1917 and commented on in Spectator tor Jarfbaryi87, 1917. 
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high sense of duty have been amply manifested in 
both field and factory during the present war. But 
the trade unions are not controlled by their loyal 
majorities; they have been allowed too often to fall 
into the hands of “ conscious minorities ” of Syndi¬ 
calists and rebels. The community-as-avvhole is no 
longer master in' its own house. It is liable'at any 
moment, and without warning, to be coerced, first 
by one section of its members then by another, until 
its sovereignity and its self-determination are reduced 
to mere empty formulae. Nothing at the "present 
moment is more imperative than that the state 
should reassert its proper’authority over the trade 
unions. There is no suggestion di tyranny in its 
doing so; for the members of the trade unions 
themselves who in 1914 numbered 3,959,863—form 
the dominant part of the democratic electorate. 1 
Thus the assertion of the proper authority of the « 
state over the trade unions means little more than 
the assertion of the authority of the majority of 
lawful trade unionists over lawless and recalcitrant 
minorities. The "trade unions thenfselves stand to 
gain incalculably in the long run by the equitable 
enforcement of justice: it is upon trade unionists 
as citizens and uporf trade unions as benefit societies 
that the chief burden of industrial conflict falls ; for 
instance, the illegal miners’ stn’ke in 1912 drained 
the funds of the National Union of> Railwaymen of 
£94,000, in return for which they received nothing 
at all. 1 Tberu is, however, a further and still more 

1 The British Citizen, August 31, 1918, says: “ The Trade Union Con¬ 
gress is a federation of organisations nominally representing four nAllibns 
and a half of the manual wage-earners of the oountry, who with their wives 
and families can scarcely be supposed to stand for less than twenty millions 
out of the forty-five millions inhabitants in the United Kingdom.” 

* Cf. Mr, R. Smillie in tobpur Tear Book, 1910, p. 104. 
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important consideration which leads to the same con¬ 
clusion, viz. that it is imperative that the trade unions 
should be nationalised. It is this. The present 
policy of the trade unions is to stamp out non¬ 
unionism, and to compel every workman to’become 
'a member of his appropriate society. 1 This is “ in¬ 
dustrial‘conscription ” of a very Mastic type: it 
allows of no exceptions, atid it makes no concessions 
to conscientious objectors. 1 Thus trade unions are 
ceasing to be “ voluntary associations,” afid are 
becoming* coercive corporations. This is a formidable 

transmutation, and it is made all the. more so when 
. • • 
these coercive corporation;? .enter into politics, run 

parliamentary caAdidates s and exact from them 

pledges so strict that the members so bound can no 

longer be regarded as representing at all the local 

constituencies which elect them. Now it must be laid 

down as a fundamental axiom that the only coercive 

power tolerable in a community is that of the state 

and its delegations., It follows, thenefofy, that if 

compulsory unionism iS to be insisted on, then the 

unions must beccAne* dep*artments of* state, branches 

of the*civil service—the means by ^hch the state* 

regulates indi^try, "or permits it to be regulated— 

and their members must be ^llovted entire political 

freedom. If, on the other hand, the trade unions as 

such persist in corporate political activity, and insist 

on r unnin g parliamentary candidates, then they must 

1 Cf. Greenwood, Theory and Practice of Trade Un\pniern, p. 38 : “ Trade 
Unionism moat be regiurde^f as a state within a state, and Just as in the 
state poliljpal every adult man is compelled to assume the burden and 
responsibility of citizenship, so in the state industrial ejjery adult worker 
may rigfctly be subjected # to^influences whiA irresistibly urge him to as¬ 
sociate himself *with the organised body of his fellow-workers.” # 

1 Perhaps the National Courted for Civil Li forties, of which Mr. R. 
Smillie of the Scottish Miners’ Federation is President, will take cognisance 
of this matter. 
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be prevented from imposing compulsory membership; 
they must remain voluntary associations. It is quite 
incompatible with civil liberty*and with the elementary 
duties pf citizenship that any man should at one 
and the same time be forced to join a union, and 
also be compelled to promote the politica 1 programme 
of the union. ' 

(g) The Recovery of Efficiency and of Joy in Work .— 
One reason why it is so important that genuine 
democratic 1 control over industry should be restored, 
as well aq. genuine self-government in industry estab¬ 
lished, is that, the whole economic future of the 
country is at stake. Industrial peace must be secured 
and maintained, unless the whole community is to 
be involved in economic ruin: and no industrial 
peace is possible except on condition that the principle 
of the class-war be abandoned; that capital and 
labour are reconciled in cordial co-operation; that* 
masters and men combine to conduct industry so as 
to obtain the maximum of efficiency on the one side, 
and the maximum of liberty and comfort on the 
other; that both federation^ of employers and unions 
of employees fully'recognise the unifying soveaeignty 
of the democratic state, and. acknowledge themselves 
servants of the comnjunity-as-a-whole. The need 
for efficiency is great. As Professor York Powell told 
us so long ago as 1905: “ Ip. the competition for 
trade that is upon us—nay, in the‘very struggle for 
life—we can only hold our own by greater physical 
and intellectual power: we must put ourselves in 
training; w$ must throw off anti-social habits that 

hinder our efficiency.* 1 The fatal and demoralising 
< 

1 Powell, Thoughts on democracy, p. 42. Cf. also H. E. Morgan, Muni¬ 
tion* of Peace, passim, t 
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practice of deliberate restriction of output, which 
prevails so widely even at the present moment, mqpt 
at all costs be got rid ®f. By whatever means every 
person, in every grade of industry, must be encouraged 
to produce his fullest and his best. The disastrous 

• device of “ ca’ canny ” must be repudiated as a 
source »<rf, all manner of evils. ^iere can be no 
possibility of a general betterment of the social con¬ 
ditions of the people unless the gross national wealth 
is vastly increased. Something, of coarsu,* can be 
done by* redistribution of wealth ; but, as Mr. J. A. 
Hobson tells us, “ tfven had the whole pre-war national 
income been equally distributed throughout the 
natiog, there would not have been enough to secure 
for the average family the full requirements of a 

• civilised modem life ” : it would have yielded but 
“ £34 per person.” 1 There can be no doubt—for the 

• period of the war has demonstrated it—that by 
means of scientific management, mechanical inven¬ 
tion,* and* honest labduf, the national «income can 
easily be doubled or*even trebled. It is national 
madness not to# dquble oj treble »t. Further, ‘not 
only ^.re restriction of outpflt and Ohe, practice of 
“ ca’ canny ” bad for # the community; they are 
degrading and‘debasing foj the workman himself. 
If the industrial life is to be worth living, there must 
be a joy in work'anc^a pride # in productivity that are 
wholly incompatible with lounging and lazing, and 
with the camouflaging of inactivity by means of 
ingenious similitudes of motion, ft is got easy in 
these days of the “ great industry,” with its minute 
sub-division of Ishpur, to make all necessary tasks 

• 

1 Hobeon, Fight for Democracy, p. 24. Of. Jlso Zimmem, Nationality 
and Government *p. 215. 
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interesting; but much can be done where good-will 
exists. And where dulness and monotony are in¬ 
superable, compensations can Be provided in pleasant 
surroundings, short hours, high remuneration. But 
nothing can be done except where unity and good¬ 
will are found! With national unity and communal 
good-will all thin'gs are possible. ' 1 


§ 68. Social Reform. 

With cordial good-will, with honest co-opergtion 
between capital, and labour, with the great increase 
in the national income thatf could so easily be effected, 
and with the union of all classes in‘the guidance and 
control of the democratic state, vast and beneficent 
schemes of social reform could speedily be carried' 
through. It would not be relevant to the subject 
of this book to enter into the details of the extensive 
possibilities. Enough to mention some of the chief 
problems, ^ftd to say that, though they a're urgent 
and complex, they are by no riieans insoluble, if only 
that spirit of mutual trust-and smce'ie fellowship can 
bfe maintained which on the whole has linked all 
classes of the community together during the course 
of the war. There fs pressing need that the question 
of the housing of the people should be grappled with; 
that slums should be cleared f-om our cities, and 
hovels from our villages; that homes should be 
provided in which the conditions of the decent life 
are possible-. ’’There is need that improved facilities 
should be mede available for both physical and 
mental development; that recreation grounds and 
playing-fields, gymnasia and swimming-baths, clubs 
and debating societies, schools and colleges, should 
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destroy the mediaeval Empire and, having done so, 
to produce the modem national state as its own 
proper organ. The national state remains to the 
present <^ay; but society has once again been pro¬ 
foundly modified cosmopolitan influences, and jt 
is now much wider than the limits of any political unit'. 

Further, not only can, jcd ofteu does, society • 
differ from the state in respect of its geographical and 
radial boundaries; it also can, ajad often does, differ 
from itwtot less wjjely in the matter of genius, char¬ 
acter, and form. It is quite possible for a society to 
be, or to beconas, democratic, while the state which 
exercises* political control over it is oligarchic or 
despotic. Perhaps the fnoderp* German Empire is 
a case in point: th£ spread of social dembCracy is 
undoubtedly one of the causes which frightened 
the military bureaucracy into war. „This< diu- 
crepancy between state and Sopiety is of course most 
clearly evident Vhen the state has not developed 
naturally .and organically with the society, but has 
imposed itself by force upon it. Russia under 'the 
Tsars may be taken as a typical example. Few 
governments were more despotic than that of the 
Romanoffs; few 4 states were" more bureaucratic in 
their organisation; yet it was with perfect justifica¬ 
tion that a careful obsferver and philosophic historian 
said in 1914 : *“ Russia is probably the most demo¬ 
cratic of all European countries.” It was Russian 
society; it was the Slavonic spirit as it was mani¬ 
fested in its local institutions, Its voluntary associa¬ 
tions, its spontaneous religioifs organisations, that 
* • • 

1 J. W. Allen, Germany and Europe, p. 111. Cf. also flibbert'JouKiai, 
July 1016: “ We in England have the forms*of democracy; in fyissia they 
have the spirit.” 
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be established in every neighbourhood, so that no 
citizen should lack the means of self-realisatiqp. 
There is need that the health of the people, and 
especially of the young, should receive more careful 
and scientific consideration. There is need.that the 
problems of unemployment, pauperisrif, alid old age 
should be .dealt with in a spirit of prudent and sane 
philanthropy, with full secognition of the fact that 
injudicious amiability and indiscriminate charity 
may do more harm than good. There is need that 
those blighting curves of the country, gambling, in¬ 
temperance, and ifnpurity, the causes of more than 
half our social woes, should be*Stamped out Ify means 
of the. cordial concurrence of reformers and victims 
alike. There is need that, while the law is rigidly 
.enforced and crime sternly repressed, the discipline 
of our priBons and reformatories should be more 
deliberately directed to the recovery and regeneration 
of the offenders. There is need, po doubt, of many 
otbei*reforms of the salne type. 

We are not, howSver, concerned in thfs study of 
democracy to m§ke. a complete catalogue (if such a 
thing, be possible) of needed social* reforms; but 
rather to consider ene aspect of the problem of social 
reform as a \fh#le which directly «affects the business 
of-democratic administration. Hpw far should the 
community carry* out these Reforms itself; and how 
far shoulfl it linyt itself to providing the conditions 
in which the individual citizens can carry them out 
on their own bghifif ? The answer* of.tlje Socialist 
and th» Collectivist is well known. Taking a material¬ 
istic wiew of histpry, and layifig Excessive stress on 
the influence of environment, they attribute* social 
diseases mainly to external causes, *%nd maintain that 
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if only the community will provide improved con¬ 
ditions of existence, all will be well with the individual 
man. It is the gross over-emphasis which they lay 
on the effect of circumstances and surroundings upon 
character and destiny that, as we have before re¬ 
marked, vitiates the Minority Report of the Poor • 
Law Commissioners of 1909, and makes 'it so in¬ 
adequate and misleading a-diagnosis of the problem 
of pauperism. The influence of environment, no 
doubt, is gleat; and much can and must be done 
by the copimunity, acting as the state, to'improve 
social conditions and to make the' good life possible. 
But when the state has finished its work, true and 
enduring social reform has yet t# begin. Fpr, as 
Horace Bushnell used to insist, “ the soul of all 
improvement is the improvement of the soul.” There* 
is need of a generous and assiduous cultivation and 
betterment of the mind and the heart of the in- t 
dividual citizen im.every rank and walk of society. 
It is useless to promote social salvation-by giving 
high wages, or permitting immense profits, to the 
unregenerate; they do but squander them in animal 
gratifications. 'It ic useless to sweep away slums, if 
the defects of chajacter—whether in owner, builder, 
or dweller—which ■origipally created them remain: 
there are myriads of people in existence in this 
country who if they yere transferred from their 
present tenements to Park Lane would convert it 
into a slum within a month. It is useless to provide 
playing-fields" for Prussians, or fiecreation-halls for 
Bolsheviks; the one will be speedily transmuted into 
parade-grounds, the other into Ivdbeds of.anaichist 
conspiracy. Efforts at temperance and other reform 
by means of changes in institutions are ineffective, 
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unless they are accompanied by a corresponding 
elevation of communal character, purification of publip 
opinion, regeneration of general will. The past futility 
of Socialists and Collectivists has been largely due 
to their neglect of the moral and intellectual factors 
.in reform. Side by side with much-ne^ed improve¬ 
ment i» conditions must go still-ipore-needed im¬ 
provements in character agid education. 

§ 69. Rftucational Reform. 

Wb have already considered some of {he moral 
changes which are necessary, ifdemocracy is tt> prove 
itself equal to tjie task of self-government. It 
remains to devote a few moments’ attention to needed 
educational reforms. 

There can be no doubt that two of the root causes 
of the troubles which to-day beset democracy are 
ignorance and intellectual error. “ Ignorance,” says 
a recent writer, “ in all its "forms is the yiost expensive 
luxury in which nations can indulge.” 1 It is ignor¬ 
ance which keeps | classes.and people* apart, fostering 
prejudices and obscuring mwtuqj interests. It i» 
ignorance which depresses the standard of life, per¬ 
petuates inefflfciancy, destroys the, joy both of work 
an<Lof play, leaves the mind of the citizen empty, 
swept, and garnished^ to be^ possessed by any evil 
spirits thht may # be prowling round in search of 
lodgment. Even worse than ignorance is intellectual 
error; it is a positwe source of peril* and not merely 
a negative condition of danger; it is an infectious 
plague as oppose^ to a state *of low vitality. In¬ 
tellectual Irror is consistent with the possession of a 

1 New Europe, August 2J^ 1918. 
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good deal of information; it flourishes most, indeed, 
and persists longest, among the half-educated. “ You 
can convince the wise,” say$ M. Faguet, “ and you 
can convince, though with more difficulty, the ignor¬ 
ant : tire half-educated never. No one,” he unkindly 
adds, “ ever o mvinces the elementary schoolmaster.” 1 
It is the half-educated—the plausible college-trained 
agitators, the facile journalists, the superficial omni¬ 
vorous readers, the members of propagandist societies 
—who pre the disseminators of the germs of the worst 
intellectual diseases. The deadly fallacies of Marxian 
Socialism’ for instance, would long have perished of 
inanition, had they luerejy presented themselves to 
the well-educated to whom they are absurd, and to 
the uneducated to whom they are unintelligible. 
It is among and through the half-educated, who think 
they understand them and have no standard by which 
to correct them, that they work such havoc in the 
body politic. There is sanity both in the well- 
educated who ( know that they are ignorant, a-nd in 
the uneducated who know hpw much they have to 
learn; but thu. half-educated—unteachable in self- 
complacency and dictatorial in’ self-sufficiency—are 
the bane of the community. 

It is generally' ^cognised at the present day that 
the system of instructiSn—if system it can be called 
—established in this country is nicely adapted to 
produce little else than the most pestilent type of the 
half-educated. The standard is set by the teachers 
in the elementary schools, and theoe teachers, through 
no fault of their own, are as a body quite incapable 
of even preparing tht way for the production of an 
educated proletariat. They „are drawn ‘ from the 

1 Faguot, Quite <f Incompetence, p. 192.« 
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illiterate classes, filled with rudimentary information 
in the schools where-they will later teach, sent my 
trained or inadequately trained to their great task, 
overworked, underpaid, deprived of the stimulus of 
competition by the rules of their trade-union, doomed 
•to a life of drudgery, monotony, and plnuiy. They 1 
would b£ tnore than human if they cffuld acquire and 
maintain a fine and inspiring enthusiasm for learning 
amid circumstances so discouraging. That they have 
done so much as they have is a tribute to tlfeir»honesty 
of purport and their devotion to duty. Th$n, again, 
as though to make their task still jnore hopeless, 
their pupils have begn crowded Into their class'-rooms, 
thirty, .fifty, even# seventy at a time—a multitude 
whom few could keep quiet, and none instruot. 
Finally, as though to crown all their efforts with 
futility, their pupils have been removed from their 
rfjare altogether at the age of fourteen, and have 
been turned adrift in the world with—on the average 
—little more than a capacity to calculate rates of 
wages, to write the minutes of shop-committees, and 
to read the weekly issued of.the LabfUr Leader or the 
HefalcL It has been a travefty of eduction. On* 
the one hand, it ha9 taught but little; on the other 
hand, and a mifch more serjpus thing, it has done 
nothing to impart a love of knowledge, or to give a 
start on the upward pyth of learning. 

There is thus need of a thorough overhauling of 
our whole educational organisation; and happily the 
newly-constituted Board of Education ha* set itself 
with grfiat energy and ability to the ta§k. There is 
need 6f thq improvement in the'status of the teacher, 
an increase in his emoluments, a brightening of his 
prospects; there is also need that be should emanci- 

2 F 
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pate himself from the deadly equalitarianism imposed 
upon him by his National Union, and should insist 
upon the reopening of the career of advancement 
to superior merit. There is need that the school- 


leaving'age should be universally shifted from fourteen 
to sixteen, and that for those over sixteen evening 


continuation schools and technical institutibhs should 


be provided, so that all* special abilities may be 
discovered and fully developed. There is need that 


secondary and university education should be made 
available, for all who show capacity to profit by them. 
Above all, there is need that the aims of education 
should" be reconsidered, and clearly stated, so that 


every one may know what is the object for which 


the system of schools and colleges is established, and 
why he is made to pass through the educational mill. 

It is a curious thing that while many persons 
are so keenly interested in education that thejj 


read the Times Educational Supplement every week, 
very few ‘people seem to have any idea what is 


the object of education, or' indeed whether it has 
one at all. It is as though many persons were keenly 
"interested,in a factory, but had no sort of, notion 


what it was intended to turn out. Yet it may con¬ 
fidently be affirmed, ip the one cast as in the other, 
that unless the u’timate purpose of the institution is 
clearly realised and precisely, defined, it can never 
perform effective work. Educationists in old days 
were in no such uncertainty as to their aims: the 
Spartan system aimed at producing the warrior; 
that of the, Athenians the politician; thaY of the 
Romans the administrator; that of Mediaeval 1 Chris¬ 
tendom the saint; Leonidas, Pericles, Caesar, Aquinas 
may be regarded* respectively as their supreme 
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achievements. The Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion brought disintegration and uncertainty. The 
individual emerged anti began to seek his own ends 
in education, and these often diverged widely from 
the old communal ends. Moreover, even atf to these 
individual ends there was no general ’agreement. 
Hence fllaos supervened. 

At the present time there are four main schools, 
three of which* concern themselves primarily with 
individual aims, but the fourth of which reverts to 
the larger ideals of the older world, and. proclaims 
that the aim of education—at any rate in the demo¬ 
cratic state—should be whg,t"Aristotle declared it to 
be, vi*. the production of the ideal citizen. With the 
individualists we are not here concerned. Suffice it 
'to say, (1) that they are divided from one another by 
the emphasis which they lay respectively on the 
training of hand, head, and heart —the first in¬ 
sisting on technical education, th» second on general 
mental equipment, ^th'e' last on the development 
of character; (2) that? all of these types of educa¬ 
tion have thei| communal importance, since it 
is *a ^natter of urgency that all citizens should 
be efficient for their individual life-work. In a 
democratic state, however, i| is the definite training 
fo#"citizenship that counts; and it should be the 
specific aim of public education from the earliest 
stage to the latest to equip the pupil for the part 
which he will be called upon to play in the life of 
the community. "The crown and ‘summit of this 
civic education can, from its nature, bp imparted or 
attaflied pnly in .those maturer years which follow 
the brief span of the days of our existing elementary 
schooling, it is to the secondary sflbool, the continue- 
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tion school, the training college, the adult class, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the university, 
that we have to look to build upon the foundation 
which the elementary school should well and truly 
lay. The subjects that specially relate to citizenship 
are, first, ethics; secondly, economics; ..thirdly, law • 
and politics; fourthly, history. Whatevef‘subjects 
of individual .significance, whether technical or pro¬ 
fessional, an advanced student may be pursuing, all 
these should be included in Jus curriculum. He 
should study the elements of ethics in order, that 
he may ( be able to discern and reverence the basal 
principles of. righteousness; he, should study the 
elements of economics in order that he may be pre¬ 
pared to criticise the specious fallacies of the false 
prophets of all schools ; he should study the elements 
of law and politics in order that he may be acquainted 
with the working of the constitution under which he* 
lives, and the nature of the government which he 
helpB to control; he should study the butlines of 
history, in order that he mfty be able to view the 
problems of his own timoin'their true perspective. 

It may .confidently be predicted that one «of "the 
earliest and most salutary effects cj sound civic 
education on thesfe lines will be a* negative effect. 
The educated citicen will learn that “ the problems 
of society and government are more difficult and 
complex, less easy of understanding by the plain 
man, than ever before in human history.” 1 He will 
learn that %11- important lesson of representative 
democracy, not to meddle with details of administra¬ 
tion ] i not to extend the scope of democratic control 
from its legitimate sphere of general principle to 

1 Zimmerf., Nftumelily and Omemmtnt, p. ^S3. 
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the sphere of particular application, where it can only 
work disaster. Just as one of the most valuable 
lessons which the individual leams.from his private 
study of anatomy and physiology is the lesson that 
he is not capable of being his own doctor, and that 
he can not afford to treat his own ailments with 
implicit* faith in the advice offered jfco him in patent 
medicine advertisements ^ so one of the most valuable 
lessons which the citizen will learn from his study 
of civics will be the lesson of the limits. of^Jiis own 
knowledge and capacity. 
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was democratic—that was so profoundly alien from 
the political system W which It was held in tutelage. 
But the discrepancy between society and state so 
glaring^ displayed in the case of Russjp,—and in 
cointless other cases»where the %tate stands for«force 
•imposed from without, and not for the general will 
operating fronj within-^nay equally come to display 
itself in the # case of organic states where complete 
harmony between* the ‘two originally, prevailed. 
Society tertds to become demonetised' mow readily 
and rapidly than the state; and it frequently happens 
•that constitutional changes lag far behind silent 
social revolutions. Hence theje may be, &nd often 
are, intervals—reatlbss and* troubled periods of tran-« 
sition—during which society anti state are discordant 
and antagonistic, .alien the one from the.other, 
struggling painfully toward readjustment Und recon¬ 
ciliation. 

*We have seen that a d ejnocratid sfffifc is one in ' 
which the comm unity-a s-a- whole is in possession of 
uItSniatc~]ioE tical pow er. What, as distinct from 
this, is a democratic society ? The answer to this 
question is not a diffic ult one to find or formulate. 

A dpmnrratitt Knfje ^is m erely one in which the 
spi rit of equality is strong, and in whii^ the principle 
of equality prevails. 1 The presence oF both the 
features here indicated is necqgsjry, viz. the dominant 
equarifjarian idea,*mnd, where it is frees to operate, its 
realisation in manners, conditions, and institutions.. 
Says Dr. J. B. Crozier: “ The essencejqfdemocracy « 
is the equality of men’s material and social .com 

§c£lrer, La’ Democratic et la France, p. 52: y L’eesence de la 
d6mftcratie c’est V6galit6.” Sir Frederick Pollock cites the case of Icel and 
as an example of the most perfect democratic or egalitarian society existent 
to-dayt see Introduction to Political Science, new edition, 1911, p. 28. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FEDERATED BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


” Democracy, in the b^st sense of the word, means t he self-govern¬ 
ment of a people; and this is the highest possible conception of govern¬ 
ment*—J. S. Mackenzie, Danger/) of Democracy. 

“ A Commonwealth is a community,designodVo meet y>e common 
needs of men, founded oil the prinfl] Je of the servioe of each for all."— 
A. E. Zjmmern, Nationality and Government. 

“ If I had to distinguish the British Empire from the empires of 
the ancient world, I should be inclined to say that her supreme dis¬ 
tinction lies in this: she is the nursery of freedom.”—J. H. Mobqah, 
The Unity of the Empire. 

“ If we seek to consolidate and strengthen the realm of Britain, it 
is not mainly because of its sise, it is because we believe it to be not 
only a great empire, but a good empire; Jiecauoe on the whole we 
think *t may J>ecorte the most potent instrument ever fprged by human 
hands to promote the order, the progress, the freedom, and the peaoe 
of the world.”—Sir Sidney Dbw, Kitty's College Lectures, 1913. 


§ 70. Democracy as an EMdjn ihtelf. 

The main jfert of my* task is.how accomplished. 
I Jbave discussed, however superficially and incom¬ 
pletely, the democratic principle, pointing out the 
importarft difference* between democracy as a form 
of government, a form of state, and a form of society. 
I have examined the merits and defects pf democracy', 
as they have displayed themselves to a large number 
of men of affairs and philosophical thinkers, expressing 
on my ovtn account tfee view that the numerous and 
grave defects whose existence cannot be denied are 
*41 
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remediable, and that, on the other hand, the merits 
of, the democratic polity are so great that it may well 
claim to be the final goal of the .civic evolution of man. 

I have traced, though of necessity only in broadest 
outline, the history of the chief experiments in demo¬ 
cratic government that have been made in ancient 
and mediaeval tipies, and have followed down to the 
present day the course of .that novel attempt, by 
means of representative government, *to adapt demo¬ 
cratic control to the administration of the modern 
national state. I have, next, trifed to show how the 
proper progress of representative democracy has been 
seriously hindered, arid its whole future advance' 
gravely jeopardised, by all-too-suc^essful efforts on 
the part of false leaders and mistaken guides to lure 
it down the side-tracks of Sectionalism, Socialism, 
Syndicalism, and Anarchism, the end of all of which 
is destruction. I have finally attempted to indicate 
what seem to me tf be the lines of the straight path 
along which it,should make its way;' the chief of 
which are, 'first, the recognition Of the sovereignty of 
the ‘national state; secondly, the acceptance in the 
fullest sense of the principle of the rule of the majority; 
thirdly, the maintenance of the firmest ^elf-discipline 
and the establishment of the highest 4 standard of 
communal duty; fourthly, the carrying out oL a 
comprehensive system of reform, baftjd on the general 
principle laid down by Burke that-, while* historic 
continuity should be jealously safeguarded as essential 
to communal, life, there should *be that constant 

I < 

adaptation of organism to changing environment 
which is essential to communal health. * 

Theie I might very well stop; and the inordinate 
length to which this .book—originally planned as an 
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essay—has extended suggests other potent reasons 
for making an end. Nevertheless, the simile of p 
road, which I have adopted as the unifying idea of 
this study, implies a destination and a terminus; 
and I feel compelled to make some effort to. discern 
• and portray that democratic City of Man which lies 
beyond tlm Horizon of present vision* even though to 
do so involves the abandonment of both the solid 
ground of history and the navigable air of philosophy, 
in order to venture upon a voyage of aethereal^ipecula- 
tion. But this prophetic excursion is not so un¬ 
practical as it might at first sight appear to W For, 
since the way of the future is Unexplored, aifd since 
those who pursue^ it are pioneers, it is* desirable to 
have not only a general sense of direction, but also 
gome sort of an idea of the nature and situation of 
the goal. Fortunate is the traveller who can hitch 
# his wagon to a star; happy the speculator who can 
perceive reflected in the distant # sky the light of 
that Meal «ity towards which the peojjles»are slowly 
wending their way. 

It has already begn remarked that, in the opinibn 
of sorge very soHer and capable,political thinkers,* 
democracy may be* regarded as almost an end in 
itself. When* purged of its imperfections, when 
completely developed, when universally prevalent, it 
would seem to be*the polity in which mankind must 
ultimatel/ find tfi£ fulness of life. On the one hand, 
it best supplies that imperative neejl for community 
without which tjie ^individual starved anc^ dies: in" 
democracy all men are bound by the closest, most 
honourable, and mpsj equal terAs tft all Hheir fellows; 
the communal life is most vigorous and most heallthy; 
the powers *f all are most harmoniously united in 
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the service of all. On the other hand, it best pro¬ 
vides that sphere for individual self-determination 
without which community may become restrictive 
and oppressive : in democracy rightly realised each 
man has the largest liberty that is compatible with 
the common «good, and no man is sacrificed merely. 
that other of hi% fellows may enjoy the ampler possi¬ 
bilities. The democratic .state is the most truly 
organic ; the democratic citizen is the most fully free. 

The active principle of social democracy is, as we 
have seen, equality. There can be no doubt' that the 
perfect realisation of this principle will involve* some 
radical changes in the Structure of our present society* 
as well as dome considerable modifications ( in our 
conventional ideas. The attainment of equality will 
not mean, it is true, that all men will have the same 
amount of wealth, that all will exercise the same 
power, that all will enjoy the same honour, that all^ 
will reap the saqie rewards. Such deadly equali- 
tarianism could be achieved only by so iniquitous and 
persistent 1 a handicapping of ability and genius as 
wcfuld not only*be fatal to* progress, but would be 
the negation of equality itself. It would mean ( unfair 
discrimination, jealous partiality; envjous repression 
at every step, ^ou can place people level either at 
the beginning of a race or at the end of a race*.but 
not at both. The equality which is implicit in social 
democracy is equality of opportunity. It deans that 
no one will be debarred by accidents of birth, or sex, 
or antecedents,‘or status, from 'entering upon any 
career whatsoever. It means that hereditary differ¬ 
ences of ranlr will "cease to have pn,y significance, and 
that dvery one will be judged by his personal qualities, 
and honoured according to the servioes which he 
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strives to render to the community. It means that 
those subtle, absurd, and invidious social distinction 
that depend on the nature of a man’s or a woman’s 
occupation will be obliterated; that the doctor’s 
wife will no longer disdain to take tea with the 
' chemist’s; ihat the secondary schoolmaster will no 
longer refuse to associate with the elementary; that 
—dare one breathe it ?~o-the kitchen as a separate 
social establishment will be swept away. All citizens 
will co-operate in ecpial effort for one cdrnmon end. 
Competition will still survive; for it is Ijie salt of 
all activity, without which industry flags, energy 
stagnates, enterprise dies.* .But the true nature of 
healthy and health-giving competition will manifest 
itself. It will display itself as a noble rivalry not to 
■secure emoluments but to render service; a struggle 
not to get but to give; an effort not to exploit the 
> community but to confer upon it such benefits as 
the* competitor is best able to bestow. Work will 
recover its joy where it’has lost it ;• it*will regain 
honour, irrespective of* its nature, where honour has 
been wrongfully ^withheld. . Such appear to be some 
of th% features of the community »in ^whic^i the social 
ideal of demwracy'is realised. . 

The principl® of democracy oil its administrative 
sicfb 5 —whether political, ecclesiastical, or industrial— 
is the rujy of the* majority. ,The application of this 
principle, as we <have seen, does not necessitate the 
giving of the vote to every man, woman, and child, 
in the community.* On the contrary' it *is compatible 
with a ’small franchise, provided that Jhis franchise 
is rehlly xypresentative. For eled»rs are themselves 
elect. They are the chosen to whijm is entrusted the 
high prophetic function of deciding what is the 
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general will. Their vote is not anything of their own, 
which they can claim by natural right, or use on their 
own behalf; it is a communal instrument placed in 
their hands for the furtherance of the common good. 
Nevertheless, in the fully developed democracy, 
where freedofn allows the full fruition of individual 
manhood, there-will not be many who wMT be per¬ 
manently excluded from a share in political power 
and responsibility. It will, of course, always be 
necessary for the community to fix an age limit 
below which the average infant is regarded as in¬ 
capable of interpreting public opinion; it may be 
desirable for the community also to fix an age limit 
above which the average old gentleman is regarded 
as having ceased to be capablff of interpreting it. 
Criminals and lunatics, if such there continue to be, 
must obviously be disfranchised. But the tendency 
will be for the electoral roll more and more closely,, 
to approximate to the roll of citizens. 


§ 71. Two Stages towards the Ideal City of Man. 

0 ( 

A realised democratic equality and an establiflied 
democratic franchise, when existing, -together, will 
provide conditionshn which the good* fife can be lived 
as nearly without let or hindrance as is possibW-in 
this imperfect world. The onq will allow the fullest 
practical outlet for individual ability ; the other will 
enable corporate,-activity to reach its highest degree 
of efficiency . 11 B'reed from the inequitable handicaps 
that have hampered the development of So much 
genius in the past, strengthened-by the co-opetation 
and stimulated by the competition of so large a 
fellowship, man yill-be able to turn his fiaain energies 
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to the higher interests of life. He will learn by 
labour-saving appliances to eliminate the drudge 
of existence; he will discover means by which disease 
can be stamped out and length of days assured ; he 
will cultivate arts that will teach him how to convert 
■ the hideouspess of his present surroundings'to beauty ; 
he will’read and think at leisure until he is able to 
face intelligently the problem of his relation to the 
Universe and to God. 

There are no limits to the possibilities of progress 
in a wftrld where the individual is frep and the 
community organically one. These tjvo conditions of 
^progress—liberty and solidarity—are not really separ¬ 
able ;. for full liberty is attainable only in perfect 
fellowship, and a ttue solidarity must necessarily be 
•sought in a communion of the free. Now perfect 
fellowship implies association with the whole human 
, race, and perfect freedom consists in service to all 
mankind. Thus the goal of democracy can only be a 
world-wide community*of the free. That goal, how¬ 
ever, is as yet so far distant as to be wholly beyond 
the vision of the jceenestf sight. “ Of the great wo'rld- 
Cdtaiponwealth,” says Mr. Zimmorn, w§ do not yel 
discern the rudjmeifts.” On th§ oye Mnd, the masses 
of mankind ar<t still unfree unfit for the liberty of 
seK ■government; unqualified to, enter into equal 
association with *th^ democratic peoples who have 
inherited* the culture and civilisation of Greece and 
Rome. Asia, Africa, and Oceania, must necessarily 
remain long incapsfble of full fellowship'with Europe, 
Americh, and Australasia. On the othej hand, racial, 
national, and ecole§iastical cdhscfousness is still so 
strong that the sense* of community rarely extends 

1 ftmmem, Nationality and Qctoerftr^ent, p. 23. 
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effectively beyond the boundaries of tribe, or state, 
op sect. Must we therefore abandon all hope of the 
attainment of a goal which iies so far beyond the 
horizon,-of our loftiest speculation ? By no means. 
For if the ideal and all-inclusive City of Man is 
incalculably ifemote, we can see the light of its per¬ 
fection in the shy ; we know the direction' in which 
it is situated ; above all, we can clearly discern two 
great stages and points of departure along the straight 
road that leads towards its gates. It is the work 
of practical politics to keep ideals in view, to avoid 
divagations in directions that do not lead towards 
them, and to advance by such steps as may be possible 
along the way of their attainment. Along the way 
that leads towards the universal'and ultimate demo¬ 
cratic City of Man, one stage, which it would seem 
to be the particular function of the peoples of the 
British dominions to reach, is the establishment of, 
a Federal British" Commonwealth; a second stage 
towards which they in conjunction with their allies 
in the great war now ragnig—and, let us hope, 
eventually in conjunction with their defeated enemies 
—may with confident steps move forward in "the 
formation of a League of Free States. ^Jn this chapter 
I propose to consider the causes that indicate, and 
indeed necessitate, the development of a federal 
constitution for the British dominions, the changes 
that the creation of such a federal constitution will 
involve, and the .means by which these changes can 
most easily be effected. In the .next, and last, 
chapter I propose to consider what is meant by a 
League of Free States; to examine the principles which 
should determine the composition of the league, and 
to discuss the means by which the l&gue can be 
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ditions .” 1 * Similarly, M. Laveleye: “ On >ntend 
pS i ' tfe n ocratie . . . uh etat social oh les conditions 
sont trie egales.” * Prpfessor A. V. Dicey more fully 
defines a democratic society as one in whiclp* 1 ' there 
exists a general equality of rights, and a similarity of 
conditions, of thoughts, of sentiments, and o$ ideals .” 3 
All these definitions, it is true, seem te lay excessive 
stress on externals—on man’s conditions’ his rights, 
his Views concerning things in general—to the neglect 
of the alPimpbrtant factor of man’s estimate of him¬ 
self and his neighbour, and his consequent/elation 
to his neighbour*; but all alike agre e, that the mark 
o f .a demo cratic ..s.Qjftety is equality . 4 t These two 
• things, viz.tluS sense of fundamental human equality, 
md this actual realisation of equality in legal rights, 
locial "Conditions, and economic •opportunities, are, 
loth of them, however, whether singly o„r in.con!- 
jination, consistent with any* form of state and any 
;ype of government; although, no doubt, a tendency 
vill always exist to harmonise the natures of the 
;hree, Thus, for example, under many and various 
polities, eg.rly .Christian society was ...u niformly and 
pr ofoupdly de mocratic. So completely was it domin- 
ited and inspired by the greal equalising doctrine of 
bhe Fatherhood of God that all human distinctions 
which differentiated man from man vanished intc 
insignificance." Within, the church, Jew and Greek. 


1 Crozier, Civilisation and Progress, p. 7. 

1 Laveleye, Le Oouvemement dans la democratic, vol. i. Introduction 
p. viil. • 

* 1 IJicey, Law and Opinion in England, jf 60. 

4 l&at the principle of democracy is equality is the central idea o 
Tooqueville’s Democracy in America. Tooqueville treats demecraov a 
primarily a form of society; but he fails adequately to distinguish betweei 
society, gate, and government. Hence his work is confused and un 
satisfactory. * * 
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inaugurated. Of course, in neither case will it be 
possible—or would it be relevant to the subject of 
this book—to do more than sketch the broad features 
of the new polity as they are seen from the point of 
view of democracy. We are concerned lyith the 
. Federal British Commonwealth only un »so far as 
it appear^ he the natural consummation of the 
national and democratic movements in the British 
dominions at th» present Say ; and wenre concerned 
with the League of Free States only in so fjir as it 
involves Ae extension of representative government 
throughout the world, and the reduction beneath the 
yoke of universal law of .the* anarchic sovereignty 
of the present politfes. 

§ 72. The Need for National Devolution. 

Federation as applied to the British Dominions 
*me%ns two very different things, and it means both 
of th* two .together. It oonnotes T>oth disintegration 
and unification ; both devolution and centralisation. 
On the one hand, as apjdied to the IJnited Kingdom, 
it involves its fe-division* within oertain clearly-i 
define?! limits, into its constituent national sub-states 
of England, Sefcjland, Wtiles, and Jteland ; it implies 
th£ subtraction from the pre&nt parliament of many 
of its sectional functions, and their bestowal upon 
subordinate legisla'tufts; it fnpludes the creation of 
new national councils or sub-parliaments, and the 
enlargement of th% spheres of exis‘ting > county and • 
borough councils*. On the other hand, as'applied to 
the British Empire, it involvesi its.re-aftialgamation, 
also within certam* clearly-defined limits, into a 
unitary stat$ of the type of th$ great American 
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Commonwealth; it impEes the separation of such 
properly imperial functions as foreign policy and 
defence from functions of merely particular concern ; 
and it includes the formation of an imperial legislature 
and an'iniperial executive on truly imperial Enes, in 
order that they may devote themselves entirely to. 
the affairs of tjie Federated British Commcnwealth 
as a whole. 

Of the imperative need for devolution within the 
United, Kingdom I have already spoken. 1 It is 
unnecessary to labour in argument on the point, or 
to toil in'the accumulation of evidence. The fact is 
undisputed. So long 1 agp as 1879 Mr. Gladstone 
remarked in •one of his 'Midlothian speeches: “ The 
parliament is overweighted; the parliament is over¬ 
whelmed ! ” That Mr. Gladstone was at that time 

c 

actually contemplating some scheme of devolution is 
suggested by the consistency with which his friends 
and followers continued to advocate it. In 1,880,“ 
for instance, Mr. Childers,- that fidus Achates, War 
Secretary in the new Gladstojiian Cabinet, descanted 
on' the anomaly that a single parliament in this 
'kingdom should pndeavour to 1 do what required 
between forty and fifty legislatures in the 'North 
American continent. 4 In 1886 an inspired manifesto 
entitled The Radical 'Programme , contained lyqgcls 
that plainly indicated that the disburdenment of 
parEament was contemplated : " Becent experience,” 

, 1 Sew »bovc, 160 («).“ 

1 Cf. Life of CfAlders, vol. ii. p. 230 : “ Again and again I asked myself, 
how is it that one race in the great Republic ana in the greatest of our 
Colonies requires .and fully occupies all this parliamentary machinery— 
between forty and fifty legislative bodies most of them of two chambers— 
while wo imagine that we can adequately transact the business of England, 
Sootland, Wales, and Inland, together **ith the imperial affairs of the 
whole Empire, with one parjiament only.” 
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it said, “has made it perfectly clear that parlia¬ 
mentary government is being exposed to a strain 
for which it may provg unequal. The overwhelnl* 
ing work thrown upon the imperial legislature is too 
much for its machinery. The enormous complexity 
of modern legislation, to say nothing pf difficulties 
caused by obstruction and party politics, indefinitely 
postpone many measures of reform,’no matter how 
imperatively they may fie called for.*” Most un¬ 
happily, the sound principle of “ home rule all 
round ” vjhich Mr. Gladstone and his followers* seemed 
to be about to apply to the solution <of the parlia¬ 
mentary problem was this very year suddenly aban¬ 
doned in favour of* the limited and hopelessly un¬ 
satisfactory expedient of “ home rule for Ireland ” 

, only. The change was due to party exigencies. 
Sir. Gladstone’s enormous failures during his five 
years of office, 1880-1885 —in Afghanistan, in Ireland, 
in IJgypt, in South Africa—caused him to lose his 
British majority, and made him 5epend§nt on the 
tender mercies of the Irish Nationalists* They forced 
him to accept a measure of self-government for Ireland 
whiph was not oniy ft 1 itself'flagrantly* unjust to the! 
other fbembers of the United Kingdom,, bdt was also 
(by the very reiSfqn of its mjusticefwHolIy incompatible 
witji any general scheme of federal devolution. It 
was largely on the ground of this incompatibility that 
Mr. Chamberlain, whcf was a dopvinced devolutionist, 
with other prominent Liberals, refused to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bills Lord Roseber^, who—although • 
he did net like the Bill—refrained from revdlting with 
the Unionists, remarked to Mr..Gladstone: “If you 
are going to tread this path you .will have to* give 
satisfaction lender the same conditions, certainly to 
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Scotland, and possibly to Wales.” Mr. Asquith, 
while accepting the Home Rule Bill without en¬ 
thusiasm, perceived that it, did not do anything 
to solve the problem of parliamentary congestion, 
and he'.eontinued to dwell on the pressing need for a 
wide schemed disburdenment. In 1895 Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in his election address said: 
“ I regard as urgently necessary the creation for the 
three kingdoms of subordinate legislative assemblies 
dealing with the distinctive features of each.” Nothing 
however was done by either political party, mainly 
because of that deplorable Irish imbroglio ' which 
blocked the way. Ilemje, on the one hand, the 
growing national sentirftent of dll the four parts of 
the kingdom remained unsatisfied; on the other 
hand, the congestion of parliamentary business con¬ 
tinued to increase. “ The House of Commons,” 
wrote Sir Sidney Low in 1904, “ is not so much over¬ 
worked as overwhelmed by the multiplicity of its 1 
nominal duties.” 1 In 1909, the great Canadian 
statesman, Sir Wilfrid Lauder; commenting on the 
way in which the imperial parliament is “ overloaded 
•"•with petty interests and'trifling questions,” ventured 
to hint, oh the strength of his trans-Atlantic ex¬ 
perience, that “ perhaps, sbme timp or other, some 
federative system dividing legislation with rpggtrd 
to England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales may be 
devised for the United ’Kingdofti.’' * Since that date 
the urgency of the matter, both as an administrative 
* question aqd as* a national question, has increased 

rather than diminished; and it is hardly too much 
0 

1 Low, Governance of * England, 2nd ed. p. 291. •» 

• Tfeis and many other similar opinions ViU* be found %ollected in Mr. 
F. 8. Oliver’s Federali*t\and Home Rule, and in the same writer’s numerous 
contributions to the press op the same theme, e.g. Obeert'er, May 12,1918, 
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to say that when the tremendous problems of recon¬ 
struction after the war come up for settlement th« 
only alternative to devolution will be disaster. The 
gravity of the administrative aspect of the matter is 
depicted by Right Hon. J. M. Robejtsqn in the 
words : I affirm with all possible emphasis that it 
is to-day impossible for any member of parliament to 
study adequately all the Questions upon which he is 
called to vote. After the war, when lye have to 
grapple with a host of new problems the impossibility 
will become a source of grave danger.” 1 Mr. 
Jtobertson strongly urges the. relief of the ynperial 
parliament, and the liberation of its# energies for 
affairs bf general importance, by means of the estab¬ 
lishment of four national councils or sub-parliaments 
lor England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland respectively. 
In other words he advocates a return to the sound 
policy of the days before Mr. Gladstone’s fatal divaga¬ 
tion ijf 1885—the policy nf “ hoifte rule jail round.” 
This return is desirable, and indeed impejative, not 
only for administrative seasons, bu^aiso for natiojial 
reasons. The sefctiJnent of nationality has become 
stronger, not weaken, among the people^ of the United 
Kingdom durfifu recent years. Not Ireland only, but 
Scotland and Wales, and efen poor, despised, and 
down-trodden England, have felt* the strong move¬ 
ment of desire fof domestic %elf-determination. Al¬ 
though for purposes of foreign policy and defence 

against external fo$s they remain doited as a single* 
• * • 

1 Daily'•Chronicle, April 22, 1918. Mr. Robertson finds himself in un¬ 
usual agreement with the two archbishop^ who # in thsir Report on the 
Govenftnent of the Church (^16) say : “ The congestion of secular business 
alone is very $reat, and it appears increasingly unlikely that anysgovom- 
mcnt brought into power under"modem democratic conditions, and over¬ 
whelmed with masters that call for legislative atAion, will have leisure for 
detailed consideration of church questions.” • 
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community with a single general will: for purposes 
<?f internal administration—in such concerns as re¬ 
ligion, education, industrial organisation—they are 
consciously separate and distinct political entities. 
England in particular is awakening to the need of 
home rule for herself. She realises that^she has 
long been a submerged nationality; that ter policy 
has been dictated to her* by such holy but alien 
alliances aq that of the Welsh Nonconformists and 
the Scottish crofters which Rev.‘Sir Robertspn Nicoll 
(perhaps 'as a Scotsman) surveys with so <mueh 
satisfaction ; 1 *and that her money has been take® 
from her with lavish prodigality in order to subsidise 
the log-rollers of the Celtic fringe!- Existing condi¬ 
tions, in short, are precisely those in which the 
federal solution is indicated. There is everywhere a 
desire for union rather than unity; there is a con¬ 
sciousness of solidarity as regards the outside wqrld,* 
but of individuality within ihe domestic circle there 
is a desire, ior the external integrity which is strength, 
in,conjunction •gyith the. infernal self-determination 
;which is freedom. Wfceil it is said that nationality is 
the necessary,, basis of the modem state it Is not 
meant that every r nation must becofos a sovereign 
independent unit. On* the contrary, there are few 
nations, if any, Which are large enough and varied 
enough to constitute st&tes of the'greatest* and most 
successful type. The great states of the future will 
• undoubtedly be'federated states, in which many 
nations, pboples, and tongues combine with cordial 
loyalty for common ends, but in which they Retain 
within the federation the cherishhd* traditions of their 
respective historic, personalities. 

■ ' “Seeebove, p. 413. 
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§ 73. The Growth of the British Empire. 

If we turn from the United Kingdom to the Briti^i 
Empire at large, we see that, for entirely different 
reasons, the problem of federation is equally urgent, 

• and that the same sort of solution is •indicated. If 
the BrifiSh Empire is to retain its place in the recon¬ 
stituted World, and if it is to perform its proper 
function in the 'progress of the peoples towards the 
ideal City of Man, it must become a commonwealth ot 
free natfons much more homogeneous and much more 
closely knit together than it has been in the past. ^ 

* The incoherence.of the present so-called fcmpire 
is due. to historic causes. The first movements to¬ 
wards the expansion of England were made in the 
•spacious days of great Elizabeth,” under fitful in¬ 
dividualistic impulses, and not, as was the case with 
the colonising ventures of Spam and Portugal, under 
th£ unifying and co-ordinating control of the state. 
Sea-Tov'erf, inspired at one and the. same time by 
Protestant zeal anil piratical lust, exjflored with 
errant activity $e.coasts »nd # islaftds of the Spahis 
MJiiw; traders bent on private gain .quietly and 
imperceptiblj-oxtended .the sphqreg of their operations 
until the resources of new. continents passed into 
theft hands; eager adventurers, lured by the fascma 
tion of tije unknown*, sought* new routes to-old lands, 
or dared the perils of uncharted seas; men of faith, 
in quest of a religious freedom unobtainable in Europe, 
tore themselvesSoV the land of theftUr^andmade 
plantations in a less inquisitive world Everything 
was*haph$zard, like.the springfhgdf seed m a pnmeva 
forest • nothing was done according to a preafranged 
plan ’ The absence of state-directiqm and the general 
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iack of co-ordinated effort, of course, had some grave 
lisadvantages: it left the adventurers to the mercy 
[5 chance; it allowed them? to fall into countless 
tribulations; it deprived them of protection from 
their enemies; it involved many of them in irretriev¬ 
able ruin.' But, on the other hand, it had some ' 
conspicuous compensating advantages: . ‘if called 
forth remarkable individual resource; it developed 
immense personal initiative ; it permitted unhampered 
adaptation * of organism to environment; it un¬ 
doubtedly conduced to the ultimate and conspicuous 
success of a few of the great enterprises. Before the 
end of the seventeenth century the nucleus of the 
first British Empire was established along the. North 
American littoral, in the West Indian Archipelago, 
and on the East Indian continent. Along the coast- 
of the New World were firmly rooted twelve separate 
colonies stretching-from the Carolinas in the south to , 
the offshoots of Massachusetts in the north; amftng 
the islands that fringed the’Caribbean Sea' numerous 
flourishing' plantations were -made ; in India four 
“ factories ” prodded the great Merchant Company 
With bases f;or its growing commerce in the East. * 
But if the fifst outstanding feature cithese success¬ 
ful beginnings of English expansion is their indi¬ 
viduality, the second undoubtedly is their hetero¬ 
geneity. Not only were they jvi&ly separated in 
geographical space.; they were infinitely diverse in 
character and gepius. There was little or nothing 
in common^ between the true colonists of America, 
the planters of the West Indies, and the factors of 
Calcutta or Bombay. Even among the twelve grbups 
of settlers who he\d contiguously the western shore 
of the Atlantic from Florida to AcadiS, the most 
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surprising differences and disunities existed. Re¬ 
ligious, political, and social gulfs divided the aristo¬ 
cratic and Anglican ldhdowners of Virginia, the last 
and staunchest supporters of the Stuart cause, from 
the Puritan merchants of New England,‘the first 
and fiercest advocates of republicanism'. Between • 
these extremes lay the Catholics «f Maryland, the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, and the. miscellaneous 
foreigners—Dutch, Swedes, Germans—of New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. Many spetifi* •disputes 
accentuated the inherent antipathies of tjie colonies 
toward one another—disputes respecting boundaries, 
charters, native cpneessioup, and so on—ahd until 
1774 the thought* of any sort of general*unjon or even 
combination seemeM too absurd for contemplation. 

* Such was the first British empire on the eve of the 
American War of Independence. It was a loose and 
unconcatenated collection of all 'sorts and varieties 
of‘dependencies, without any kind of coherence, and 
held together merely by a common subjection to a 
careless, unsympathetic and rather oppressive Mother 
Country. It w^s not a commonwealth at all; it w<js 
a ft umber of properties. The Var of *1 ncjppendence— 
the revolt yf. the American nokmists against the 
mercantile system of explpitatfon—broke up this 
first British empire, leaving to JBritain only a few 
scattere^fragments gl overseas dominions. It further 
changed the indifference of the Mother Country in 


respect of her renu^e offspring to positive and energetic 
detestation. Colonies came to be *regapled as un¬ 
profitable, as sources of danger, as sinks pf expenditure, 
as breedipg-placee ef prospective rebels and enemies. 
Hence for a century—‘roughly 17&3-1883—the policy 
of suceessi^ British governments ,was to discourage 
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expansion, to disclaim responsibility, and to desire 
separation. Disraeli was but expressing the general 
official opinion when in 18S2 he said: “ These 
wretchejl colonies will all be independent in a few 
years and are a millstone round our necks.” During 
this very cerffcury, however, in spite of neglect— 
because, indeed, «of that very freedom from 1 molesta¬ 
tion which is the obverse side of neglect—the second 
British empire was established. Brilons, once again 
manifesting‘limitless resoureefulpess and enterprise, 
extended {he benefits of law and good government 
over the willing peoples of India; spread westward 
over Cafiada from the Raptured,French station of 
Quebec; occupied the vast spaces of the Australasian 
Continent; planted themselves firmly upon Dutch 
foundations at that halfway-house between East and 
West, the Cape of Good Hope. The second British 
empire gradually became larger in extent and im¬ 
mensely more populous than the first, But it was 
even looser Und less articulate in structure : for the 
mercantile 'system, under which the first empire had 
been treated as a* property, "had .giyen place to the 
faissez faire, abnegation of system, under which the 
second empire wa^treated a\a nuisano^. The great 
colonies were allowed, ,and indeed Encouraged, to 
become self-governing communities : the day of their 
complete separation was anticipated. 1 They were 
permitted to manage their own affairs: even tariffs 

* 1 Lord Bl&ohford, who had been permanerife under-Secretary at the 
Colonial Offioe 1865-1871, wrote in 1886: “I had always believed—and 
the belief haa so confirmed and consolidated iteelf that I oan hardly realise 
the possibility of afiy one .thinking the contrary—that the destiny tf our 
oolonies is independence: and that in this pdfcit'of view the function of 
the Colonial offioe is to secure that our oonneotion, while it lasts, shall be 
as profitable to both partids and our separation when it pomes as amioahie 
as possible.” Cf. Egertop, v CdJp»uti Policy, p. 867. 
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bond a$d free, rich and poor, master and slave, met 
as brethren of one divine household, as equal members 

of the indivisible communion of the redeemed. So 

• * 

deep wa§ this sense of equality—this consciousness 
qf a common human heritage in the only things <that 
really mattered—that forms of state and modes of 
government saemed tojbhe primitive saints to be 
concerns of eqfire indifference. They readily accepted 
episcopal authority in tfie church, and. recognised 
imperial control over the statq* But iii“ neither 
bishops nor emperors did they see men in any essential 
•respect different in nature from themselves. They 
reverenced t and obeyed them, merely as * officials, 
divinely appointed *ond ofdained, exercising for a, 
transient though all-important hour a delegated and 
vicarious authority* . 

This sqme fundamental social democracy; this 
sense of the common "humanity and the common 
divinity of all mankind; this undeflying conviction 
of every man’s equal implication in the guilt of 
Adfcm, and his equal interest in the salvation of Christ; 
this prevailing b'eligf in the sdjireme importance 
and significance of the things which all men share, 
as compared with the triviality ancf unimportance of 
those which differentiate one man, or one class, or 
one nation from another—tBis fundamental social 
democracy of the primitive pjurch, projecfedltsSlf' 
'Into the Middle Abes. It expraTns' one'oT'thg'StaatP '' 
ing paradoxes of mediaeval Christendom, viz. that, 
together with a rigid feudal system in which men . 
were graded with miffutest subtlety in an asceijdin| 
and descending scale, and together with’ a political 
constitution* closely oligarchic, and an ecclesiastical 
organisation htrictly qpaerdotal, there should have 
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directed against the Mother Country were tolerated. 
Finally they began to show signs of independence in 
the high regions of foreign policy. 1 As for India, 
until 1858 it was not under the direct administration 
of the government at all; but its teeming populations, 
comprising.one-sixth of the human r*ce,’were ruled* 
through%he instrumentality of a joint-stock company. 
Never had there been *een so strange an empire; 
never had existed so anomalous a political situation. 

. 

* § 74. The Need for Imperial Federation. 

About the year 1883 .a^ fomarkalile change took 
place .both in the attitude of the Mother Country 
, towards the Dominions, and in the attitude of the 
• Dominions towards the Mother Country. On the 
one side indifference and dislike gave place to interest 
> and desire for union; on'the other side the movement 
towards separation and independence was transmuted 
into a movement towards federation,and co-partner¬ 
ship. The causes of this twofold change? are not far 
to seek. They^weje bdthjmany atid various. First, 
tlte unification of the world hy meahs of steam add 
electricity h»d m'ade jsolatio^ ijo' longer possible; 
secondly, the <emergence of new problems of world 
“Policy and new questions of inter-colonial relations 
had made attempts to maintain isolation dangerous ; 3 

1 For examples tea The Problem oj M Commonwealth, p. 76. In 1899 
Mr. Schreiner, Prime Minister ol Cape Colony, said in prospect of the Boer 
War: “ I shall do my very best to maintain far this colony the position 
of standing apart and aloof from the struggle."* A Jew years later, Sir 
Wilfrid iauricr, speaking for Canada, said: “ It was for the parliament of 
Canada, if she created a Canadian navy, to say not only where but when 
it slAold go to war.” • • 

■ For example Aus&alft was alarmed hy both German and Japanese 
activity in the Pacific; SoutlwAfrioa was harassed by both German aggres¬ 
sion and Indian immigration; Canada was {preatened by the tariffs of 
both Germany and the United States. * 
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thirdly, the prodigious expansion of Russia and the 
United States during the century 1783-1883 seemed 
to portend the establishment bf powers, military or 
economic, which would overwhelm by their magnitude 
the older states of the world; fourthly, and con¬ 
sequently, in the ’eighties a general rush on the part 
of European peoples for overseas dominions began, 
and Germany in particular showed a novel but firm 
and alarming determination to mop up any unclaimed 
or unguarded portions of the earth’s surface—hence, 
to avoid conflict, the partition into spheres qf in¬ 
fluence, of Africa, in 1884 and Oceania in 1900; fifthly, 
the new "policy of high protection adopted by most 
states, the, closing of many foreign, markets to free 
, trade, and the outbreak of tariff Wars, caused an un- , 
precedented anxiety concerning the commercial and 
industrial future, and concerning the supply of food 
and raw materials "in time of war—hence a strong ■ 
desire to secure and control the home and colonial 
markets; finally, the enormous and ominous growth 
of armaments, and th6 increasing frequency of inter¬ 
national excursions and alarms, impressed upon all 
responsible statesmen, both in the United Kingdom 
and in the Overseas Dominions, the imperative need 
for solidarity, “ 

Among the pioneers in this country of the ne’W 
movement towards imperial federation were Disraeli 
in the closing years of his life; Lord Carnarvon 
his Colonial Secretary; Lord Rosebery; Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain ; Mr. W* E. Forster; with “helpers among 
men of literature and history such as Froude, Seeley, 
and Tennyson. In 1884 the Imperial Federation 
League’was founded, and for ten years it continued 
its enlightened propaganda. But circumstances pre- 
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vented its immediate success. On tie one hand, its 
specific proposals, pressed with somewhat undue 
persistency, were not generally acceptable to coloriial 
statesmen; on the other hand, it made too light of 
the real and formidable difficulties which stdod—and 
still stand—in the way of an effect!^ union of the, 
British* pdlninions. It did not take sufficient count 
of the infinite diversity of the Dominions; it did not 
adequately allew for the profound• divergence of 
interests which existed concerning many ‘questions 
of tariff, immigration, defence, and foreign policy. 
The*result was that for twenty years (1894-11)14) 

• the programme of definjte imperial federation was 
“ side-tracked.” Nevertheless, so urgent was the 
necessity for cfosgr co-operation between Mother 
■ Country and Dominions that even during this period ' 
much was done in an empirical and informal manner, 
as occasion arose, to strengthen the ties of union. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council worked 
fow* unification of law.; «a new Committee of Imperial 
Defence, instituted*by Lord Salisbury, developed by 
Mr. Asquith, and kept* free froifl«the distractions of 
pjrty politics, Ittempted to formulate plans for tie 
protection of the .empire as a whde«; ftbove all, an 
Imperial Conference, fifst called $ part of the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887 and repeated in 1897, developed 
into a permanent organisation for the regular dis¬ 
cussion bf affairs df general concern. But, in spite 
of this growing and hopeful confabulation, so un¬ 
fortunate a spirit bf timidity and over-gnxiety-not-td- 
offend»prevailed, that the two crucial questions were 
not faced. These were, and «tilk are f How can the 
Dominions secure a share with the Mother Country 
in the active control of foreign policy, including the 
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determination of peace and war? How can the 
Mother Country secure from the Dominions a regular 
anfl proportionate contribution, towards the enormous 
expense of imperial defence ? It was because these 
two crucial questions had not been faced and answered 
.that the empire was unprepared for the crisis of 1914; 
that no one knew what the attitude of theDpsiinions 
would be; that Germany was able to calculate on 
widespread defection and abstention; that the 
imperial armies had to be improvised at the cost of 
extravagant waste, grave injustice, and mortal peril. 
The response of* every part of the empire to the call 
of the Mother Country*was, of course, magnificent.. 
In no respect were German pre-calculations found to 
be more f&lse than in those wljjch related to the 
attitude of the Dominions towards the war. Thp • 
young nations across the seas and the ancient peoples ' 
of India alike perceived that a German victory in 
this struggle would mean for them, as well as for tjie 
men of Europe, a future of servitude and remorseless 
exploitation. lienee they rallied with splendid un¬ 
animity to the side'of the Mother Country and her 
allies. The effect of the war has been to weld together 
by new and powerful ties of knowledge, respect*and 
affection the members of the'many ujulcly-sundered 
fragments of the dominfons of the king. Conupon 
dangers faced, common hardships endured, common 
sacrifices cheerfully rendered, * common 'victories 
heroically achieved—these have effected a union of 
Hearts that no t “ Baft-estranging sear,” and no alienat¬ 
ing suspicions, can by any possibility seven But 
a union of hearts is net enough. Government is a 
business, and not an emotional attitude; % matter 
of organisation, and not a matter of sentiment. Its 
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establishment and development are, of course, im¬ 
measurably facilitated when there is such cordial 
understanding and sincere goodwill as there is at the 
present moment. But the occasion must not be lost. 
The crucial problems must be faced and soJVed. A 
. federal constitution must be formulate^. 

Note. 

I should have liked at this stage to give 'some account of 
democracy as it has developed in different parts.of the Empire 
—particularly Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, N<M Zealand, 
and South Africa. As my limits do not allow lye to do so, 
I must rest content *with referring my rdtders ta Professor 

B. Keith’s masterly treatise on. Re&pon^ble Gonyiments in 
the Dominions. 3 vola. (daren'dan Press, 1912}. 

» 

§7 5. The Next Step. 

By what means can the democracies of the 
United Kingdom be brought ipto line with the 
’ democracies of the Great Overseas Dominions ? To 
whatwextent can the Dependencies wjhicji are not as 
yet self-governing lie, brought as partners into a 
federal scheme ? Above all, wBh* place in such a 
scheme can be alsigned to the*th{ee-lfundred-milliora 
of the peoples of India, who constitute‘numerically 
about two-tMr^s of theVsubjects of King George ? 

— , .Many suggestions for the Vinification of the empire 
have beta made»during the past hundred-and-fifty 
years. He majority are obviously inadequate to 
meet the various necessities of the ^present situation. 
In the eighteenth ctatury, at the timo of the Americad 
troubles, the only measure that was regarded as 
feasible was the simple expedient of adding colonial 
representatives to the. parliament of Great Britain : 
it was thisAhat Benjamin Franklin demanded on 
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behalf of the revolting provincials; it was this that 
Chatham urged in his efforts towards conciliation; 
it*was this alone that both Edpiund Burke and Adam 
Smith discussed, although they realised better than 
the merS,politicians the almost insuperable difficulties 
imposed by distance. Science and invention have 
removed the barrier of distance; but net? gad more 
formidable obstacles have taken its place. The 
addition of overseas representatives would increase 
the size‘of a House of Commons already too big; 
even so, the overseas representatives would be 
swamped "by those of the United Kingdom', the 
congestion of businesr, already paralysing, would 
become mortal; the confusion of imperial, national, 
and local affairs, even now a source of grave abuses 
and of serious derogations from genuine self-govern¬ 
ment, would become hopeless and intolerable. No one, 
indeed, now continues to press this eighteenth century 
panacea. The proposals that have taken its place 
are, for the .most part, of a-very different andssuch 
more modast order. t So far from contemplating the 
establishment of ^unitary monarchy with a single 
legislature and ■> executive, they tend to avoid any 
suggestion that would be incompatible with almost 
complete colonial Independence. They'include such 
timidities as the admisslbn of eminent colonials into 
the Privy Council, the development of the'Imperial 
Conference, the enlargement of *the functions of the 
Committee of Defence, the formation of an advisory 
body out of the-Agents-General usident in London. 
These propbsals, excellent for petty purposes, obvi¬ 
ously offer rfb sott ef solution to the two crucial 
problems of control of foreign policy and participation 
in the burden of defenoe. The only possible way of 
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solution of these two problems is the creation of a 
real imperial executive wielding full administrative 
power in these important departments, and in such 
departments as are inextricably bound up with them. 
Matters of imperial concern, which relate to the 
whole Briti§h Dominions, and therefore clemand to ' 
be dealt? with by an executive representing them all, 
are (1) foreign affairs, (2)»intercolonial jiffairs, (3) the 
government of India, (4) questipns nelatinj; to defence 
and communication,, (5) such financial questions as 
are involved in the four preceding, groups. The 
formation of such an imperial executive presents but 
few difficulties. Several Steps toward^ its creation 
have been taken, during the course of the present 
conflict. The War*Cabinet has come normally to 
include representatives of the great Dominions and 
India. Nothing, however, has been done to decide 
the all-important problem : To whom is the imperial 
executive to be responsible ? In*time of war, when 
the cSnstitution is in suspense, it is {feasible and 
desirable, without formality^ to ftHijte great Dominjon 
statesmen and |oldiers to§ jojn the,cabinet. Th^ 
anomaly of their position passes itnqpticod ; just as, 
when a fire breaks out airtight in a .hotel, people tend 
to find themselves quite properly* in situations that 
•ertr&lly would cause embarrassment and would 
require a’jgood deal # of ingenious explanation. But 
in time of peace and ordinary constitutional rule the 
position of these distinguished visitors would be, 
impossible. To .wnbm would they t>e Responsible ? 
Whom would they represent ? From whom would 
they Rake instructions and denve authority \ 0 It is 
quite ' dear that no imperial executive can consist of 
members whtf are severally responsible to a number 

. 2h 
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of different parliaments: unity and solidarity are 
vipal requisites. It is equally clear that no imperial 
executive can remain responsible to the parliament 
of the Ignited Kingdom alone: the colonial members 
could not place themselves under the control of the 
British electorate. It is essential that they should 
represent their respective Dominions, and- Carry the 
authority of the Dominions with them. The only 
possible solution is thq creation of an imperial legis¬ 
lature, drawn proportionately from every part of the 
empire, wljich shall assume supreme control, through¬ 
out the Whole empire, of the five great departments 
just emfmerated. In otlqei words, the only solution 
is genuine imperial federation-—the establishment of a 
true and all-inclusive Federal British Commonwealth. 

The crux of the problem of imperial federation Is- 
the constitution of this imperial legislature, to which 
the imperial executive shall be responsible. The , 
heroic knights of the Round Table, with fine courage, 
splendid enthusiasm, and great ability, aavocale an 
entirely new institution . 1 This means that the 
existing parliament oHhe United Kingdom would be 
deprived olj its more important functions anjl 're¬ 
stricted to purely, domestic ( affairs. - If no account 
had to be taken of historic traditions—if we were 
starting with a tabula rasa instead of merely from 
tabula rotunda —this would probably be the best 
arrangement. But it is scarcely conceivable that 
the Mother of Parliaments, or the British electorate, 
could be brought to accept so serious a capitis demi- 
nutio. Moreover, if in addition to this new - federal 
parliament for imperial affairs, national councils for 
the particular government of England, Scotland, 

1 C t The Problem of tie Commonwealth, especially pp. 206-12. 
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Wales, and Ireland respectively were set up, as has 
been suggested in a preceding section, the old parlia¬ 
ment of the United “Kingdom would find very little 
left for it to do. It would pass from the 4 height of 
importance and the extreme of congestion to com¬ 
parative impotence and unemployment?. It is safe 
to say that it will not do tliis. , 

There is another aspect of the case, also, which 
must not be oVerlooked. The Bjitis'h electorate will 
not tolerate any piore elections. It it? hard enough, 
as Is, to get voters to take interest jn, and give 
attention to, the two that now claim their suffrages, 
viz. elections for parliamenthnd for county 6r borough 
council. They^imply would not go to the bewildering 
trouble involved in the intelligent election of reprejg 
’sentatives to (1) the county or borough council,' 
(2) the national council, (3) the diminished parliament, 
and (4) the new federal legislature. If the new 
assemblies are in any shape orrform to be instituted, 
tJie* onlV practicable ‘way of instituting them, it 
seems to me, is to work throng^ the already existing 
elected bodie^ J would suggest that the* national 
Councils be appointed jointly by parliament and \he 
county anjl borough council^; ^nd that the federal, 
legislature consist of delegation* from the parliaments 
of the empire, special arrangem«its beiftg made for the 
representation of Jhe Croign Colonies and India. 1 

1 Thin principle o* delegation is ably urged by Sir Sidney Low in King'n 
College Lectures, pp. 240-48. The question £ow far India is ready for 
representative institutions is at the present moment being hotly debited 
in cormpction with*the proposals of the Montagu Report The Report lays 
down tne sound principle that self-government should begin locally, extend 
prgvincially, and culminate centrally only whyi it hat proved its competence 
in the kiwher sphere# ISince, however, the Report itself admits that even 
in British India only 18 oufcof the 244 million inhabitants Hire say de¬ 
veloped politi^l capacity, the whole movement seems to be premature. 
Democracy is not a constitution for political babes and sucklings. 
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' To conclude^ J announce what comes after me. 

I announce justice triumphant; 

1 announce unfompronising liberty and equality ; 

I announce tfiat the identity of these states is a Bingle identity only; 

I announce the union more and Vnoreicompact indissoluble; 

I announce BplcndoSrs and majesties to make all the previous politics 
of the carfh insignificant.” » 4 

Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 

The road to Internationalism lies through Nationalism.”—A. E. * 
Zimmers, Nationality and Government. 

“ The only possible basis of universal peace is true representative 
government.”—I mmanuel Kant, Perpetual Peace. 

“ The establishment and maintenance of a League of Nations . . , c 
is more important ^nd essential to a s^epre peace than any of«*thc 
actual terms of peace (Jhat may conclude the ,war: it will transcend 
them all.”—V isoo\jnt Obey, f'JSk League of Nations. 

“ Th< League of Nation^ moans th6 regime of organised law for the 
wor&.”—M. Cl^mence/u to M. i. ion * Bourgeois! ti @ 

° The problem />f a ynioh in a common international poliop is 
already, as 1 havo said, almost solved. To all* inteqts and purposes 
such a union exists to-day \pitfc the neoetsary machjpefy. Only the 
slightest adjustment is necessary, nainly in the way of reaching an # 
understanding, not in inventing forms.”—Professor G. B. Adams, fhe 
British Empire and a League of Peace. 

§ 16. The Need for a League. 

If only the npnist&s of George III. ‘who held power 
at the conclusion of the triumphant Seven Years’ 
War in 1763 had recognised their ^opportunity add 
had possessed capacity to avail themselves of it, the 
subsequent history of the world certainly Would have 
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existed intercourse so familiar, manners £o free, 
irreverence so startling, impudence so shocking. The 
mediaeval mind was jmtensely realistic. It tehded 
to see everything in a twofold character. Just as in 
the sacrament of th§ mass it beheld the form of bread, 
but realised the presence of God: so in every indi¬ 
vidual, high or low, it beheld, on the one hand,' the 
common rorm of sinful man, the equal foflow-creature 
with whom it was possible and proper to jpst or to 
squabble, but, on*J;he other hand and dt the same 
time, the dignitary, the representative in sorqe degree 
or other, and for some purpose or other, of that? 
supreme‘Majesty before which every map must bow 
, himself down ho the dust‘and wfship. 

* The break-up,,of mediaeval Christendom saw the 


[had* come*'into *existence as an embodiment of the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
ofldm, and irf fhodferiTtitmeS'Xas’ earlier in the' times 
of’ Plato • and Aristotle) the distinction between 
society and state has not been so evidently cleat as 
it was in the Middle Ages. But, it has been none the 
less real, and none the less important. 


NOTE 

4 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN SOCIETY AND STATE 

It is neoessary to lay stress'd!pon the distinction between society and 
state because the tlendeney among political tlunkers has been to con¬ 
fuse, or even to identify, the two. > 

v In Aristotle's works society seems to be completely merged and lost 
‘ in the state, and man appears as by nature a political animal when 
Slearly he should appear, and in modem treatises on community does 
appear, as primarily feoctol. Thomas Aquinas, Hevpted though he was 
to the doctrine of the Master, detected the excessively large connota¬ 
tion which Aristotle gave to the word*"political" ; for gn his Dt 
BtgimM Prindpum he translated , Aristotle’s iraAirurev &ov by 
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been strikingly different, and probably would have 
been immeasurably happier. The peoples of.the 
mother country of Britain in conjunction with those 
of the daughter colonies of the American, seaboard 
had just inflicted a decisive and spectacular defeat 
upon the .Bourbon autocracies of France'and Spain— 
the eighteenth-century counterparts of the Hohen- 
zollem and Hapsburg empires of the present day. In 
the course of* the long an<J doubtful conflict they 
had been drawn together by close ties ef common 
ideajs* common ^perils, and comnjon achievements. 
Only the magic touch of sympathetic genius was 
necessary to transmute .’cordial co-operation into 
indissoluble union. But the magic, thg sympathy, 
the genius, were flacking. The men, indeed, wer» 
living who could have wrought the transforming 
miracle: it needed but the wisdom of Adam Smith, 
the statesmanship of Burke, the fiery enthusiasm of 
Chatham. But these were not the men whom 
George III. chose, to* calk to his cmmSils; and the 
dull mediocrities whcsn he prMqred to these men of 
light and leading mot onljaallqwed the golden occasion 
tC glip away, but even permitted alliance to give 
place to hostility, aqd gratitude to be submerged 
in passionate sense of wjong. * The schism of the 
Arijglo-§axon race completed in 4783 was unquestion¬ 
ably oqp of the gpvest aalamities that ever befell 
either the cause of humanity in generator the cause 
of representative government in particular. . 

A hundred years later, as we have juM^een, another 
great opportunity began to present itself to British 
statesmen—the •opportunity of’effecting a federal 
union of the second British empire. Somehow or 
other, amitf the tumults of tly Eighties, they missed 
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it. It would not be fair to apportion blame too 
positively. The times were trying and difficult; and 
’ perhaps the opportunity never presented itself fully. 
At any rate the chance, such as it was, passed away, 
and the British empire remained inchoate and but 
half-defended—ft lure to the looter and a prey to the 
predatory, rather jihan a strong bulwark to, kV and 
peace. There can be no c^oubt that the schism 
between Britain apd America, combined with the 
lack of cohesion in the British empire itself, offered to 
Germany that seductive prospect'of the attainment 
of world-dominion which she set out to seize in f914. 
Against et federated, or Vven a firmly allied, Anglo- 
Saxon race she would not have embarked op her 
.criminal gamble for Weltmacht. • 

’ The growth of the German menace during the 
opening years of the twentieth century did much to 
stimulate both the organisation of the British empire 
and also the close alliance of all the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies. • ^further tended to bring'together’ifi'a 
league to maintain ppace all such other powers as 
did ftot Vish to seA the exjstihg pplitical order sub¬ 
verted by a German outburst. Helice the period 
, witnessed such' hopeful events as t^e numerous 
imperial conferences* and committee meetings whose 
object was to further Jihe cause of the British Commeat- 
wealth; the restoration between Britain and America 
of a complete friendship which ‘displayed itself in 
the conclusion of jn arbitration treaty unlimited in 
i& scope—a notable document, thfrfiipt of its kind; 
the establishment of the entente cordiale between 
Britain, France, and Russia; the. calling of the 
second Hague Conference; the noble efforts of Sir 
Edward Grey to conciliate and satisfy Germany, to 
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remove any just causes of complaint that she might 
have, and to use British influence as a means by 
which the antagonist Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente might be harmonised into a genuine Concert 
of Europe. All these promising efforts*however, 
were baulked of their main purpose,^vii}. the main-^ 
tenanoe.of the peace of the world. For. Germany, 
obsessed *by the obsolete and anti-democratic ideas 
of an earlier and more barbaric age, had an altogether 
different conception of the methods Ijy which the 
earth should be governed and its tranquillity pre¬ 
served. Regarding herself as the heir of* the empire 
of Caesar Augustus and Charlemagne, she, dreamed 
of world-dominiofi. Convinced of the superiority of 
her culture and inhumanity over the civilities and 
nationalities of all other peoples, she proposed to con¬ 
fer upon these peoples the benefits of subjection to 
her tutelage'. Educated, to believe in the divine right 
of her Kaiser’s imperial majesty, she rejected the 
authority of-the general will, aitd despised the feeble 
inefficiency of democratic self-gove?nm<yit. Created 
by force, she exalted*fo»ce. to v « dignity above, law. 
TJence vain w»re* all efforts*to mollify her by cun- 
cesfions, to bind.her by conventions, to inyoke her 
honour in “defence of treaties, # *to excite her sym¬ 
pathies for small peoples*and struggling causes, to 
secure'her co-operation in disarmament, to enrol her 
as a nffember of peace-pAtpcting League of States 
With ruthless resolution, and with reckless disregard 
of the rights <4 other commuiftyies, she prepared 
herself for “ tbe day ” on which she should strike foi 
world-ascendancy. In 19H it.seemed to her thai 
“the dfcy ” had'arrived, and accordingly .with th< 
coolest deliberation,’ and yet with the fiercest deter 
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mination, she struck the long premeditated blow. 
Having precipitated the war, she proceeded to wage 
it with a barbarity which for tfyree centuries had been- 
regarded as no longer possible. Repudiating all the 
mitigatieifs of savagery which modem Internatio na l 
Law had introduced, violating solemn engagements 
’which she .herself recently had made, ignoring moral 
laws which exercise restraint even over uncivilised 
desperadoes, displaying an ingenuity »in cruelty and 
crime such a§ one does 'not commonly associate even 
with the'devils of hell, she raged along her .bloody 
way towards the goal of supreme dominion. * She 
was not destined to attain it so easily as she had 
anticipated. The decencies and sanctities of humanity 
rose up against her; the forces pf law and honour 
•placed themselves with heroic devotion across her 
victorious path; the challenged democracies and 
the threatened nationalities rallied and Combined to 
put a term to her insolent pretensions. Nevertheless:, 
so great was her lawless might, so complete her saitfet 
preparations, so ‘highly^ developed- her cleverness, so 
resolpte .her will tr "power, that the conflict was 
long and desperate, ere it 'definitely '-began to turn 
against her. • In the' awful agony, of the last lour 
years the fine flowel oi the manhood of free Europe 
has perished, the product Af the peaceful toil of many 
generations has been destroyed, the., very existence 
of Western civilisation has been brought into Question. 
From the midst of the tumult, and from out the 
ghastly ruin, comgi from the hearts of all save the 
baffled German'militarists the cry: “ jfever again! ” 
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§ 77. Previous Attempts to form a League. 

“ There is more at stake in this war,” says Viscount 
Grey, “than the existence of individual States or 
Empires, or the fate of a Continent; the whole of 
modern civilisation is at stake.” 1 Ha rightly adds < 
that “ this, war is the greatest trial pf which there is 
any record in history,” jnd warns us that, horrible 
as the Germans*have made it, it js yet nothing to 
what the “ next war ”— which the Ctermpns are 
already contemplating if they can get safely out of 
this one—will be* when all the military lessons 
teamed in this straggle have* borne fruit in perfected 
engines, of death and desolation. The*“*next war ” 
is one which civilisation could not possibly survive; 
pne in which perhaps even the human race itself 
might be all but extinguished.® It must at all costs 
be prevented. 

45y what means can the “ next Ejar ” be prevented ? 
Thdte* are *three possibilities. The fifst «is to allow 
the Germans to attain, the ascendancy Which they 
seek. They no doqbt woujd maintain peace, *in th^ 
sense that they *would make war impracticable for 
others and unn^cess&ry for themjetyc*.’ I?ut it Would 
be the perpetual peace which Leibnitz (criticising 
jfcher Abbe de Saint-Pierre’s scheipe for h league of 
states) described ^s the pecjiliar characteristic of a 
graveyard! It wpul8 be the desolate qujptude that 
would reign where freedom was slaughtered, nation¬ 
ality extinguished^ democracy dead. • A German 
domination would make the world safe for autocracy. 

It is*not to be thought of. The necond possibility 
* • 

1 Grey, The League of Nation 4 p. 4. 

» Ct Wells, In the Fourth Year 4 pp. 106-12. 
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is the restoration of the’ balance of power. This 
would be infinitely preferable to the first. But there 
is* this objection to it, that it would not make the 
world safe for anything at all. For the balance of 
power ftgelf, as the name implies, is a condition of 
unstable equilibrium. It does not deserve the harsh . 
and foolish condemnation which has beep.* heaped 
upon it by modern pacificists; it was the only 
feasible alternative to the world-dominion sought by 
such mo'namhs as Philip II. of Spain, Louis XIV. of 
France, the Emperor Napoleofi I., or the Kaiser 
William .H. 1 Fo has often kept'peace amoilg the 
nations.for long and priceless periods of prosperity«, 
it has frequently safeguarded ‘that freedom and 
independence of small peoples .which is even more 
precious than peace. But it suffers from the incurably 
disability that it itself has to be maintained, and that 
the task of maintaining it'in these days of gigantic 
armies and enormous fleets has become one of pro¬ 
hibitive difficulty and expense. It wsts the apparent 
failure of< the Triple Entepte' to maintain it in 
1914 as against the Triple Alliance that encouraged 
'Germany to ifiakq hhr bid for supreme power. t It 
will not be enough, therefore, for the Allies as a'result 
of this war to re-establish* the ba(arfce of power. 
They must go beyond that point, and must establish, 
an over-balance of power. They must ‘create a 
League of Free States that will 1 be.strong ‘enough to 
enforce peace as against aggressive militarism, and 
*to make the, world safe for democracy as against all 
the plots And projected assaults of autocracy. This 

* » «* e 

1 Cf. t Profewor Alison ( Phillips in New Europe of November 1, 1917, 
and an article by the present writer in'- Fortnightly Review of December 
1917. 
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is the third possibility, and the only one that is now 
adequate and tolerable. 

It will not be easy to create a permanent Leagiffe 
of Free* States for the maintenance of peaje. The 
history of the last three hundred years is strewn with 
•the debris of discarded schemes for tlje prevention 
of war, with lamentable relics of shattered organ¬ 
isations of pacific alliances and beneyolent concerts.., 
The projects of Sully, Saint-Pierre, Leibnitz, Rousseau, 
and Kant demand careful consideration to-day ; for 
their failure to realise themselves is eloquent not only 
of the adverse conditions in which they Vre pro¬ 
mulgated, but also of inherent defeats which must 
in all circumstances have doomed thefti.to futility. 
Much as they differed in detail, they werfe all alike 
jifthe following respects : they contemplated leagues 
of princes rather than of peoples; they postulated 
no congruity among the* members in principles or 
modes of government; they sought peace rather 
than Justice ; 'they made up provision far necessary 
political change, but merely aiqjed at porpetuating 
the status quo. It jp a fortjmate thing for humanity 
that jo scheme fharked by defect? suflh as these wa? 
able to make good. Bad as the \Vjrre *of the last 
three hundre3 years hafe been, the stereotyping and 
.stsftiMising of the Europe whitfh existed at%ny moment 
during the long course of these centuries would have 
been worse. The saftie must be said of those concrete 
efforts to prevent disorder by prohibiting change 
which embodied liiemselves in the* Uply Alliance,* 
the Quadruple Alliance, and the more recent Concert 
of Europe. They ajl of them*aimed at*the mainten¬ 
ance of a peace which jvould have-been to matey sub¬ 
merged natiofis and potential democracies a synonym 
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o! death. Such events as the liberation and unification 
of Italy could not have taken place amid the stolid 
tranquillity which they existed to preserve. Neces¬ 
sary developments of European polity such as these 
could "be accomplished only—as they were actually 
accomplished—by war, or else by means .of a League" 
of States incomparably more powerful, more active, 
jjnore courageous, and more progressive than any 
Alliance or Concert that ever up to the present has 
been crated or conceived. 

The necessary changes in the polity of th$ world 
are not yet complete; nor, indeed, will they ever be 
complete. Man is a'moving animal; he is both 
progressive and retrogressive; never stationary for 
long. He is bound to adjust himself to his environ¬ 
ment ; and if he has no means of doing so by laV? 1 
he must do so by force. Some political changes, 
particularly in Europe, are long overdue; old > 
tyrannies cumber ^he ground, ripe for dissolution; 
young nations struggle tab! free, eager for autonomy. 
No doubt the war itself will effect a number of needed . 
readjustments; butit cannot achieve all, and it 
cannot make ‘specific provision for such as- may 
manifest themselves ;n the future. What it can do, 
however, and above all other things must do, is to 
set up some permanent organisation which shall'be- 
able peacefully to direct .and carry through such just 
and necessary alterations in the European polity as 
occasion may dejnand from timeto time. It must 
maintain pence not by prohibiting war and per¬ 
petuating the status quo, but by administering justice 
and furthering the realisation cf the ideal City of 
Man. r That organisation is the League of Free States. 
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§ 78. The Presuppositions of a League. 

“ A steadfast concert for peace can never be main¬ 
tained,” says President Wilson, “ except by a partner¬ 
ship of democratic nations. No autocratic govern¬ 
ment could J>e trusted to’keep faith within it or 
observe it® "covenants. It must be a league of honour 
and a partnership of opinion.” These words of 
President Wilson go to the root of the matter.. They 
indicate the essential presuppositions in tlfe absence 
of which any league that might be established would 
be foredoomed to failure. They are at once ideal- 
isfic and yet eminently praeti?£l. They are, ifideed, 
characteristic of the speaker. No one fiaS^done so 
much as the great American leader to bring the 
•project of the League of Free States within the scope 
of achievable politics. The project—one of the 
poblest which the mind of*man has conceived—had 
to bC rescued, and still has to be safeguarded, from 
the hands of two sets of destroyers. Oa thb one side 
it has to be defended from the ffagjiults of %he mili¬ 
tarists who cannot believe, an3 # in the case of the 
Germaqp do not ^ish to believe, that thq reign of 
force can be brought’to an end, that a definite term 
can be put to wars of conquest, and that a reign of 
law tan be inaugurated. On the ether side it has 
to be rescued from fhe fatal sappings of the pacificists 
who tend to undewnine it by rileans of th*ir feeble 
fanaticisms. With that curious mora^J obliquity and 
lack of common sens* which mark them, thpy would 
include alt states in it irrespective of their, character; 
they tfould cause it <to abandon all weapons save 
suasion; they would launch it on the quest of* un¬ 
attainable grailk, and would involve Jt in the ruin 
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and ridicule that overtake all the causes that suffer 
from their indiscreet advocacy. If it is to achieve 
any success at all it must bft strict in the conditions 
of it^'membership; definite in its constitution; i 
strong in its mode of procedure; yet modest in its 
immediate c&jects. • , 

The principal presuppositions of the league would 
appear to be: -first, that membership shall be limited 
to free, states; secondly, that it shall prosecute the 
present-war until it ends in the decisive and spectacular 
defeat cjf the. Central Empires, and the" complete 
destruction of their military autocracy; thirdly, that 
it shall dictate a peacq settlement that shall satisfy 
legitimate' national aspirations, make provision for 
necessary economic development, and give promise 
of permanence; fourthly, that it shall be maintaihod * 
by all its members as the prime object of their loyalty; 
finally, that it shall educate the democratic people^ 
who come within. its scope until they develop ‘into 
an organic international c(Immunity with a public 
opinion, h commp»1tl conscience, and a general will 
of their own. A Ipef .note on each of these five 
points mpst here suffice. 1 t a 

1.' Only Free [States must.be induFetf —By “ free ” 
is here meant democratic: “ free states ” are such 
as have both representative legislatures and respon¬ 
sible executives. The.British f “-League of Nations 
Society”,has unfortunately committed itself to the 
policy that “ apy civilised state, desiring to join the 
league sh(d> be admitted to meihberahip.” This will 
not do. It makes possible, and is deliberately framed 
to make possible, the inclusion-of an ^defeated, 
unretormed, and tinregeneratod Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Such an inclusion would 1 m fatal. What 
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“ animal yooiale et politioum." (Cf. Ritohie, Principles of Slate 
Interference, p. 157.) The influence of Aristofle, however, upon political 
thought—ancient, mediaeval, and modern—was, as is well known, 
profound, and it ia no doibt largely dqp to his prevailing and enduring 
authority flhat the same idea of the dominance of the state over society 
and even tH« absorption of society i% the state, whioh marl* hia system, 
also Jharacterises the system%of such distinguished modem philosophers 
•I .Rousseau, Hegel, T.'H. Green, and Bernard Bosanquet. In the 
oase of Aristdtle the failure to distinguish between state and society 
is explicable and ewen excusabl* For he had before Jbi8 eyeB the 
small and compact city-states of Hellas, wherein politios could—and as 
a matter of fact did—comprehend* almost the whole range of human 
interest an4 activity. In Athens, where he Iqmself lived and taught, 
religion, education, industry, commerce, iggnners and fflbrals—all 
were subjects of state control. In the cases of Rousseau and the rest, 
explanation is possible, although excuse is not so easy. Rousseau 
Upas a citizen of Geneva, a city-state whose Cdlvinistio polity, how¬ 
ever Philistine in its intolerance, was Jlellenio in the‘range and 
variety of its fSuctions ^ sypd Rousseau’s passion vjfis for small states 
such as Geneva, wherein the*’ general wil^” was a sooial as well as a 
political fact. Hegel*, in apite of a formal recognition of a biirgerliche 
Gesellschaft distinguishable from the state, was so mnoh the preature 
of the omni-competent Prussian bureauoracy that he tended to elevate 
Pftssianism ipto an ideal type. The English M%o-Hegelians, for the 
most part enthusiastic social, reformers, concentrated their attention 
upo# the state because they saw in it the great deliverer of the down¬ 
trodden and oppressed. a 

One of the oapital advances in recent political theory ties been the 
reas^rtion of the distinction between state and society. Mr. Ernest 
Barker, in his masterly work on the Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle (p. 11), insists not sniy on its theoretical necessity, but also 
on its practical importance. Professor Maciver, in hie comprehensive 
study of Community (pp. 28-4* and Appendix*), oarefully analyses 
the distinction between the two. Some less balanoed thinkers, such 
as Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. Delisle Bums, Mr. Richard Roberts, and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, over-emphasise tBb distinction, and use it un¬ 
warrantably as an instrument to degrade the state and exalt some 
rival association of their own. On tho*w*ole question read an able 
lecture* by Mr. A. D. Mndsay in Bedford College ‘Lectures on “The 
Theory of the State ” (Oxford University Press, 1918). 


§ 4. The Essence of Social Democracy. 

* L’essenee de la democratic e’est 1’SgalitS, •’ says 
M. Edmond SeMrer, and jve haye seen how in Seeking 
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genuine co-operation can there be between democracy 
and autocracy, between legality and militarism, be¬ 
tween honesty and criminality, between the Kantian 
and the Hegelian theories of the state ? Theje must 
in any league be agreement as to fundamentals and 
eongruity of ideas. No league which Should include 
the Genital Empires as at present oonstituted would 
be worth the “ scrap of paper ” on which its regular 
tions might be*written. Thq British “League of 
Nations Society ” yj too much dominated, by the 
vieioug influence of members of that sipister and 
essentially oligarchic combination of seeffet diplo¬ 
matists, lost sheep, and eofjnfopolitan pacificists, the 
misnamed “ Union of Democratic Control” 1 Under 
that influence, and m the interest of the propaganda 
.*o! “ peace at once ” and “ peace at any price,” it 
shuts its eyes to both moral and political distinctions 
, that afe of vital import.* This war was not due to 
tK£ “European Anarchy,” but.to Austro-German 
design ; all states are* llofr equally guilty, but two 
stand out as con vi c ted t crim in 9k ^ permanent peace 
is not to be secured by grttupipg villams and victim^} 
indiscriminately* round a table wid^ askijig them to 
formulate rqjesafor the future, irrespective of the past. 
Mr. G.'N. Bafties of the \^ar C&binet is wiser* and 
• lessbnmpral than the “ League oi Nations Society ” ; 
but he, tctf>, wouliinclude Germany in the association. 
“ I would include dermany in* a League «f Nations,” 
he naively says, “just as we inclyde the thief and 
the burglar, as well as the decent latf-abi<}ing citizen, 

1 <r. H. N. BraiMord’a book. The Unfit of Ration}, is vitiated by tho 
same evil Benpmentality. •Though full of information, auggeetive, and 
well written, It ia entirely prejudicial to the caftee it profeeeoe t<f advocate 
by reaeon of ite gnoral obtuaeneea, and its pdtautent pro German, pro- 
Auatrian, and pro-Bulgarian propaganda 
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in our national affairs.” 1 But do we include the 

thief and the burglar in our national affairs ? Do 

we entrust them with the franchise; do we know- 

. * 

ingly admit them to council and to authority; do 
we mate no distinction in our law-courts between 
the dock andcthe jury-box ? What sort,of a league 
would it "be that comprehended the Hokdnzollems 
''-nd the Hapsburgs in their capacity as the thieves 
and burglars of the world ? Only as'penitent thieves 
and reformed burglars would it be possible to admit 
them; only as such would they desire to enter. Of 
penitence' and reformation no signs are evident as ( 
yet. Nl>; President Wflspn is right. None but “ free 
nations,” thaf is, democratic states,, can be aecepted 
as members of that high association which is to 
administer justice upon earth, and maintain among* 
men the peace of ordered law.* 

2. The Central Umpires'must be defeated:— The 
weak pacificists prers their league upon us as a cheap 
substitute for victory. The/ are morbidly anxious 
to save Gerinany from‘humiliation; Austria-Hungary 
frofla dismemberment;' Bulgaria from disappoint¬ 
ment in Macedonia; Turkey from eviction .from 
Arabia'; Syria, and Macedonia. They ppparently hope 
that "by gentle treatment they may mollify the war¬ 
lords, and Wean them from their faith in Odin." It 
is as vain and deadly a debxsion as that which obsessed 
them before the war, when they said that there was 
no German peril, and that International Socialism 
would guarantee perpetual peacd. Whatever may 
be the case with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 

1 Timu, Auguit 8, ISIS 1 * 

* TUatprlnolple it aooepted tod ptooltpned by the new “ League of 
Free Nations Aaaociation" inaugurated at Northampton by Lord Bryoe 
.on September IS, ISIS * ■ 
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Turkey, for the German war-iftania there is no cure 
but decisive and overwhelming defeat. As Bebel, 
the great Socialist leader, used to lament, the Germ&i 
people ‘have since 1864-1871 been siegestfunken —• 
drunk with victory; and for that heady -type of 
.intoxication no remedy avails except % cold deluge 
of disasty\ * An undefeated Germaiy, whidh is able 
to persuade herself that pn the whole she hiPs comj^ 
out tolerably weH from this war, will at' once prepare 
for, and speedily precipitate, tfie next wtfr-^n spite 
of all leagues, and irrespective of whether she is in¬ 
cluded'n them or dot. Once again Preside** Wilson 
voices the sane opiuion. cff* the world: just as 
Germany must be’ liberalised before ‘she can be 
admitted to the league of Free States, so* must she 
b# defeated before any guarantee for freedom can be 
secured. 

3. A. Good Peace Settlement must be made .—The 
peace settlement will be the bgsis of the future 
operations *of the league.* It is therefore necessary 
that it should be dtadp in aosgrdance with those 
principles of right aqd justice-Which* the Allies accent, 
but#which their demies repudiate* A "German peace 
would-be a military Compromise $>f tfie'olcf disastrous 
sort; ifwouTdJ>e one determinedly strategic dbn- 
^iderations with a view to the advantageous com¬ 
mencement of future wars it would be a halting- 
place on tBe road,toWards Teutonic world-putocracy. 

A settlement which is to be a firm foundation for a 
future common^eafth of peoples must be one that * 
satisfies genuine and legitimate national aspirations, 
and that provides Jhe amplest opportunities for 
proper economic developments. Such a settl&nent 
can be effected only at the dictation of the victorious 

2i 
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Allies, and not by negotiation with undefeated Kaisers 
and Sultans. 1 

14. A Strong Loyalty and Stnse of Legality must be 
developed ^—It will not be enough for the Allies to 
dictate's good peace settlement. They will have to 
maintain it, sjpiplify it, modify it, and keep it fresh, • 
through the long and anxious periods of thd future. 
*$ere will be the real crux ( of the problem, and the 
supreme test of statesmanship. Whatever may be 
the constitution of the league, whatever its powers, 
whatever its mode of procedure, it must inevitably 
involve some diminution of the sovereign independ¬ 
ence obits mefnbers. 'For its successful working it 
will therefore! demand a high sense of loyalty and 
legality. 'It will be necessary, fof once - unlimited 
rulers to bow to the decisions of a superior authority 
it will be necessary for Allies to recognise that a new 
duty has been imposed upon them which takes pre- 
eedenee of their ^lateral obligations; it will *be 
necessary for q.11 to acknowledge that a novel cbm- 
munity has been ^brought,, into existence whose 
cofiimOn conscience and whose general will, within 
their own projter sphere of international affairs, take 
precedence of'those _of any inditidujil state. There 
maj well arise a clash of interests and* a conflict of 
loyalties that will junpohe a very severe strain ■upon, 
the new allegiance. In such circumstances what 
must we think of those who a#e engaged' in under¬ 
mining the sense of legality in the world ? What 
“is the condition of mind of those*'labour leaders who 

* i 

* Still valuably for the discussion of details, although written in the 
very different circumstances oi ISIS, is AnyiM J. Toynbee's AMoasdify 
and tiujfar. Quite eeaqptial for those who wish to keep themselves in¬ 
formed concerning current international problems is the weekly maguine 
/few decoys. * 
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on the one hand are fomenting the class war, en¬ 
couraging strikes, advocating the settlement of in¬ 
dustrial disputes by nfcans of the direct methods of 
lawless* violence, and at the same time «aje pro¬ 
claiming themselves international pacificists, advo¬ 
cates of “jaeace by negotiation,” patrdhs of th 
league *crf. nations, defenders of the principle o 
“ democratic control ” ? # Until the authority of lai 
is restored throughout the democratic woijd ther 
can be no peace either national or international. I 
the absence of reverence for law, and obedience to 
law, a League of Free States could but serve to make 
anarchy more anarchic than*ffefore. 

5. Hence, finally, an educated Internalwfial Opinion, 
Common Conscimce,*and General WiU must be culti- 
iMed —The democracies of the world must be trained 
to recognise more fully than they have ever yet done 
, the community of their interests.* They must learn 
’ to*co-operate in all good works, and to compete only 
in the* noble rivalry as tb'who shall read* the largest 
service to the commoi» t cause *%f ^humanity. When 
this international opinion, ihfi^ience, and will shalj, 
have been developed, then at last will the Rations and 
the national, states* of the world jtake their proper 
places as units«in the Great Society, each making its 
•owh peculiar contribution to the welfare df the whole. 


§ 79. TKe Constitution of the LmfUe. 

Into a detailed discussion of the* constitution of 
the League of Free States it would be Relevant to 
enter here. Most pfAhe schemas hitherto propounded 
axe vitiateS by the faot that they.ignore or deliber¬ 
ately reject <he fundamental pje«requisite that the 
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full members of the ‘League must be “ free states,” 
f.e. states with representative legislatures and re¬ 
sponsible ministries. No doubt it is desirable that 
all the world should be included, and it is to be*hoped 
that at no distant date all the world will be included. 
But admisSio* must be conditional upon, the adop¬ 
tion of genuine “ free ” institutions. There? bust be 
t^sential agreement amongr members of the league 
upon suqh basal principles as democfacy and nation¬ 
ality. Nothing would be gained by rushing states 
like Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and, above tell, Ger¬ 
many, into association with the states composing 
the present Entente, ‘fhere would be no common* 
standards tb which the incongruously mated asso¬ 
ciates could appeal. The “League of Peace” 
would become merely the “European Anarchy/’*, 
under another name; and every problem that the 
league might be called up6n to solve would *be the 
occasion of a quarrel concerning fundamentals whiSh 
would inevitably terminate'ill schism and war. ‘ It 
is necessary therefore to _ reject the scheme of the 
Pritish “ League of Nations Society,” which, as we 
have seen, yould admit “ any civilised state degiisng 
to join ” ; it is necessary to reject the “ Draft Con¬ 
vention ” drawn uf by ( Mr. 'Theodore Marburg and 
his “ Group'd American Jurists and Publicists *’“on * 
the same ground of indiscriminateness; it ishecessary 
to reject the elaborate plan for a» “ Supemational 
Authority that will prevent War ” formulated by a 
Fabian Committee, because it dtarts ofi with all 
“ the belligerpnts in the present war ” as members; 
it is necessary to reject Mr. H. <N, Brailsford’s 'pro¬ 
posals, 0 because his' visionary league is to created 
after the war by a body that shall consist of “ the 
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late belligerents ” irrespective of their character and 
performances, together with “ such other civilised 
states as the Americaif President may name.” 'There 
is no *hope in any of these miscellaneous selections 
of sheep and goats. 

. The onjy. hope of the establishment*of *an effective* 
“ leagues to enforce peace” is to, be found in the 
formation of a firm ujiion among states who 
agreed in the ew that ultimate sovereign}}- resides 
in the people; tha} nationality snould be.Jhe prime, 
determinant of political autonomy^; that the prin¬ 
ciples of the moral law are binding upon gwernments 
as well as upon .individuals; and that, ifi future, 
international disputes must and shalf be settled by 
methods of adjudication and arbitration, and not, 
Tiy waT. To include states who do not accept these, 
elementary postulates is merely to ask for trouble 
and ttt ensure futility. ‘Now the nucleus, and more 
than the nucleus, of such an effective league already 
exists in the great alliance*of free state# which at the 
present moment is lighting behalf‘of national 
democracy against military *untoeracy. This is* tjje. 
bftdp which, unless it is frustrated^ pacificists, will 
win the wy •„ this is the body .which, unless it is 
baffled 1 by Bolsheviks, will pnake'a good peace settle- 
nfebt; .this is the body whose.awful experience of 
the honors 0 f fke German brand of militarism will 
lead it, unless it»is Semused by the schemas of the cos¬ 
mopolitan ideologies, to found the ^permanent League 
of Free States thfttt shall maintain the Ijprdly gained 
peace of the world. To join this boc^y of victorious 
AlBes, when they have finished th’eir present necessary 
but painlul work, will in due course be united the 
democratic neutral states whose_ ideals of world- 
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policy are congruous'with those of the Allies. Other 
neutral states will be admitted, if they wish to be so, 
as* soon as their constitution# and policies conform 
to the standards of the league. The defeated enemies 
will be informed that they, too, will be welcomed 
whenever they give proof that they accept the prin¬ 
ciple of the league and satisfy its tests. , • * 

"s If it be granted that there must be some sort of 
principle, underlying the league besides the mere 
desire to. escape the inconveniences of war; if it be 
granted farther .that that principle is “fr&$lom” 
and that it iB at present embodied in the grand alliance 
which i# resisting the dfespetic might of the Kaisers* 
and Sultans of Central Europe—it remains, to be 
asked how this temporary and 'belligerent union in 
the cause of freedom can be converted into a . 
manent and lawful league of peace. There are four 
possible types of constitution: they are those of (1) 
the unitary state; ^2) the federation; (3) the con¬ 
federation ; ‘(4) the alliance.* By the Act of'1707 
England add Scotland became a unitary state. No 
qne,' however, would ^pohtend that the members of 
the Entente ( , with all their cordiality, are rea^'to 
merge 'their individuality in a new unity t of this sort. 
The tendency of the'day is ratfier towards the splitting 
up of unitary states into the second type of. political 
organisation, viz. that of federal .'unions f 'of auto¬ 
nomous nations. A federation, such as the United 
States of America, is a composite body which for 
certain specific ‘purposes (e.g. for the conduct of 
'foreign affaire and for the waging of war) acts as a 
single community and Sets up a central government; 
but which for oth^t or primarily domestic purposes 
remains differentiated in its constituent parts. It 
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is externally homogeneous, bat internally hetero¬ 
geneous. It presents a united front to the world, 
but allows much freedom of local self-determination 
within its borders. Some publicists, Mr. J. A. Hobson 
and Mr. Sidney Webb for example, seem-to think 
t!at the powers are even now rip% or ripening, 
for federation. Both Mr. Hobsons “ International 
Government ” and Webb’s - “ Supernatiogpi 
Authority ”—uftder a misleading terminology which 
habitually confuses, “ nation ,f wilh “ state”—imply 
the establishment of a new and vast federal organisa¬ 
tion, with its legislature, ( its executives and its 
judiciary, which sjiall have, the same* relation to such 
states .as France or Britain as the government at 
Washington has to. such states as Massachusetts or 
Virginia—states which have ceased to be states in the 
proper sense of the term and are now merely provinces. 
It is doubtful whether arty existing sovereign state is 
a% yet ready to accept so serious a diminution of its 
independence as this* Vould involve :• it is quite 
certain that the majority are^sot. Any* attempt to, 
establish a real federal miiofl yith all that ft erftaUs 
of* ^pbordinatidn and repression, would be infallibly 
to wreck the .whole scheme. 1 . 4 ' dkfaleratibn is a 
much more"modest ancl practicable form of eoifttitu- 
tibft. It is little more than a permanent and well- 
organisej allianbe of sovereign independent states. 
The best-known example is the German Staatenbund 
of 1816 - 1866 , whjch not only illustrates the type of 
organisation, butftlso shows the fataldojly of trying 
to combine into a single political structure elements 

theft are radically incompatible, df course the 
• • 

* See . powei*U letter by Ae tate Lord Perker ol Weddington in Timtt 
of June 15, 1118. 
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formation of a confederation implies on the part of 
its members the limited surrender of the exercise 
ofJthe rights of full state sovereignty; but so does 
the conclusion of every treaty, the acceptance ot every 
convention, the entry into every entente, the making 
of every promise. You *can no moi^, make an 
omelette without breaking eggs than you. can enter 
ipto any engagement whatsoever without diminishing 
your freedom of action—that is, <ff course, unless 
you are .a German, and do not.mean to keep your 
engagement. The establishment _ of any %jrt of 
league of«states necessarily involves the surrender of 
the exercise of'some 5^ the rights of sovereignty.' 
The very purpose of the league is, indeed, to deprive 
, any and every state of the right of’going to war at 
its own sweet will. The main point that differentiate! * 
a confederation from a mere alliance is its perma¬ 
nence : its members are no# free to withdraw without 
the consent of the jest. It is doubtful whether the 
constituent States of the present Entente are prepared 
to go even eo far as this ; i.e.*to enter a league from 
, whifch they could ‘ n^t* tigpart without permission, 
ft would therefore probably be best that, at anj^mte 
at first, the Lea’gye .of Free States should be con- 
stittfced simply as the close and continued alliance of 
those democratic powers which are at present liAlfed ■ 
together in the struggle against military autocracy, 
together wijh such other kindred states as may be 
invited and may yish to join them. 

r. r 

• § 8<\ The Reign of Law. 

^ • 

If the view expressed in the preceding'section is 
the sound one, the .league of Free States is already 
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to analyse that essence we are taken beyond forms of 
government, behind forms of'state, even Ibeneath 
forms of society to realms of mind and spirit. The 
essence o f democracy has to be sought not aiud AHy., 
cria gggP^ienom eiy, of luman eoSimunity, but .in 
the mner world of htim^n nature. ' f 

In what respect are mqp equal ?, It is obvious, 
even glaringly obvious, that in many respects they 
arfe extremely unequal. One of the'most striking 
features of natur£ # is its infinite variety. ‘ No two 
creatures however minute, among multitudes however 
vast, are alike.» In the case of men, the variations 
of face asid form, of character and intellect, of power 
, of body and*will, are Sncalcplably many and in¬ 
estimably important* This fact is sb pateftt that it 
not o»ly forms the substance ot th% most powerful 
arguments of the anti-democrats, but it has .to be 
confessed, however regretfully, by all honest sup¬ 
porters of the popular cause. The German militarist 
Treitschkf., arch-advocate of Prussian autocracy, 
descants with unction and delight on the natural 
and, to him, fundimental inequality of the members 
of the human species. 1 To him it seems to render 
a true democracy impossible, dnd to make a monarchic 
bureaucracy necessary. The French syndicalist, 
Etienne Antonelli, irt similar vein, denounces the 
doctrine of equality as untenable. “ Le rSve egali- 
taire,” says he. “ est un leurre decevant et deprimant. 
II ne repond a aucune r&tlite. L’egalit6 n’est nulle 
' part dans le monde.” * To him evident inequality 
Seeips to justify th e tyranny of the illuminat ed 
and progressive* minority. * In England, Mr. Ramsay 

l *Cf. Da via, The fiolitical Though o/Jf. eon TniltcMt, p^lSl. 

' * Antonelli, JMmocratie tooiale, p. 28t 
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in existence. True, it is at present in a very rudi¬ 
mentary stage of development, and its vitality is none 
too vigorous. Nevertheless, it is there, and id is 
living; it contains the possibilities of a glorious and 
beneficent future. Its first work is to secure its own 
continuance of life. In ether words, i| must not Test, 
from ft* present agonies until it.Jias inflicted upon 
Germany and her satellites a defeat so decisive 
crushing that the last traces of the mania ol“ victory- 
drunkenness” shal^ have been exorcised..,This war 
is nojtione that can be ended b^ negotiation and 
compromise; it is a struggle between ireconcilable 
principles, between freedom? and servitude* between 
light and darkness, between good and evil. The 
Allies have no choioe but to fight until bolh on behalf 
*at themselves and on behalf of the victims of the 
central despotisms — Russians, Rumanians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Danes, Alsatians, Lueremburgers, and the 
fest—they are in a position to dictate the terms of a 
peace in' accordance*d'ith the general will of the 
peoples concerned. They must establish so complete 
an over-balance of powpi* ’tjpit military autofcrapy. 
can never raise its baleful he,ad* a^ain. Having 
accomplished .this necessary preliminary operation, 
they can proceed, at'thejpeacd congress and’after, 
tfi brganise themselves into a more permanent league 
for the jjreventibn of futuip wars, for the safeguarding 
of the settlement,''for the discussion ai^d determina¬ 
tion of such changes as may be rendered necessary by 
unforeseen developments in the wodd’s polity. They 
will, cS course, invite and welcome the entry into the 
led^ue of all states—such'as Spain, Holland, the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, and tjie South American 
Republics-Vhose systems of ^government and ruling 
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ideas are similar to *heir own. The advantages of 
security, of ordered lawfulness, of economic liberty 
wlficb they will be able to offer and guarantee will 
be such that every minor state in the world will be 
eager to -prove itself to be worthy of membership. 
.They will, furrier, if they are wise and magnanimous, 
make it As easy, as possible for the defwrifed and 
disillusioned enemies of the l^tgue to purge themselves 
of their disqualifying vices and fit® themselves for 
admission. The ideal undoubtedly is that eventually 
the league should be co-extensive-with mftqkind; 
but it would be vain to pnagine that the attainment^ 
of that goal is within hitman ken at present. 

When onee'the league is fairly established.it will 
.develop of fts own accord such institutional machinery 
as it may require—-just as at Versailles during 
war that rudimentary form of the league which has 
been created under pressure Of necessity has dewloped 
an increasingly effective organisation of its own. It 
would be a ^r%ve mistake to attempt to % draw up 
•beforehand un elaborate written constitution for the 
, leaghe. ' The Fabian sgttdhie for the erection of “ the 
supemational authority that will prevent war,” for 
examplfe—the formulation of which occupies twenty- 
five 6ctavo pages—is a complicated mechanical trap 
into which fio state, however small and innocfefit, 
would ever think of putting its heAd. 1 AJ1 that is 
necessary af^ first is (If to perpetuate the Versailles 
Conference with tfie additions indicated above; (2) 
to lay before it for its information*and consideration 
all the extant treaties which concern any of its 
members, to agree‘that no treaties not thus mhde 
public dhall be regarded as valid, and to arrange that 

1 &. Woolf, Inttrnationol Government, pp. 231-65. 
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all future treaties shall when completed be reported 
and published; (3) to secure from all the members 
a pledge that if any dispute whatsoever arises between 
themselves and any other state (whether » member 
of the ledgue or not), which cannot be settled by 
ordinary diplomatic means, they will bpng the subject, 
of dispute before the Conference jor adjudication or 
mediation, as the case m^y require, instead oflresortipg“‘ 
to arms; (4) to establish for the prompt and im¬ 
partial consideration of such* subjects t>f .’dispute a 
perm^ftent court which shall give authoritative deci¬ 
sions on all matters that are legal in tlwir nature, 
'e.g. questions of fact, questions of interpretation of 
treaties, questions of compensations* for damages; 
and a permanent council which shall givt judgment,. 
\gighty if not decisive, upon matters that are political 
in their nature, e.g. the claims of Serbians and Bul¬ 
garians in Macedonia ; (5) to appoint a commission 
tb revise the whole body of sy-called international 
law and, ‘after submitting it to the qpnrideration and 
confirmation of the'governmeirts of the states included 
in the league, to, reissue if jp its final fortn as an^ 
authoritative tsode which the»league is prepared 
to enforce; (fi) to devise peaceful* means, such as 
economic boycott or'pacific blockade, for enforcing 
judicial decisions, preventing tjie outbreak of war, 
and maintaining, the authority of international law; 
and (7) as the«la!t resort, fo organise .and keep in 
readiness military and naval forces—so overwhelm¬ 
ingly strong in Combination that aoae will dare fo 
challenge them—for the suppression of malefactors 
and for the comfort and defefice of such as are minded 
to live peacefully beneath the reign of law. * 

To say that even in so modest a league, developed 
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in so natural a manter from the existing Conference 
of the allied Free States, there lurks the possibility 
of tyranny, is merely to state the obvious. The 
awful excmple of the Holy Alliance—or, more.oor- 
rectly, the Quadruple Alliance—of 1815 is‘too recent 
to be forgotten. That notorious “ league, to enforce 
peace” cfrlminated in a universal despotism? owing 
to two main defects: first, ..there was no agreement 
among its members on the cardinal questions of 
democracy tod nationality; secondly, there was no 
adequate definition of the legitimate sphere of iffiopera- 
tions, so that it'began to meddle in an intolerable 
manner' with the internal affairs of the states of the 
Continent. 'Hence first Britain and next France had 
to repudiate it in the name of freedom, and to bring 
its interferences to an end. If any new league iaJo*. 
escape the fate of its prototype of 1815, it must restrict 
its activities rigidly to its* proper sphere of* inter¬ 
national relations, $nd it must be careful to respect 
the proper autonomy of both its members and those 
who remain outside it. No doubt, however, if it 
igoves cautiously, and' 1 if, it succeeds in its main 
purpose of securing progressive justice and maintain¬ 
ing equitable peace, it will grow in strength'and 
develop a fuller and more complex organisation. In 
course of time—as the nations of the earth accfuire 
a world-consciousness, as mankind 'comes to realise 
its unity, ai^d as the human race attains to a common 
opinion, a single conscience, and a general will—it 
may well become a true federation-, with all the 
organs, legislative, executive, and judicial, of an 
effective democratic Wbrld-State? But though that 
goal should be kept in mind, no attempt should be 
made to reach it by short cuts or seductive bypaths. 
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The sound motto for secure ^dvance is: Festina 
lente. 

§ 81. Conclusion. 

These reflections on democracy, which. I began 
to put on^'to paper in .the first we^t ef January ( 
1918, faring to a close during the last week of 
September of the same year. I mention t&e dates 
exactly, because* the tone of my remarks has been^a 
good deal determined by the (firci^nstanees’in which 
these remarks have been uttered. Although I have 
traversed broad and long tracks'of hi^ory, and 
’although I have constantly* appealed to jarinciples 
that remain immutable at all times, the.book which 
I now conclude is emphatically a book <Jf 1918. It 
'Vas planned and commenced at a period when 
democracy seemed to be threatened with extinction 
at the, hands of victorious Prussian militarists and 
treacherous Bolshevist fanatics. During the months 
occupied *in its compositipn the political situation 
has changed extensively; last the dangers which, 
menaced democracy have'in'tjje aggregate ihcrensed 
rather than diminished. On thg orife hand, indeed, 
the peril from^PnJssianism haj hopefully deereased. 
Up to the middle of tBe year, it is true, it seemed to 
gft>w more formidable evei^ we$k; until at last the 
Allies appeared‘likely to have to face the necessity 
of abandoning Paris tfnd the Channel Ports, 
and of fighting “ with their backs to the wall ” 
whilst America completed her plaiW fpr their relief. 
But ifl July the splendid counter-attkcks of the 
English and French on the westerfi front under 
Marshal foch’s masterly generalship; the marvellous 
rally of the Italians, and their psushing defeat of the 
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Austrian invaders of^he Lombard plains; the rapid 
advent of the fine American troops and their decisive 
blows, for victory, combined with the successful 
movements of Serbians, Greeks, loyal RuSsians, 
Czecho-Slpvaks, and Japanese in widely* scattered 
fields of aetmp, entirely transformed the military 
outlook. September sees the defeat of thl ftussian 
enemy dJ democracy assured—unless the cause of 
the Allies is ruined by treachery from within. But 
if, on the one hanc^i the defeat of Prussianism is thus 
in sight, on the other hand, unhappily, the farces of 
Bolshevism 1 have increased their malignant hold over 
the minds of the domestic foes of democracy. Not* 
only in Russia have they worked their destructive 
apd murderous will, to the uttgr undoing of that 
unfortunate land, and to the everlasting disgraced 1 
of human nature; in every country of the Alliance 
have they operated ,with insidious villainy to poison 
patriotism, to foment the class war, to foster sectional 
interests, to .stimulate syndicalist strikes, to break 
national unity, to discredit the democratic cause. 
If the world is to be,made safe for democracy, not 
only is it necessary ,that Prussian militarism should 
be scotched; it is equally necessary that Bolshe’fasm 
in ali> its manifestations should be exorcised. It is 
rapidly becoming the grater danger of the two; and 
in all probability before the final" issue between 
Prussianism and Democracy is Settled, the issue 
between Bolshevism (i.e. Marxian Socialism, revolu- 
titmary Syndicalism, and communist Anarchism) and 
Democracy will be joined. It will be necessary to 
vindicate the principle of the rule .of the majority 
against the minority of Social Revolutionaries, as well 
aa against the minority of militarist Junkers. 
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But not only has the world, to be made safe for 
democracy; democracy has to be made safe for 
the world. At present, as we have seen, it fu%rs 
from taany defects. Its dominant merits^ manifest 
themselves as yet but as potentialities possi¬ 
bilities. If it is to be yorth saving it must purge 
itself feqnf Its faults. And it is worfti saving; for* 
along the road of democratic sel^-govemftent lies 
the one and only political hope of the perfection*of 
the hfiman race. Hence the stprane commlmal duty 
of every lover o| hfs kind is to fit nimself to play his 
part Si the democratic progress of his people, and to 
•help his people to play Jhm* part collectively in the 
democratic progre'ss of theVorld. It is no easy path 
that lies before the enlightened individual or the 
’•toiling community. For if the straight track lies, 
IfiT it appears to do, by way of national autonomy, 
and through federation, io the ultimate City of Man, 
there will be many extremely difficult and delicate 
ptobiems*to Solve along the roaS. If they are to be 
solved at all, and*if |he moving multitudes are not 
to lose themselves in lio^eles^ crossways, there will^ 
b§ need of the* clearest vision, the purest conscienlfe, 
and* the firmest will. There will‘be ifted that the 
principles jfemoeraoy, now but*imperfectly grasped 
by* many who mistakenly call themselves demo¬ 
crats, Should he intelligently apprehended; there 
is need "that tjie ssense of legality and civic duty, 
now but partially developed in larg# sections of 
the people, ^hoijd be quickened, apd cultivated; 
there *is need that the public opinion, the com¬ 
munal conscience, and th» general •will, now but 
feebly coherent and apologetically operative, should 
display thetnselves in strength„*and should enforce 
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themselves against rebellion in all the majesty of 
law. 

The issues are tremendous but the opportunity 
is great. Barely, if ever, in the history of the*world 
have there been progressive movements so- profound 
among such masses of mankind as there are at this 
moment of dawning victory and awakezSng* hope. 
Heavy is*the resjfdhsibility of those to whose lot it 
faffs to lead and guide the democracies of the world 
at this crisis of t^eir ’march. But, if heavy their 
responsibility, glorious are thepossibilities* that 
spread themselves 1 'before them. May they rise to the 
sublimity of the occasiop! May they realise at how " 
vast a cost tjie< world has 'been made safe for demo¬ 
cracy, and as they think of the myriads of noble lives 
that have been gladly given in order that freedom 
and self-government may continue to flourish among 
men, may they see to it that their highest endeavours 
are devoted to the task of making democracy safe 
for the world.. 



